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CHAPTER L 



" We were two daughters of one race : 
She was the fairest in the face." 

" 'Tie strange that those we lean on most. 
Those in whose laps onr limbs are nursed. 
Fall into shadow, soonest lost : 
Those we love first are taken first. 

G6d gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us ; but, when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone." 

Tknntbon. 



" Guess whom I have seen." 

"How can I?" 

"Dr. Farrar!" 

" Indeed ! So he is come already. Mrs* Rsher 
will be so glad^ and poor Dr. Markham will be so 
much relieved. But how — ^when — ^where did you 
see him ? 

" By the merest chance — ^not half an' hour ago — 
in the rectory grounds. I hiEi.d been running about' 
with little 6erty> until I felt so hot that I was glad 
to coax her to chase me out of the bright sunshine. 
But of course the child would not rest; and no' 
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sooner bad I sat down in the shadow of the rock, 
thrown off my hat, and begun to pick a bit of moss 
to pieces, than she was off again, out of sight." 

•* And you followed her, of course ? " 

" No, indeed. I was really tired ; and Gerty is, 
as her papa says, with all her restlessness, remark- 
ably cautious; besides, I am not of an anxious 
nature, like you, AL So I just sat still where I 
was, until by and by I heard such screams of de- 
light And then back came the little feet pattering, 
and there was a clutch at my dress that I thought 
would have torn off all the flounces. I looked up, 
as she tried to hide herself behind me, and there 
was her pursuer, just turning the corner ! — with a 
horrid roar, on all-fours, and with the most comical 
expression of make-believe ferocity in his face. If 
you had but seen the start with which he drew 
himself up to his great height, as he caught sight of 
me — as if I had been a ghost ! — Tell me, Al, do I 
indeed look so terribly appalling ?" 

Alethea laid down her book, raised herself on her 
sofa, and turned round, in order to answer the ques- 
tion — ^not aloud, but to herself, — ^to find out (a by 
no means easy discovery 4^ make in the case of a 
member of one's own family) how Gracy's appear- 
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ance might strike a srtanger. '' Hardly as that of 
one belonging altogether to the spirit-world," she 
said to herself, with a smile, as her eye rested with 
admiration on the rosy cheeks and well-rounded 
figure, that formed so great a contrast to the pale 
face and fragile form, of which she caught a glimpse 
in the mirror beyond. " Favourably, yes, very favour- 
ably," she said again, as, putting fondly back with 
her own thin hand from the fair open forehead some 
stray locks of the rich, wavy, nut-brown hair that 
the late game of romps had made even more than 
usually untidy, she thought that surely never smile 
parted sweeter lips, or played in more beautiful 
hazel eyes, than Gracy's. Alethea was proud of 
her young sister — proud of her, fond of her, and 
also a little anxious about her. 

They were orphans— children of the same father, 
but by different mothers. Alethea's mother — the 
first Mrs. Leigh — had died thirty years ago, all un- 
conscious of the birth of her helpless babe, whom 
she left to the care of a bewildered father, — a man 
more at home among his books and in the energetic 
working of his large, populous parish, than in the 
rearing of a weakly, jjftling infant At first it 
seemed as if the child must soon follow the mother 
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to the grava Bat life, not death, was ordained for 
the little Alethea ; and at length, by the blessing of 
God upon the nonrishment and care of a good 
foster-mother, she gave np whining, and began to 
thrive. Before she was a year old, she had fonnd 
her way to her father's heart — ^a heart which grief 
for the death of his wife had seemed at first to close 
against the little one who lived only to remind him 
of his loss. At eighteen months, the sound of her 
baby prattle was an " open sesame " at the study 
door — a sacred portal open to other visitors only at 
strictly stated hours, except in cases of extreme 
emergency. Years rolled on, and brought with 
them the usual changes; among these, upon the 
many secret aspirants to the fond maternal care of 
the little Alethea — ^transforming the younger into 
middle-aged, the older into elderly, maiden kdiea. 
Mr. Leigh had long been looked upon as a confirmed 
widower, when he suddenly astounded the female 
portion of his parishioners, by announcing his inten^ 
tion of bringing home a new mistress to the rectory. 
Mr. Leigh was a grave, silent man, too ahy to be 
communicative, too dignified to be cross-questioned. 
Little could be ascertained regarding the object 
of his choice. But if positive information was 
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wanting, conjecture was busy enough. Curiosity 
had reached its climax that first Sunday in June, 
when the new Mrs. Leigh walked up the long centre 
aisle to the rectory pew, right below the reading- 
desk. It discovered — not the staid, sensible woman 
whom Mr, Leigh, now a man of five-and-forty, 
might have been expected to marry, but — ^a pretty, 
girlish-looking little thing, in the unpardonable 
frivolousness of gay colours and natural ringlets, 
who, it was predicted, on her stepdaughter^s being 
observed to nestle to her side with unbecoming 
familiarity, would "do nothing in the parish." 
From the first, however, the active ladies of St. 
Barnabas's were consoled with the reflection, that 
the admirable organization of their visiting and 
clothing societies was not likely to be disturbed by 
the c(»ning in among them of an adept in such 
matters — of one, too, who, from her position as the 
clergyman's wife, might be entitled to take the lead 
in those agencies of benevolence. By and by the 
more charitable among them even began to whisper 
that at least the new Mrs. Leigh did " no harm in 
the parish." " No harm," forsooth ! To what de- 
gree of positive praise is not negative commendation 
from some quarters equivalent? Did Mrs. Leigh 
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only do ** no harm," when her presence in the rec- 
tory once more opened up the way for the pleasant 
social intercourse that is often, between a minister 
and the better educated of his people, a path to 
unreserved communion in higher, holier things ? 
that in the morning visits — some of which, no 
doubt, she would gladly have dispensed with — she 
listened patiently to the stories poured into her 
attentive ear — listened to all, but repeated none ? 
that she made a good wife to her husband, and a 
good mother to his child ; so that Mr. Leigh's step 
grew lighter, his brow less clouded, his preaching 
fuller than ever of fire and love, his life of earnest, 
devoted Christian work; and that Alethea, fix)ni 
being shy and awkward, became, if not frank, at 
least gentle and lady- like? Others, not a few, 
might have been found ready to bear witness to the 
influence for good of their rector's wife, — little 
children, who curtsied, smiling, as the kind lady 
spoke to them on the road ; weary invalids, of whose 
fretfulness other visitors had grown tired long ago. 
But perhaps, after all, the best part of Mrs. Leigh's 
life-work was the share which she had in moulding 
the character and strengthening the principles of 
the stepdaughter, with whom — ^not ten years her 
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ovm -junior — she sympathized as- with a younger 
sister, and whom, at the same time, she loved as 
Iier eldest child. 

For, in process of time, other children came to 
the rectory: — ^the first, a boy, to stay long enough 
to learn to lisp his parents' names on earth, and 
then go up to the Father's house in heaven ; then 
little Gracy, to make the old walls ring with the 
echo of her laughter, to light up their gloomiest 
comer with the sunshine of her smile; after her, 
two more boysi the younger of whom died, like his 
eldest brother, before completing his first year. 
Three more years passed away — ^years of gladness 
and of usefulness — and then another stroke fell, — 
the suddenest, severest of all ; for this time it was 
to the head of the house and Bector of St. Bamabas's 
that the words were spoken : " Well done, good 
and faithful servant : enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord." 

It was a desolating bereavement, but it finished 
the work which the death of the first baby had 
begun : hearts which then had softened to the 
young mother in her first sorrow, now overflowed 
with tenderness towards the widow and her chil- 
dren. Carefully, but with the utmost deUcacy of 
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feeling, their circumstances were inquired into ; and 
these being found very straitened (for although the 
parish was large the living was small), a sum of 
money was quietly but quickly raised for their 
behoof, many feeling it a privilege to minister in 
carnal things to the family of one to whom they 
owed in spiritual things a debt that could never be 
repaid. A house was offered to them free of rent, 
to which they might remove upon leaving the 
rectory, and a purse of sovereigns handed over to 
Mrs. Leigh, for her own and her children's use. At 
the same time, offers of advice and assistance were 
kindly made to her in the management of her 
affairs, and in regard to the education of her fiEunily. 
With a heart full of gratitude to God, she thanked 
the kind friends whom He had raised up for her in 
her time of need, and replied, that meanwhile she 
and Alethea could teach the children as much as 
they were old enough to learn, but that by and by 
she would be glad to have her boy's course of study 
marked out for him by those who knew more about 
this matter than herselfl Alas ! it was not to be 
needed. Her last surviving son — ^her beautiful, 
thoughtful boy — ^he too was called away to the 
home above. Then the poor mother's heart sank ; 
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her healthy which had been abeady shattered by 
repeated blows, fairly gave way. She lingered on a 
year or two after her last boy, and then her meek 
and quiet spirit passed peacefully away. Her faith 
grew stronger, her hope more lively, towards the 
close. She died, resting her head upon the arm of 
her elder daughter, to whose charge she confidently 
commended her own only-remaining child. " Train 
her for heaven, dearest," were nearly the last words 
she spoke. And Alethea, true to the trust com- 
mitted to her, sought to fulfil it faithfully, — only 
she wisely resolved that, while training Gracy for 
heaven, she should not omit to train her for earth 
as welL 

For a life of health and happiness seemed to be 
opening for Gracy Leigh Few girls enter upon 
their teens with eye more bright, step more firm yet 
elastic, voice more glad, heart more light, than she. 
The repeated bereavements which had narrowed 
the circle of her home, had burst upon her in her 
childhood — like great thunderstorms, unlooked-for, 
violent ; but which, from their very violence, soon 
exhaust themselves ; and when they are over there 
is again a clear sky, and a cool atmosphere, and a 
bright sun overhead. She had felt them keenly at 
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the time^ — as an affectionate child always does, — 
but they had left her, certainly not saddened for 
life — ^with one exception, hardly even solemnized. 
The exception was, the loss of her last brother, — her 
constant companion and playfellow during the long 
years of early childhood, — whose gentleness had so 
often checked her own impetuosity; whose good- 
ness — since it was that of one near to herself in age 
•—had impressed her far more strongly than did that 
of older people, to whose years she foolishly ima- 
gined that goodness must naturally belong. Gracy's 
tenderest memories of her childhood were associated, 
not with her father or her mother, but with little 
Emy. 

Upon Alethea the effect of the long series of 
family affictions, together with another trial more 
peculiarly her own, was very different They had 
fallen upon her in her youth — a period of life when, 
if the heart is most sanguine, it is also most easily 
depressed ; when, if care is added to sorrow, one is 
apt for long years afterwards to look out upon the 
fairest earthly prospect as through a darkened 
window, trhe curtain might have been sooner 
drawn aside, if Alethea had been as strong in body 
as she was brave in spirit. But long watching and 
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anxiety had told upon a frame naturally far from 
robust — undermining her constitution to an extent 
unsuspected by herself, when a medical examina- 
tion, to which she reluctantly submitted six weeks 
after Mrs. Leigh's death, was followed by the start- 
ling announcement that one of her lungs was affected 
What was to be the result ? Must she, too, plume 
her wings for an upward flight ? or might it not be 
permitted to her to linger yet a while, hovering over 
the nest in which one little bird was still left all 
unfledged ? Alethea honestly believed then that 
her chief desire to live was for Grac/s sake. As 
years passed on, and Time's patient hand softened 
down the harsh outliues of her grief, she learned to 
know herself better, — ^knew that even to feeble 
suffering human nature life itself is sweet ; knew it, 
and, what is more, was not ashamed to confess the 
truth. 

But upon the first discovery of her own critical 
state Alethea's feelings were very conflicting. The 
eminent London physician to whom she was recom- 
mended for consultation by her own doctor, con- 
firmed the opinion of his brother practitioner, — 
adding, however, that her case was far from hope- 
less, and advising her to winter abroad, as the most 
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likely means of arresting, and, it might be, ulti- 
mately curing, her complaint Providentially, means 
were not wanting for making the experiment. Ale- 
thea having succeeded not long before, by the will 
of her godmother, to the life-interest of a moderate 
competence. But an unexpected obstacle arose, in 
the objection of Grac/s maternal uncle to his 
niece's leaving England before her education was 
finished. He was not her guardian, and had there- 
fore no legal right to interfere in the matter ; but 
to Alethea, mindful of the kindness which she had 
experienced from his sister, " Uncle George's " 
simple wish was in this matter law. For a long 
time she hesitated as to what she ought to do. At 
length, yielding to the entreaties of some of the 
most devoted of her father^s friends, she agreed to a 
temporary separation from her sister, in order to try 
the effect of a complete change of climate in restor- 
ing herself to health. She saw Gracy placed at a 
suitable school at Brighton, and, accompanied by a 
faithful maid — the daughter of her own foster- 
mother,— crossed the Channel to join a party of 
travellers in Paris en route for " the sunny south." 
There — by the shores of the beautiful Mediterranean, 
in a dolce far niente existence that was very unlike 
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her former busy life — basking in the bright sun- 
shine, or resting beneath the umbrella pines ; gazing 
out upon the calm blue waters, or listening to the 
monotonous roar of the great wave breaking upon 
the shore ; wandering about through vineyards and 
olive-groves, among tall heaths and myrtle-trees, 
to find the earliest violet, the first delicately- 
scented tulip, the brightest anemone, the loveliest 
lily of the field, — amid so much that was novel and 
delightful, — ^with friends, too, strangers at first, but 
whom she soon learned to love and trust as if she 
had known them all her life, — ^Alethea's mind grew 
calm, her spirit revived, and her health returned. 
Very gradually, however; so slowly, indeed, that 
spring after spring came and went, before it was 
considered prudent for her to remain in her own 
country all the year round ; — so partially, at the 
best, that it was only in a sheltered spot in the 
south of England that she was able now — six years 
after their mother's death — ^to make a home for 
Gracy with herself. 

They had met at intervals during those years of 
separation, more than once spending the weeks of 
Grac/s midsummer holidays together. Each time 
Alethea had been pleased to observe for herself her 
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sister's growth in stature and corresponding progress 
in general knowledge and intelligenca But each 
time she had also been more and more painfullj 
conscious of the growing up betwixt them of some- 
thing like a Jiedge — ^not indeed of estrangement, but 
of unsisterly reserve. How she longed to overleap 
it, but alas ! it was too tall for her now. There 
were roses on Grac/s side — bright, beautiful Gracy ! 
— ^but the roses were not without their thorns, as 
Alethea knew to her cost, when she put forth her 
hand to pluck them. Poor, patient Alethea ! with 
a heart yearning for her sister's confidence, weighed 
down by a sense of her own responsibility, she yet 
resolved to do nothing rashly. She should wait and 
watch, hope and pray. Perhaps one day she would 
find a gap in the hedge through which to creep. 



CHAPTEE II. 

« I tum'd, 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern i-ose, 
That, flowering high, the last night's gale had caught. 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft. 

Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood." 

The Gardenet^e DatigMer. 

'' GooD-moming, Al 1 What a budget you have 
got there! Have you been writing a pamphlet? 
And who, in the name of wonder, covers sheet upon 
sheet of such gossamery paper with that funny, 
cramped handwriting? Your correspondent must 
be in league with an oculist, I think." 

" It is only my friend Leonine, who writes to ask 
me to forward these Eeports of their Protestant 
asylum to the English subscribers. — Here is a letter 
for yourself, dear." And Alethea handed a pink, 
highly-perfumed envelope to her sister with one 
hand ; while with the other she picked up one of the 
precious gossamery sheets, that the sudden opening 
of the door had blown under the table. "How 
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fresh you feel ! " kissing Gracy's soft cheek ; " you 
look as if you had enjoyed your early walk." 

" Indeed I have ; the morning breeze on the top 
of the cliff is so charming I I do wish you would 
only try it, Al ; I am sure it would do you good. 
I am so hungry now." 

" Breakfast is quite ready," said Alethea, taking 
her place at the head of the table. 

Her first duties over, she spelled out the minute 
foreign manuscript in silence, sipping her tea, and 
breaking down her toast into little bits; while 
Gracy attacked both physical and mental aliment 
with equal avidity. 

'' Hurrah ! " she exclaimed at length, in a tone 
that quite startled Alethea. "Only think! The 
Egertons have taken a house at Bockton for two 
months! They are coming on Friday — ^this day 
week. How delightful it will be ! I shall be 
having Fanny now to walk or ride with me every- 
day. Are you not glad, Alethea ? " 

"Y-es." 

"Fanny and I are sfuch friends," continued 
Gracy, too excited to observe the hesitating tone of 
her sister's monosyllable. " I know her so well ; we 
slept in the same room at school for three years. 
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Then the Christmas before last, that I spent at the 
Egertons', was such a merry time — Fred and Jim, 
and Harry all at home, as well as the girls ; parties 
every evening, either at their own house or else- 
where. Mrs. Egerton is so lively and agreeable, so 
fond of seeing young people happy. It will quite 
do you good to know her, AL" 
*'WiUit?" 

It was the second time within the last five 
minutes that Gracy had suggested that Alethea 
stood in need of having good done to her; and 
Alethea, scrupulous, introspective, began at once 
to ask herself in what respects she so very con- 
spicuously required it Could it be that, in leading 
the quiet, out-of-the-world life that had become a 
second nature to her, she had unconsciously over- 
stepped the possibly indefinable boundary between 
duty and inclination, necessity and choice ? If so 
ought she not, as quickly as possible, to retrace her 
steps ? But — would the prescription of Mrs. Eger- 
ton's acquaintance be more efficacious in giving her 
a relish for general society, than experience told her 
that morning walks had ever been in giving her an 
appetite for breakfast? Would not both alike 
demand somewhat more than the modicum of 

B 
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vital force which she could now oflTer them to 
work upon ? 

" Fanny fears they will not be having much 
amusement," Gracy rattled on again. " Poor Edith, 
she writes, has been very delicate all winter ; and 
it is on her account — ^to avoid the spring winds 
— ^that they are coming to Eockton. Mr. Egerton 
and Jim are to come down, though, always from 
Friday till Monday; so at least they will have an 
excursion every Saturday." 

"Are you so intimate with the Egertons as to 
call the young men by their Christian names ? " 

^ Of course ! They are Fann/s brothers." 

The reply was so simple, the look of surprise so 
innocent, that Alethea felt rebuked. 

" How old is Edith ? " she asked. 

" Seventeen. She is next to Fanny, who is nine- 
teen — a year older than me. There are two younger 
girls, but they are only children. Jim is the eldest 
son ; he is in his father's office. Fred is at Oxford, 
studying for a fellowship. Harry is in the marines; 
they always have a great deal of fun when he is at 
home, but his ship is at Corfu just now. Jim is 
good-natured, but very sheepist. He makes a great 
pet of poor little Edith, who met with an accident 
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when a child, and is lame and slightly deformed. 
Fanny is very handsome and high-spirited. You 
can't think how dull school was to me after she 
left it ; I missed her so much. I was so glad to be 
finished the next half-year." 

" I was very glad too/' said Alethea warmly. " It 
has made such a difference to me to have you again, 
dear. Only, I fear this is but a dull home I have 
brought you to." And she sighed. 

" Oh, by and by, when summer comes, you will 
be better able to go about with me, AL I shall get 
you along the beach, and up and down among the 
rocks, and away over the downs, and you don't 
know where all besides. In the meanwhile, I shall 
have Fanny, you know." 

Alethea sighed again — ^partly at the nearer pro- 
spect, partly at the more distant; partly also as she 
observed the smile, half-amused, half-scornful, that 
curled Gracy's pretty lips, as she ran her eye again 
over the crossed part of Fanny's letter. Alethea 
would have liked to know » what it was that had 
called up that smile; but Gracy quickly doubled 
up the paper, thrust it back into the envelope, and 
consigned it to her pocket 
Alethea had a secret misgiving concerning this 
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visit of the Egertons to BocktoiL Was it pnrelj 
selfish, or purely sisterly? — arising from a vague 
fear that Gracy should be drawn farther from 
herself, or from a dread lest she should be led 
farther aside from the right way in which she 
sought to lead her ? Alethea was hardly courageous 
enough to investigate the matter very closely. 

Old fancies, however, came back to trouble her 
that forenoon, when Gracy more than once yawned 
over The Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic, which 
previously she had been reading aloud with evident 
interest, while Alethea sat and worked — ^Cemcies 
which she believed she had long ago dismissed for 
ever from her mind, of a connexion which she had 
traced between Grac/s growing intimacy with 
Fanny Egerton and the gradual shortening of her 
school-girl letters, just when the mind of the writer 
might. have been expected to expand; of one little 
note in particular — the first written after that 
Christmas visit to the Egertons — in which lessons 
had been stigmatized as " a bore," and school-life as 
*'ihe most tiresome roimd of dull routine imagin- 
able," Alethea could not help contrasting the few 
short lines received by herself then with the long 
epistle in which Gracy, sitting down to her desk 
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the moment she had finished the chapter, now 
poured forth her feelings to her friend. To Alethea 
it seemed superfluous to write so much when they 
were so soon to meet ; but — was not Gracy still in 
her teens ? 

Alethea herself felt a little distracted thdt morn- 
ing over Egmont, which she had promised herself 
much pleasure in reading in connexion with Motley ; 
was in a mood to be annoyed at the liberty 
which the great dramatist had taken with the facts 
of history ; reiterated to herself that, in the tragic 
circumstances, the real wife and eleven children 
were a thousand times more interesting than the 
imaginary Cldrchen^ and at length shut the book in 
disgust. Gracy was gone to post her letter in the 
village ; so Alethea put on her hat, wrapped a warm 
shawl round her slender shoulders, and stroUed out 
into the garden. Gracy had been at work the day 
before upon the flower-beds, which were beginning 
to look quite gay. The snowdrops were nearly 
over ; and, in their stead, had come up the crocuses, 
proud and erect, in royal pomp of gold and purple* 
One snowdrop only was left, to droop its pure white 
petals over its dark green leaves. Alethea stooped 
down, gently placed a little bit of twig to support 
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the tender little flower, and onconsdouslj heaved a 
sigh : it seemed an emblem of {Sedr young innocence 
ready to be displaced by the more gaudy hues of 
the vain world. She was in danger of getting into 
a morbidly melancholy mood, when the garden gate 
opened, and Grac/s little dog bounded in. 

*' I must have that branch of the pear-tree fas- 
tened up, Al," said Gracy, herself coming forwajd. 
'' Look how the high wind of last night has blown 
it down!" 

"Jones will be here to-morrow evening. He 
wiU put it all right then.'* 

" To-morrow evening ! and there may be another 
storm to-night to finish the work of destruction! 
And — ^poor old Jones! Why, it would make my 
heart go pit-a-pat to see his tottering form anywhere 
but on terra Jirma, No, indeed; I know a far 
quicker way." 

And before Alethea had time to inquire what it 
was, Gracy had thrown down her gloves upon 
a garden-seat, run off with Fido at her heels, 
and reappeared, dragging a ladder, and with a 
hammer thrusting its head out of the pocket of 
her jacket. 

"Never mind holding it, AL It is quite firm 
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against the wall Now, will you give me up the 
branch. There, that will do ! " 

" Gracy ! Gracy ! come down ; you will fall I " 

Wilful, headstrong Gracy paid no heed to her 
sister's warning, but went on knocking in the nails 
vigorously. 

" Gracy, Gracy ! how awkward 1 There are Mrs. 
Fisher and a gentleman ! " 

This time Gracy instantly turned round in order 
to get down from her exalted position upon the 
highest round of the ladder; but, in her haste to 
dismount, her sleeve caught the end of the hammer, 
which she had laid upon the top of the wall, while 
she should cut away with her knife a bit of super- 
fluous list. The sensation of a sharp blow upon 
the back of her left hand made her turn suddenly 
giddy. She grasped the ladder with her right hand, 
to steady herself, but her hold seemed loosening; 
she heard Alethea utter a faint scream, knew herself 
to be on the very point of falling, when — she felt a 
strong arm support her by her waist Then she felt 
herself lifted gently down, and laid upon the seat 
where she had a few minutes before deposited her 
gloves. 

The roses had faded from her cheek when she 
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opened her eyes, which she had involuntarily dosed, 
npon Alethea trembling, Mrs. Fisher condoling. Dr. 
Fanar acting, not, as on her former interview with 
him, the bugbear, but his own natural, or rather 
professional, part this time. 

** Don't be alarmed," she said hastily. '' There is 
no great harm done ; only my hand is a little hurt 
It was very stupid of ma I am sorry to have 
given you all such a fright." 

" A doctor never gets a fright" 

Faint and suffering pain though she was, Gracy 
laughed outright; while Alethea secretly wished 
that if indeed the assertion were as true as it was 
absolute, she herself could have been Agnodice (for 
no younger sister of that celebrated Athenian maiden 
had as yet laid claim at Bockton to a share in the 
duties and privileges of the medical profession). 
Whether or no she would have been found equal to the 
practice of the healing art, is a doubtful question ; 
for she winced far more than Gracy did, while the 
latter, after walking into the house, underwent the 
operation of having her hand examined and dressed 
by the young surgeon, whose presence on the spot 
oould hardly be called opportune, since it was, in a 
manner, the cause of the accident It was badly 
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bruised, he admitted ; but, as no bones were broken, 
it would not be a tedious affair. She must attend 
to his directions, and give it entire rest in a sling 
for a day or two — until he should see it again. 
Then he pulled out his watch ; stammered out an 
apology for the shortness as well as the nature of 
his visit, which he had intended to be merely one 
of courtesy to old family friends ; and had already 
taken an abrupt leave of his unexpected patient 
and her sister, when he as abruptly turned back : — 

" By the way, Miss Leigh, I saw my brother and 
his wife as I passed through London. My sister-in- 
law begged to be very kindly remembered to you.'* 

"Thank you for giving me her message; better 
late than never. I hope they are both well ? " 

" I thought Aubrey looking fagged, as if he had 
been overworking himself; but he would not allow 
that anythiQg was wrong. Once more, good 
morning.*' 

This time he was really gone. Gracy watched 
him through the window, as he made three or four 
Titanic strides to the garden gate, and disappeared. 

" Does it ache very badly, dear ?" asked Alethea, 
with tmaffected concern, as soon as he was out of 
hearing. 
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" Now, don't make a fuss, Al ; it is not so very 
bad. If Mrs. Fisher will excuse me, I will leaye 
her and you to talk about some of your poor people. 
Pray, Mrs. Fisher, don't let Alethea come up-stairs 
after me, untH she has quite recovered her com- 
posura Yes, yes, Al ; I promise to let the whole 
household know if I should feel at all faint again. 
— ^As if I could not bear a slight scratch ! " she said 
to herself, half-aloud, as she went up-stairs to her 
own room. 

Having reached it, she sat down before the gable 
window, which looked towards the west, and gazed 
out, over the sparkling waters of the bay, upon gay 
Bockton — its pier and lighthouse, its white houses 
and whiter cliffs — ^glittering in the bright simshine. 
" How provoking that I should have met with this 
accident, just when for once I had so much to do 
with my fingers I" she exclaimed, laying down her 
opera-glass, after counting over for a second time 
the detached villas of the Marine Parade, to make 
assurance doubly sure that the one with the green 
veranda in front and the private exit upon the beach 
was indeed No. 7. " I would have pulled off all this 
velvet trimming, and done it up more lightly with 
lace and flowers before Fanny came. She will say 
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I am becoming as dowdy as Alethea/' And she 
tossed her hat up in the air, and caught it again, 
as if it had been a balL *' What a little goose I 
am," she said, " as if it were of the smallest moment 
how much Fanny may laugh, or how I happen to be 
dressed ! Only, some people do seem now and then 
to value you by your clothes. I dare say officers 
are particular about such matters ! " And again a 
smile, like that which in the morning had excited 
Alethea's curiosity, curled her lips. "I wonder, 
though, when that doctor will be coming back," 
she went on again, after a pause. ^ It will be so 
tiresome if I have to go about with this appendage 
long. He did it very well, though, and did not 
hurt me much. It is a wonder such great clumsy 
hands do not work more awkwardly. Only, it was 
most absurd of him to insist upon my having a 
glass of wine, — as if my nerves had been as much 
shaken as poor Alethea's ! I don't think a little 
pain is, after all, such a bad thing. It makes a 
variety in one's monotonous existence." 

Gmcy was unconsciously becoming a little Socra- 
tic in her soliloquizing. 

Her philosophy rather failed her next morning, 
when, after the " variety " of a restless night, fol- 
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lowed by breakfast in bed^ she got up and looked 
out upon a leaden sky^ an angiy sea, a thick mist 
hanging over the downs, a small, steady rain beat- 
ing down upon the folded petals of the crocuses. 
Matters did not improve by and by, when, in 
dressing, she found herself forced to submit to the 
torture of having her ungovernable hair tied and 
twisted by Hutchins, Alethea's maid, in a fashion 
in which one might try to tame a zebra; nor 
when, on coming down-stairs, she found Alethea 
coughing, looking paler and more anxious than usual, 
and drawing her small woollen shawl tightly across 
her chest. There were no letters for herself, and, by 
some unaccountable oversight, the Tirfies had not 
arrived. Even Motley might have been somewhat 
of a comforter that forenoon, while the wind grew 
louder, and the sea rose higher, and the rain battered 
more violently than ever against the window panes ; 
but this consolation was for the present unavailable, 
for Alethea, being engaged in writing a business letter, 
could not listen to their daily allotted chapter. The 
other books jErom Mudie's happened to be very un- 
interesting that week, Gracy thought; Alethea's were 
of too grave a cast for her taste ; and the veiy look 
of the volumes of her fathei^s library — chiefly theo- 
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logical — ^in their large, oak bookcase, had always been 
enough for her. In default of other employment, 
she got hold of a book of faded manuscript music, 
which had belonged to her mother, and, sitting down 
to the piano, set about picking out with one hand 
the airs of songs twenty years old — new to herself, 
but familiar enough to Alethea, to whose nerves this 
occupation of her sister's was the very opposite of 
soothing. At length Alethea bundled up her writing 
materials, and left the room. Then Gracy, seized 
with a fit of remorse, stopped her jingling, poked the 
fire, danced two or three times round the room, and 
finally sat down in a comer of the bay-window, in 
a very unenviable frame of mind. She was not 
usually either very industrious or a^t all discon- 
tented ; but her young active nature felt keenly the 
irksomeness of any restraint upon the outflow of its 
full life. A message from Mrs. Fisher, to inquire 
for her hand, and to inform her that Dr. Farrar had 
been called away to some distance fix)m Bockton, 
and would not be back in time to see her that day, 
made a slight diversion in the afternoon. Then 
dinner-time came ; and after dinner, Gracy, for the 
first time in her life, followed Alethea's example. 
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and took a siesta. In the evening Alethea roused 
herself, and brought out her box of foreign shells, to 
have them rearranged and classified. But Gracy 
did not seem to consider the share which she was 
invited to take in the work much of an amusement, 
conchology being to her a terra incognita, and no 
association existing in her mind between the tinj 
things of beauty and pleasant rambles by the blue 
tideless waves, of which the collection had been the 
result. Both sisters felt relieved when ten o'clock 
struck, to bring their flagging conversation to a 
close. 

" Good-night, dear. I hope you will sleep better 
to-night," said Alethea an hour later. "You are 
quite sure you do not require any help in undress- 
ing ? And you wiU promise to ring, should you 
want anything during the night, will you not ? *' 

And Gracy having given the required assurance 
and promise, Alethea took her candle, and crossed 
the landing-place to her own bedroom. 

Gracy, left alone, undressed with great delibera- 
tion, extinguished her lamp, opened the shutter of 
the window which looked towards Eockton, and 
stood for a while to watch the lights across the bay 
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going out one by one. Then she jumped into bed, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Alfred Farrar, as he drove quickly past The 
Cottage after midnight, under a pelting rain, saw a 
light in one of the upper windows, and wondered if 
Gracy Leigh occupied that room. He might have 
felt less interested, if he had known that it was 
only Alethea's candle that was burning at that hour. 
But had he looked into the room, and seen Alethea 
sitting before the fire, — at any rate, had he glanced 
over her shoulder and read the letters which she 
held in her thin, trembling hand, his spirit might 
have been even more painfully stirred than was 
hers. The letters were — one which she had received 
that morning, and the copy of the answer which she 
had sent to it by return of post. If only she could 
have had some advice before writing that answer ! 
But for once Mrs. Fishef s counsel might not be 
sought, and Gracy was too inexperienced to be con- 
sulted in the matter. Besides, would it not have 
been hard to lay upon Grac/s young shoulders the 
burthen of what might be, after all, only an ima- 
ginary trouble ? 
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Beal or imaginaiy, however, it was sinking Ale- 
tfaea below her own unaided strengtL In her 
extremity she cried, ''When my heart is over- 
whelmed, lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I." 

She crept into the shadow of that Bock, and felt 
safe. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Where is the past, with all its sunny hours, 
The spring-tide glory of oar friendship's year ; 
The bloom, the fragrance of hope's earliest flowers 
Too freshly gather'd, deem'd perhaps too dear ? 

Far in bright memory's land I" 

MONSELL. 

" You are not going out this morning, Alethea ? " 
" Yes, dear. The sun is bright, though the ground 
is wet The rain has brought a milder temperature. 
I cannot afford to stay at home when the weather is 
at all geniaL I am sorry not to have you with me ; 
but you wiU have a nice quiet time to think, while 
I am gone." 

Alethea's tone was cheerful, but she looked very 
weary. She walked very feebly too, Gracy thought, 
as, impelled by a sudden feeling of anxiety, she went 
up-stairs to watch her sister picking her steps — 
using her umbrella for a staff — along the picturesque 
road that led eastwards to where Bockboume Church 
and Eectory, nestling in the shadow of the rock, kept 
watch over the scattered, broad-eaved cottages of the 

c 
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little village of the same name, even as did the 
Bector — a faithful bishop of souls — over their 
simple-minded inhabitants. The villagers were 
coming out of their gardens, and, singly or in groups, 
were wending their way slowly upwards — in answer 
to the summons of the bell, whose undulations Gracy 
could see, as it rang out full and clear from the 
steeple above. Another beU was also within sight ; 
but from it now no sound came forth, as it hung 
unused in the plain square belfry of the little old 
church nearer the sea — ^the church, shaded by elms 
that had stood the storms of centuries, within whose 
walls the Christians of Bockboume had worshipped 
God in days before the Conquest, and beneath whose 
shadow whole generations were sleeping till the 
morning of the Eesurrection. 

Gracy stood listening — until the last stroke had 
died away, looking — until the last straggler had 
disappeared through the porch; — ^her imagination 
bewitched by the air of Sabbath stillness that 
reigned around, — ^the silence broken only by the 
song of thrush and blackbird ; the stream of sun- 
light, only by the rippling fretwork of the shadows 
of the elm branches, stirred by a gentle breeze. 

" A nice quiet time to think ! " The words came 
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to her mind, as at length she turned away to ask 
herself what she should do that day, — ^how she 
should employ pleasantly and profitably the Sunday 
at home, that was to herself one of the rarest of 
events. Certainly not in thinking, at least in the 
sense that Alethea's manner had suggested; for 
would not the path of serious reflection inevitably 
lead her into a labyrinth, to which she had no clue 
whereby to thread its windings with a feeling of 
security ? No ; day-dreaming was a more inviting 
mode of passing the time of morning service. Ac- 
cordingly, to day-dreaming Gracy gave herself up 
with a feeling of intense delight How beautiful 
were the visions that floated before the eye of her 
fancy, like clouds over a summer sky ! 
Vision Number One : of the Present : — 
Eockbourne Church: — its simple service; its rustic 
congregation ; heads devoutly bent iq prayer ; voices 
mingling in one loud song of praise, which musical 
critics might condemn, but which, perhaps, angels 
bent their ears to listen to ; infant-school children, 
on the low seat in front of the communiou rail, 
hushed and reverent, an example to little Gerty, the 
Eector^s own restless child of four ; poor Mra Fisher, 
her attention sadly divided between Gerty at her 
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side and her husband in the ptdpit; possibly Dr. 
Farrar in the pew beside his sister — (or, would he 
prefer, as Fanny Egerton would certainly do. Trinity 
Church in Eockton, with its open benches and gaily 
decorated font and surpliced choristers — ^proxies of 
the scattered occupants of the benches in the wor- 
ship of God?) — in their own pew, Alethea, — now 
leaning weariedly back, using her smelling-bottle, 
stifling the sound of her cough in her handkerchief; 
and again sitting up, all animation, her eye fixed on 
the preacher, her ear drinking in every word, her 
wan £a,ce lighted up with a radiance that was 
plainly not of earth. 

Vision Number Two : of the Past, far back through 
more than half of her whole life : — 

Another church; another congregation: unlike 
those of Eockboume, — for without, the spire rose 
above tall red brick houses ; and within, the wood- 
work was dingy, and the draperies were faded ; and 
many of the faces wore a look of care and toil, 
though they now and then cast kind glances towards 
the rectory pew, right below the reading-desk. For 
there was her father holding forth the word of life ; 
and here, on her right hand, was Alethea ; on her 
left, between her mother and herself, little Emy, — 
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not looking round, as she was doing, but quiet and 
devout, — turning over the leaves with an earnestness 
that was something more than a child's usual eager- 
ness, repeating the Lord's Prayer in accents that still 
fell soft and low and sweet upon memory's ear. The 
view seemed to dissolve, — ^yet there it was again ! 
only — a stranger filled the pulpit now ; and she and 
Alethea were alone in another pew; and she was 
gazing up at the tablet to her father's memory, to 
read the newly-added words: — "Ernest Fisher 
Leigh, died 21st August 18 — , aged eight years. 
'And Jesus called a little child unto Him.' " 

Vision Number Three : of the Future. More hazy ; 
seen as yet through the dimness of unknown dis- 
tance, but with a beauty and attractiveness all its 
own : 

Yet another church, not made with hands ; yet 
another congregation, — ^but now no trace of sin or 
sorrow on their faces; conspicuous among them, 
Emy, in his white robe, more beautiful even than 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds's Samuel, standing — 

But here Grac/s own fancy failed, and she be- 
thought herself of calling in the aid of a more 
powerful imagination, to fill up the picture. So 
she opened the little drawer that contained her 
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choicest relics : — the knife with the broken blade; 
the pop-gun that had lost its spring; the half- 
scooped-OTit boat ; the sling that had been discarded 
that sorrowful day she remembered so well, when 
a stone thrown from it had accidentally killed a 
sparrow; the child-daubs of ships and steam-engines, 
and the unfinished, more pretentious painting of the 
fight at Trafalgar, where their grandfather had fallen 
side by side with Kelson. She took out each of 
these one by one, looked at it for a few minutes, and 
laid it carefully away again. Then she took out the 
little Bible and Prayer-book — so exactly like those 
she had herself carried to church every Sunday, 
when she was a child. lastly, she took out of the 
drawer the well-thumbed copy of The PUgrMs 
ProgresBy which opened to her of its own accord at 
the words : " Now I further saw that betwixt them 
and the gate was a river." 

She fell into a sort of trance, as she read on and 
on, filling up the description, not with the figures of 
Christian and Hopeful, but with one small, well- 
remembered form. It was all so beautiful, so 
blessed, that she would fain have wished that the 
dream had ended there. But — that last glimpse of 
Ignorance coming up behind dispelled the charm, — . 
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somehow she had got painfolly back upon herself in 
thai closing paragraph. Yet should not she too 
set out on pilgrimage to the Celestial City, — ^by and 
by — ^when she was older — ^when, perhaps, like Ale- 
thea, she was no longer able to enjoy the delights of 
Vanity Fair — at any rate, after the Egertons had 
come to Bockton, and were gone again ? 

And then she fell into a reverie of a different 
nature, — carrying on in imagination an animated 
dialogue with Fanny Egerton touching certain 
topics of interest that had been hinted at, rather 
than expressed, in the crossed page of the pink, 
perfumed letter. Was it, after all, so sad a privation 
to lose the first month of the London season? Could 
Fanny have indeed grown so heartless as to feel 
more distress for her own disappointment than for 
the cause of it — her sister's delicate health ? Had 
she not found out yet — what Gracy herself had been 
learning these last six months — that to bear the 
infirmities of the weak is for the strong a light and 
pleasant burthen ; that the simplest enjoyments are 
often the most real, — satisfying without cloying, 
extracting the honey fix)m life's flowers, yet leaving 
no sting behind ? Or, was Fanny Egerton right, and 
she herself all wrong? Would it indeed have been so 
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much happier for herself if Alethea had been strong 
and gay and — ^worldly? A shudder came over 
Orac/s mind at the bare idea of associating Alethea 
with worldliness. Ko ; although she felt somewhat 
unpleasantly that there was a great gulf betwixt 
Alethea and herself, she would not have it bridged 
in that way — ^not for ten thousand worlds ! 

She was surprised to find, by the sound of the 
opening of the garden gate, how quicMy time had 
slipped away. Fido's bark had just prepared her 
for a stranger, when Alethea walked in, followed by 
Dr. Farrar. 

"I overtook Miss Leigh this minute," he said. 
" She has been telling me of your being restless, 
but I don't think there is much the matter." 

"No, indeed. How could you be so foolish, 
Alethea ?— I verily believe, Dr. Farrar, Alethea has 
got it into her head that I shall be having lock-jaw." 

" T did know a poor man a few years ago who 
took lock-jaw from having got his forefinger crushed," 
confessed Alethea. 

" Alethea ! — There now. Dr. Farrar ! — did I not 
teU you how it was ? I assure you I am weU — 
quite welL I am always quite well, — in my body, 
at least." 
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'* It is not my business to minister to a mind dis- 
eased," was the rejoinder. 

There was a twinkle in his large blue eyes ; yet 
at that moment Gracy found out how penetrating 
they were, and felt slightly uncomfortable. 

" There ! you may look at my hand," she said, 
quickly drawing it out of the sling. 

What a pretty little hand it was — white and soft 
and dimpled like a child's ! be thought, as he took 
it into his own large muscular hand, that Gracy had 
said to herself was " clumsy." " Did it ever do any 
work ? " he asked himself, as, forgetting to confine 
his attention solely to what was his own business, 
he turned it slowly sidewise, to see if the forefinger 
might not be a little rough towards the point. An 
odd piece of curiosity for a man, had not the subject 
of the morning lecture — the character of Dorcas — 
brought back the memory of a busy needle, that had, 
alas ! ceased to ply its^ labours of love for himself 
and for the poor. He, too, had his relics, as well as 
Gracy; and was not one of them a small silver 
thimble, tarnished through disuse, which, when he 
held it up between his eye and the light, was seen 
to be perforated here and there ? His ideal woman 
had once been realized — in his mother. Ko ; the 
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finger was as smooth as it was round and untaper- 
ing. He did not like tapering fingers, although he 
had heard that they were admired. Somehow he 
liked holding that little hand in his, and pressed it 
here and there rather unmercifully, half -believing 
that he was doing so only to find out where the 
pressure might cause pain. 

" It does not hurt me at all, unless when you go 
near the wound," protested Gracy, getting impatient, 
" Alethea kuows I cannot bear to be in a doctor's 
handa" 

''I have no pretext for keeping you in mina 
Still give it rest, and in a few days it will be ready 
to every good work — ^to coats and garments." 

"Coats and garments!" exclaimed Gracy, in 
surprise and wonder. 

Anxious, matter-of-fact Alethea explained the 
allusion as soon as the sisters were once more alone. 
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" He that knoweth himself is vile in his own eyes, and is not 

pleased with the praises of men. 
" He is truly great that is little in his own eyes, and that maketh 

no account of any height of honour." 

Thomas a Eehfis. 

The Egertons duly arrived by the afternoon train 
of the following Friday: — father, mother, and maiden 
aunt ; Fanny, in special charge of the box of balls 
and mallets ; Edith, leaning upon her crutch ; Clara 
and Minnie, dragging their Scotch terrier by a chain 
fastened to his collar, and dragged in their own turn 
along the platform by "Mademoiselle;" servants, 
laden with umbrellas, waterproofs, rugs and band- 
boxes — each half-distractedly pointing out to the 
railway porters his or her own quota of the thirty- 
seven packages that made up the complement of the 
family luggaga It was well that Alethea was not 
at the terminus with Gracy ; for, as it was, it re- 
quired aU her courage and sense of duty to drive 
into Eockton next day to call upon Mrs. Egerton". 
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Gracy, who preferred walking to the jog-trot motion 
of a Bockton " tLy," had agreed to meet her sister at 
half-past three o'clock at Dr. Markham's house in 
the Square. 

The half-hour struck ; and Alethea instantly rose 
and took leave of her kind doctor, whom she had 
had the satisfaction of finding on the sofa, and 
already so far recovered from the effects of his late 
severe accident as to enjoy the luxury of reading 
and the occasional visit of a friend. But no Gracy 
was within sight when Alethea got to the street 
It was trying to her sense of the value of punc- 
tuality to be kept waiting there for ten — fifteen — 
twenty minutes ; but did not much of her life con- 
sist in learning to be patient in great things, and 
might she not practise the lesson upon little things 
as well ? So she sat still, as complacently as she 
could, — while the horse and "fly" perambulated 
one side of the Square backwards and forwards at 
the slowest walking pace, — gazing, with a feeling of 
wonder that hardly included admiration, at the 
startling toilettes that every now and then passed 
the carriage window, the wearers all going in one 
direction — towards the sea. How different they 
looked from her own Gracy, who was as much more 
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beautiful, as she was manifestly more simple and 
artless, than all those got-up girls ! 

" Good morning, Miss Leigh. You are looking 
for your sister, I presume. I have just seen her, 
going towards the pier in company with an elderly 
gentleman. She stopped to ask me to let you know 
that she had found on reaching Eockton that your 
friends were gone to hear the military band, which 
is to play at four o'clock for the first time this 
season. She thought you might like to join them 
at the marquee." 

"I, Dr. Farrar?" 

Alethea had put out her hand very timidly, — she 
was almost too breathless to speak. A twinkle 
came into the honest eyes that looked straight into 
hers from under their shaggy brows. 

" I understood you liked music. Miss Leigh ? " 

** So I do, — ^but in my own way. I dislike musical 
promenades and flower-shows, although I like music 
and flowers, — ^perhaps I ought rather to say, because 
I love music and flowers." 

"With some persons the argument would hold 
good the other way. But, excuse me, — I have a 
visit to pay. Can I order the driver to take you 
anywhere ?" 
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''Thank you. I am going to No. 7' Marine 
Parade." 

Alethea was not to be baulked in an expedition 
the first step of which had cost her so large on 
amount of resolution. But her heart fluttered, when 
the '' fly " stopped before the gate of the villa with 
the green veranda in front ; and her knees trembled 
a little, as she walked up the gravel path to the 
hall door. An invalid couch, half hidden behind a 
screen, stood just within the porch ; and on it lay, 
Alethea thought at the first glance, a heap of 
shawls and rugs. But, as she was in the act of 
passing it to ring the bell, a small hand was eagerly 
stretched out towards her; and, looking round, a 
childlike face met her with a smile of welcome. 

** You are Alethea ? I have been expecting you 
every minute; Gracy told me you were coming. 
She looked in for a moment, after she met papa. 
I am sorry mamma and Fanny were gone out ; but 
Gracy said she was sure you would not mind 
talking for a little to only me. I will send for 
manuna and Fanny now. — Jim 1 " 

"Pray don't," said Alethea, deprecatingly. "I 
shall like to make your own acquaintance quietly 
first. You are Edith, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; and here is Jim. Jim, shake hands with 
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Miss Leigh. Now, carry me up-stairs to the draw- 
ing-room. It will not do for Miss Leigh to sit out 
beside me here." 

Alethea was reminded of the epithet made use 
of by Gracy in describing Fanny Ilgerton's eldest 
brother, by the bashful air with which he came 
forward to yield obedience to the first of his little 
sister^s commands. But he no longer looked 
" sheepish," when he bent down and took up the 
invalid in his arms, with a tenderness such as is to 
be found only in natures at once strong and gentle. 
She followed him up-stairs with his burthen. He 
laid the girl down upon the sofa; adjusted the 
pillows to her head ; arranged the blanket, so as to 
cover the weak limbs without touching them ; 
placed a chair for Alethea ; and left the room, with- 
out having uttered a word in her hearing. 

" He must have overheard what you said. He 
knows I enjoy a tSte^tete" said Edith, apolo- 
getically. *' Now, draw in your chair closer to me. 
Put your feet on that stool, — ^there, that will do ! 
Now, begin and talk to me." 

'^ I am not a good talker," said Alethea, with a 
sudden revival of shyness. "I make a better 
listener, I think." 

"But you must both listen and talk to me. I 
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wish to tell you how much I like Bockton. It is so 
interesting to be in a new place, — ^to see all the 
strange faces, and watch eveiything that goes on, 
and make up endless histories out of what you hear 
and see. Those donkey-boys had such a squabble a 
little while ago under our windows; they are less 
quiescent than their donkeys, who seem to me to 
set the most perfect example of patience under want 
of employment that I have ever witnessed. Don't 
you admire them, and envy them for the virtue ? " 

"I might, — only that in their case it is not 
exactly martyrdom to be idle." 

" Is it martyrdom in any case, except when people 
want to make money ? " 

" I do not want to make money ; yet it is to me a 
very great trial — a most paLoful — " 

Alethea stopped short, startled at the sound of 
her own confession. It was very unlike her to open 
her mind to a stranger on a personal matter; yet 
here she was, speaking out upon a subject that lay 
very deep down in her heart to — one of the Egertons ! 

"What should you wish to do, Alethea dear?" 

Alethea pressed the little hand that had taken her 
own in it so winningly, and, a faint flush coming into 
her pale cheeks with the effort, answered simply — 
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" Good/' 

" Then you must do it to me. You can't think 
how much I like to be made good. Gracy tells me 
how good you are. Now hush ! don't speak ; you 
need not deny it. I am not clever like Fanny, but 
for all that I can find out some things fast enougL 
There now ! I have found out already that you are 
true and sincere, — ^that when you say a thing you 
really mean it, — ^which is more than I can testify 
of the most of my acquaintance. I often myself say 
things I do not mean at all ; but then I say them 
in fun, not in flattery. I get into scrapes now and 
then in this way with very serious people; and 
then, instead of apologizing or explaining, I like to 
go on, — ^it amuses me so to see how my speeches 
shock their matter-of-fact perceptions. But per- 
haps you will tell me that this is a wicked pleasure, 
and that I must give it up ?" 

" If it causes pain or vexation to others, I should 
say you ought With strangers, speaking generally, 
it is a hazardous experiment." 

*' And this is just what I like about it If I 
knew exactly how my words would be taken, there 
would be no fun, no venture. But don't be afraid 

D 
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that I shall play off any practical jokes upon you. 
Indeed, I am quite serious now — as serious as if I 
were talking to papa or Jim. Hark ! do you hear 
the music? — Auf Flilgeln des Oesangesl How 
softly it comes to us over the water ! Would you 
be afraid to throw up the window ? Thank you so 
much. Now, hush I let us listen." 

It was interesting to Alethea to watch the still- 
ness with which her companion, a moment before 
so lively and loquacious, lay and listened: eyes 
closed, hands folded, lips slightly parted, — coun- 
tenance and attitude betokening at once the most 
exquisite enjoyment and the most profoimd repose. 
By and by the repose gave place to emotion : large 
tears stole out from under the fringes of the long, 
black eyelashes, and rolled slowly down the pale 
cheeks. There was a long silence, even after the 
last notes had died away. 

" Does it not make you feel very happy, Alethea ? 
Does it not make you feel very good ?/' 

Alethea started. Those large, soft eyes, still 
moistened with tears, were looking into her own, 
evidently expectiag an answer to the question. 

" It does make me feel — a little happy," she said 
slowly. " Many things, even outward things. 
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make me feel far happier than music ever does. 
Nothing ever makes me feel at all good." 

" How strange ! But I suppose that must be 
just because you are so good already. Gracy asked 
me to-day how I did; and when I. told her my 
shoulders ached badly, she said she never remem- 
bered she had shoulders at all, unless when little 
Gerty demanded to be set up upon them. On 
the same principle, if you do not feel yourself 
good, it is because you are so very good, so very 
humble." 

"At least you will soon help to humble me, if 
you go on in this strain," replied Alethea, fairly 
laughing. 

She would have made some more serious remark 
the next winute, her naturally keen sense oi the 
ludicrous having only come to the surface for a 
moment, leaving the gravity that was now more 
habitual to her to return, together with a mingled 
feeling of adqiiration for Edith's simplicity and of 
pity for her ignorance. But the sound of hurried 
footsteps on the gravel stopped her just as she was 
about to speak. 

"It is papa's voice; he and mamma are just 
coming in at the gate. Who is that with mamma 
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and Gracy, I wonder? Why, the one behind, with 
Fanny, is that Captain St John ! I wish he would 
not come in. I wonder how Fanny can bear him 
to dangle after her as he does. I did not know he 
was with the depdt at Bockton." 

A little feeling of fright seized Alethea's mind, 
of self-reproach for not having joined the Eger- 
ton party on the pier. But she again became 
moderately tranquil at the sight of Gracy's face, 
with its simple, innocent expression, as she followed 
Mrs. Egerton quickly into the drawing-room. In- 
troductions were gone through, apologies followed, 
until Alethea, unused to meeting with strangers or 
replying to ceremonious speeches, hardly knew 
what she was saying or doing. She had only a 
vague consciousness that Mr. Egerton was rather 
short and stout, with iron-grey hair, and with the 
unmistakable air of a shrewd, intelligent, thorough- 
going man of business ; that Mrs. Egerton had a 
soft voice, a bland smile, an insinuating manner; 
that Fanny laughed and talked more loudly than 
was in strict keeping with her striking resemblance 
to a figure in a Magasin des Modes; that they all 
professed gratification at making her acquaintance, 
and joined in a pressing invitation for herself and 
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Gracjy to stay to dinner, and drive back to The 

Cottage in the evening. 

"Thanks. You are very kind, but you must 

excuse me ; I scarcely ever dine from home. I am 

not strong enough to be out in the evening air 

except in midsummer. Gracy, however, shall do as 

she likes." 

" Then I will go home with Alethea : I am tired." 
Alethea's heart gave a little leap for joy. Yet 

she would have been glad that Gracy had declined 

the invitation with more courtesy. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Not many lives, but only one have we. 

One, only one ; 
How sacred should that one life ever be. 

That narrow span ! 
Day after day filled np with blessed toil, 
Hoar after hour still bringing in new spoil." 

BONAB. 

"Will you come with me to the Eectory this 
afternoon, dear ? I have a note from Mrs. Fisher, 
to say she hopes I shall induce you to help her for 
onca She wishes some little things finished up 
to-day for the box that is to be sent off to Tinne- 
velly next week." 

"What do you do at your working-party ? " asked 
Gracy, cautiously. "Who go to it besides your- 
self?" 

"As a rule, we make clothes for the poor of the 
parish; but now and then we do fancy-work for 
bazaars at stations of the Church Missionary Society. 
There are not many workers, — indeed, I could not go 
if the room were crowded, — but we get through a 
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considerable amount of sewing. Sometimes we 
have unexpected assistance, as, for instance, when 
the Miss Shiptons walk over all the way from 
the farther end of Eockton to give us their ser- 
vices." 

" Old maids !" exclaimed Gracy contemptuously. 
" The most ridiculously tiresome specimens of their 
class too I I met them on the road yesterday, wad- 
dling along one after another, in the fashion of 
ducks going to the water, — each two or three yards 
apart, — first. Miss Shipton; next, Miss Dorothy; 
lastly. Miss Jemima. The encounter with me had 
the happy effect of uniting their scattered forces ; 
but oh ! Alethea, what a volley of advices and sug- 
gestions was discharged at my poor, devoted head ! 
— Did I not dislike walking by myself? Did my 
sister approve of my coming to Eockton so often 
alone ? Would it not be better for my health to 
take a daily constitutional in the direction of 
Dipley? Was I not afraid to wear so brilliant a 
ribbon ? — ^there were often cattle on the road, and 
anything approaching in colour to scarlet was 
dangerously attractive to cattle. My little dog, 
too, would be sure to excite them ; and they would 
chase him, and he would naturally run to me for 
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protection. Whenever I happened to be attacked, 
I must get over the wall as fast as possible ; or, if 
that were impracticable (the one where we stood 
was at least ten feet in height), I must alternately 
half open and shut my parasol in the face of the 
infuriated animal — w! — and Miss Dorothy kindly 
gave me a lesson on the spot. But, oh dear ! I had 
no parasol ! what would become of me then ? And 
her sallow, wrinkled face actually seemed to grow an 
inch longer at the thought of the horrible fate in 
store for me. It was all the fault of those hats, 
Miss Shipton affirmed. In her youth girls wore 
cottage bonnets, with ribbons crossed over the top 
and a bow at the back, — ^female modesty had disap- 
peared from society, along with plain straw bonnets 
with curtains. It was deplorable to see how im- 
pudent girls looked now-a-days in their tumed-up 
hats. And how idle the age was grown ! chimed in 
Miss Jemima. Was it possible that I had never 
sewed a sampler ? Never been taught to mark in 
blanket stitch? Never read Mrs. Hannah More's 
PracticaJ Piety? in a single page of which there 
was more profitable instruction than in all your 
trashy modem periodicals put together, — with a 
significant glance at the Comhill that I happened 
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to be carrying back to the library. No, Al ; if the 
Misa Shiptons are the sort of people you meet at the 
Kectory working-party, be merciful, I entreat you, 
and do not ask me to join it." 

The tone of Gracy's climax was so ludicrously 
pathetic that Alethea laughed until she coughed 
immoderately. 

" But they are not the only people who go; indeed, 
they do not come very often. I only mentioned 
their names to show you how anxious they are to be 
useful, since they come so far to help in a good 
work. You know, dear, we must not look only to 
eccentricities of character, and overlook excellencies, 
— ^in others, I mean. I find it good to laugh at my 
own oddities sometimea" 

" Yours, Alethea ! " 

They did rise up before Grac/s mind, when she 
set herself to think over what they could be ; but 
she was too good a little sister to indulge in her 
love of amusement at Alethea's expense. 

"Well, I will go for once," she said, good- 
naturedly. " But Mrs. Fisher must not expect me 
to ' assist' regularly, — as your friend Leonine would 
express it." 

The truth was, Gracy had one or two reasons of 
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her owHy which influenced her, even more than did 
Mrs. Fisher^s note or Alethea's persuasions, in com- 
ing to this decision. One of these was the &ct, 
that, contrary to what might have been expected 
after Fanny Egerton's vehement protestations of 
friendship for Gracy, Fanny had not yet found her 
way to The Cottage. Nearly a fortnight had elapsed 
since Alethea's visit to Mrs. Egerton, and the visit 
had not been returned ; and Gracy, in the soil of 
whose nature the virtue of meekness had not as yet 
been implanted, had scorned Alethea's suggestion 
that she should ascertain for herself the reason of 
Fanny's absence, carefully avoiding, in' her two last 
expeditions to Bockton, the neighbourhood of the 
Marine Parade. Alethea herself had felt some 
secret disappointment in the matter, — ^not so much 
from the breach of etiquette, or even out of sym- 
pathy for Gracy, as from the reflection that the 
acquaintance which she had made with Edith 
Egerton might not, after all, be developed into an 
intimate friendship. For Alethea, shut up as she 
so long had been from plans of ordinary usefulness, 
had got into a habit of supplying the lack of out- 
ward occupation by an activity of imagination that 
events too often proved to be deceptive. She had 
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felt interested in Edith, — so much so that for once 
she had acted from impulse, and had stooped at 
parting to kiss the pale cheek, down which the 
large tear had rolled. That child-like face had 
often since seemed to rise up before her. In quiet 
moments she had over and over again in memory 
seen those large, dove-like eyes looking into hers, 
heard that soft musical voice asking : " Does it not 
make you feel very happy ? does it not make you 
feel very good V — and she had longed for an oppor- 
tunity to tell the questioner what alone it was that 
had ever made her feel very happy, that could ever 
make her or any one else good at alL 

But Gracy had another reason, unguessed by Ale- 
thea, not very patent even to herself, but which, 
although she had not as yet thought it out very 
clearly, had taken a certain indefinite form in her 
mind. Would it not be well, she was beginning to 
ask herself, to have some aim in life beyond and 
above the mere filling up of its passing moments — 
some end to look forward to that would be worth 
living for ? What should it be ? — self-improvement, 
usefulness to others, enjoyment of, assimilation to, 
all that is pure and lovely and of good report ? 
Would the making of " coats and garments " help 
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her to the discoyeiy or achieyement, whicheyer it 
might be? Or did she need a more potent spell 
— ^the attraction of a personal influence — to lead 
her onward, upward? And if the latter, whose 
should it be ? Alethea was too graye, Mrs. Fisher 
too busy, Fanny Egerton too Myolous, Edith too 
simple, for any of these to become her confidante or 
guida Mr. Fisher had been her father^s fayourite 
pupil and faithful friend, and she had always felt a 
special attraction towards him, because he had been 
little Em/s godfather. But, then, Mr. Fisher, with 
all his gentleness, was the one person in the world 
of whom she felt afraid. He was the only man in 
the world whom she might say she knew, except the 
Egertons — father and sons — ^and, perhaps — 

Vain, foolish Gracy ! How Alethea might haye 
trembled, if she had seen the care with which 
before the mirror that wild, wayy hair was confined 
in its bright ribbon! — ^happily to escape from its 
bondage nearly as soon as its possessor from the 
little artifice that was equally unnatural to her. 
For, playing about on the lawn, when the sisters 
reached the Eectory, was little Gerty, — who seemed 
to consider "Gacie" as her peculiar slave, whom 
she had a right to command to follow her whither- 
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soever her own free will led the way : — up one path, 
and down another; along by the thorn hedge, now 
almost green; irreverently through the little gate, 
that happened to be open, and away among the 
grassy mounds and sculptured monuments. Luckily 
Gracy got up in time to seize the little hands in 
the sacrilegious act of appropriating a fresh, beauti- 
ful bouquet, that was "just lying there, and wasn't 
nobody's at all," the would-be robber stoutly main- 
tained. When Gracy would have got away is un- 
certain, had not a powerful deliverer appeared in 
the person of " Nurse," to transform the little despot 
into an obedient subject. 

Fingers and tongues appeared to be equally busy 
when Gracy at length joined the working-party. 
She met with a cordial reception, and was invited 
to select from the materials upon the table what 
she would prefer. 

" Don't ask me to do anything of that kind," she 
said to a lady who was offering her some sus- 
picious-looking blue-striped calico. " It is far too 
hard to sew, — ^besides, I never made the smallest 
portion of a shirt in my life: I have not the 
faintest idea of what these different pieces are. No, 
— ^pray don't take the trouble to find a pattern for me; 
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there is no use of my* learning about such matters, 
now that machines are so generally employed." 

This last remark was addressed to Miss Jemima 
Shipton, whose approving smile of recognition on 
Grac/s appearance had already changed to a frown 
of displeasure. 

''The mechanism provided for ns by nature is 
the oldest and the best, Miss Grace/' 

" But art and science are progressive," retorted 
Gracy, half-angry and half-amused. — " But, stay — 
here is the very thing for me ! — ^bows to make up 
of this lovely pink ribbon for these beautiful little 
muslin pinafores. May I, Mrs. Fisher? Thanks. 
I like working with ribbons so much. Indeed, I 
like doing millinery of all kinds." 

A confession which she instantly regretted, as, 
turning round, she met the scrutinizing stare of one 
of Fanner Truefitt's five daughters fixed upon herself, 
for a purpose not to be mistaken. How foolish she 
was to care who took her for a model in the art of 
personal adornment! Might she not rather feel 
flattered by the silent homage paid to her taste? 
•And yet she had not felt it pleasant these last six 
months to see each change upon her outward 
j)erson reproduced at least twofold with the in- 
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terval of a single week ! They were good, honest, 
girls, those Miss Truefitts, who taught in the Sun- 
day-school, and must therefore have a higher motive 
in their regular church-attendance than the study 
of the prevailing modes. It was not their fault 
that their father, who had risen in life by his own 
industry and integrity, had sent them to London 
boarding-schools, '* to make ladies of them," or that 
they were clever with their hands and not blind, 
like poor old Patience Willis, whom her little 
granddaughter led by the hand every Sunday up 
the centre aisle. 

Still, with all her reasoning, Gracy retired to the 
remotest end of the room, to take up her position 
in her usual favourite comer of the oriel window, 
from which, without being herself observed or criti- 
cised, she might hear and see all that was passing 
without as well as within. 

" I think we are all supplied, and now we may 
begin our reading," said Mrs. Fisher, taking up a 
book that lay on the table. " I hope this will be 
interesting to us all — Mmdip Annals. It is an 
account of Mrs. Hannah More's most successful 
work — at Cheddar, I think, and other places, 
— written by one of her sisters. Shall we try it ? " 
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The ladies, thus appealed to, signified in various 
little speeches their acquiescence in the proposal : 
— ^Alethea had read the book ah-eady, but would 
be glad to hear it over again. Miss Shipton was 
sure it would be most improving reading, — every- 
body knew what an admirable woman Mrs. Hannah 
More had been — quite an honour to the sex. Miss 
Dorothy had once spent a week at Cheddar, — ^the 
scenery was beautiful, but the herds of cattle were 
rather picturesque than agreeable. Miss Truefitt, 
whose secret views in life were matrimonial, and 
in a sphere for which her London education had 
not exactly fitted her, " would be glad to hear how 
a married lady made the cheeses." At which last 
remark naughty Gracy laughed outright ; poor Miss 
Truefitt coloured up to the roots of her hair ; and 
Alethea trembled all over with shame and con- 
sternation. The little contretemps, however, passed 
over. As the reading proceeded, Alethea regained 
her composure ; Miss Truefitt, her usual ruddy com- 
plexion. Gracy, even, recovered her gravity, and 
became so much interested as to feel disappointed 
when, an hour later, the entrance of a maid and a 
clatter of cups and saucers were a signal to Miss 
Jemima Shipton to shut the book. 
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" Thank you for coming, Gracy dear," said Mrs. 
Fisher by and by, when all but Alethea and she 
were gone. "You have helped us very much. 
May we not hope to see you regularly among us 
now? — ^Look, Alethea, could you or I have made 
up these as neatly as Gracy has done ? " 

"You might, but I could not," replied Alethea, 
humbly. "I am too fond of small stitches — ^too 
fidgety about little things in general — ^to succeed 
in giving efifect to my work. — But come, Gracy; 
we must go. Miss Shipton said she thought it 
would rain soon." 

''like Miss Shipton! She came up to me a 
little while ago to ask what time it was. She 
always takes ofif her watch before she goes out, 
lest she should get robbed of it ; and she wears 
it in the house, where they have a clock in every 
room! — But perhaps you had better go, Al; — ^it 
would not be good for you to get wet. I have 
just this last bow to finish, and this ribbon to draw 
through the insertion. — ^Ah! here comes Gerty 
with her doll for me to mend, — I had forgotten 
^bout it Don't wait for me, Al." 

" Never mind the doll, if you are tired now." 

" But, mamma, — Gacie ponuniced." 
E 
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"And 'Gacie' will perfonn/' said Gracy, quickly; 
— ^Mr. Fisher must not be allowed to accuse me 
of shaking his child's £edth in the sacredness of a 
promise." And she at once set to work to force 
open the eyelids of the lovely " AnnabeUa," which 
had been sealed in a whole week's unbroken 
slumber. Gerty clapped her hands, and danced 
with delight, when the blue orbs again appeared. 
"Now mend this too," she said, exactingly. And 
Gracy, having carefully examined the wound from 
which the poor pink arm seemed to be getting 
emptied of its life's blood, stuffed a little shaping 
of flannel into the hole, and began to sew it up. 
A head was thrust in at the door, and Gerty shouted 
"papa;" then another, — ^but this time the child 
would not let the intruder get away so easily ; and, 
nolens volens, " Uncle Fed " was dragged forward to 
the comer where Gracy sat at work, still half- 
concealed. 

" Are you disengaged ? Can you speak to me for 
a few minutes ? " 

" Yes. I have just finished a surgical operation. 
How do you think I have succeeded ? " asked Gracy 
gaily, holding up the toy. 
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" 0, Miss Leigh ! I mistook you for my sister. 
Can you tell me where she is ? " 

" She left the room with Alethea a few minutes 
ago. Are you well?"' she inquired hurriedly, 
struck now by his unusual pallor, as she had been 
a moment before with the gravity of his tone. 

" Quite well — thank you ! " 

The answer was so curt that Gracy put no second 
question. He had not yet schooled himself, she 
thought, in the art of thoroughly concealing his 
feelings. What an anxious profession a doctor's 
must be ! How much he must need at times some 
one to whom to confide his troubles! — ^Was Mrs. 
Fisher the type of a wise, sympathizing sister? — 
How nice it must be for any one to feel useful in 
this way ! Ah ! — ^if only little Erny had lived to 
be a man ! 



CHAPTEE VL 



^* Oh, to Bee or hear her singiiig ! scaroe I know which is divinest — 
For her looks sing too— she modulates her gestures on the tune ; 
And her month stirs with the song, like song ; and when the notes 

are finest 
Tis the eyes that shoot ont Tocal light and seem to swell them on." 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



" Tell me— shall I do ? " 

" Let me see." Alethea had opened her eyes — 
closed in weariness, not sleep, got up from the sofa, 
and was turning Gracy slowly round. "Let me 
just draw out the fringe of your sash. Yes — ^you 
are very nice. I hope you will enjoy yourself. Say 
to Mrs. Egerton that I was sorry to miss her visit 
the day we were at the rectory. Try if you cannot 
persuade Edith to come with Fanny and spend a 
day with us. Say she shall be as quiet as ever she 
likes ; and tell her how lovely the view is from this 
window. Is it not ? " 

It was indeed very beautiful on that calm even- 
ing in May : — ^in front, the Channel, one unbroken 
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sheet of burnished gold, specked only here and there 
in the far horizon by a silvery sail, that might have 
belonged to " a painted ship upon a painted ocean ;" 
to the right, the bay, giving back, as in ''a molten 
looking-glass,** in long irregular reflections, the fresh 
verdure of the trees, the dark velvety green of the 
high range of downs, the marked outline of the 
white perpendicular cliffs — over the tops of which 
the setting sun cast a parting beam of glory full 
upon the old church of Bockboume, gilding the top- 
most clusters of the lilacs, and painting an aureole 
found Grac/s head. 

Alethea clasped her hands in an ecstasy of silent 
admiration* Gracy smiled at her sister^s enthu- 
siasm, but she went forward and kissed her. It 
was well that Alethea could enjoy it all so much ; 
but for her own taste it was perhaps a little too 
quiet, on that particular evening, when she was just 
starting for the Egertons'. Mrs. Egerton and Fanny 
had called at last the week before, at an hour when 
unfortunately both Alethea and Gracy happened to 
be from home. But the day following a pink note 
had arrived, by a special messenger, for Gracy, 
written in Fanny's old ardent style of correspond- 
ence, — the first page filled with expressions of 
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regret that she and her mamma had been ''unavoid- 
ably prevented" from getting sooner to The Cottage; 
the second, intimating that they expected " a very 
few friends" on the evening of the 17th, and would 
be delighted if Gracy would join the party. Gracy 
had been enchanted ; Alethea, pleased that her sister 
should have some quiet amusement with her Mends. 
Accordingly, the invitation had been accepted, and 
now the hour was come. More than come, for now 
Gracy was obliged to wait a full half-hour for the 
" fly " that was to carry her to Eockton. 

At length the welcome sound of wheels was heard. 

" I will send Hutchins to come home with you, 
dear, — ^I don't like the idea of your driving out 
alone after it is dark," said Alethea, as Gracy, in 
obedience to her sister's suggestion, only half- 
gathered up the long skirt of her white muslin 
dress. At what hour do you think you will be 
coming away ? " 

" I suppose about half-past ten. — You know Edith 
is not strong enough for late hours. But pray don't 
sit up for me, if you should feel tired. I will come 
and tell you all about it, after you are in bed." 

And she waved her hand in a gay adieu, and was 
gone. 
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She felt slightly disconcerted, on reaching the 
Egertons', to be met at the door with the announce- 
ment that carriages were to be ordered at two 
o'clock; to be presented with a ticket, bearing a 
certain numeral, by the maid who divested her of 
her cloak; to be ushered into a reception-room, the 
brilliant illumination of which so dazzled her eyes, 
on coming out of the grey twilight, that nearly a 
minute elapsed before she could clearly discern 
where to find her hostess — ^whom the general hum of 
voices and Fann/s brilliant execution of Thalberg's 
Home, Sweet Home had prevented from hearing her 
guest's name announced. It would have been even 
more awkward for her, had not Jim, who happened 
to be standing near the door, come forward to con- 
duct her to his mother, and then bustled about to 
find a seat for her, where she might be half-hidden 
behind the voluminous folds of a pink satin gown. 
Fanny came up after she had finished playing, shook 
hands with her, and turned away, — not, however, 
before Grac/s quick eye had detected the super- 
cilious glance which Fanny, in her own besatinned, 
bejewelled splendour, cast upon her friend's white 
muslin dress with its simple trimming of blue. 
Where could all these people have come from ? she 
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asked herself, stealing a glance now and then be- 
tween the flappings of the sandal-wood fan, whose 
proximity to her olfactory nerves in that over- 
crowded, over-heated room would not have been 
very agreeable to Alethea. Had not Fanny assured 
her that she herself was her only Mend in the 
neighbourhood of Bockton? Who could they all 
be? 

She made a sign to Minnie, who was crossing the 
room, to come and speak to her. 

" I will tell you those I know," whispered the 
child, in answer to her question. " That gentleman 
talking to mamma — the very ugly man, with the 
gold glass stuck in his eye, and his hair curled-up 
like a retriever^s — is Sir Herbert Clare. And that 
is Lady Clare beside Fanny. Do see how she stuffs 
her handkerchief to her mouth, when she tries to 
smile ; that is because she has got false teeth, and 
she wants to hide them. And her hair is all dyed 
and made up ; and her cheeks are painted ; and she 
has got stuff for making her eyes look bright, and 
stuff for touching up her eyelids, and — " 

" Hush ! you naughty child, — solnebody may hear. 
What business have you to know about such 
things?" 
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" I can't help it j Ethel Clare took me into her 
mamma's room the other day, and showed me all 
the bottles and the brushes. She was making me 
eyebrows, — she said they would be a great improve- 
ment to me, as mine are so light ; but she had got 
only one done, when Lisette — ^Lady Clare's maid — 
came in and turned us both out And then Ethel 
took me round to the stable, and shewed me the 
cream-coloured pomes' two long black tails hanging 
up upon pegs. Mademoiselle asked me what I had 
been doing to my face ; and I told her, and all that 
I had seen ; and she only laughed, and said I must 
wash it ofif. You know Captain St. John ? — he is 
Lady Clare's brother. And Captain Harrison ? " 

" Yes, yes ; pray don't let him know I am here," 
said Gracy quickly, retreating a little farther behind 
the pink satin dress. Her concealment, however, 
was only temporary, — by and by there was a lull in 
the music, and then Mrs. Egerton, with Jim's assist- 
ance, found her out. 

** You will give us a song, Gracy, my love !" 

" Yes — I shall be so happy." 

Gracy had started up at once, — there was no need 
in her case that Mrs. Egerton should employ her 
most persuasive arguments. Had it not been her 
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nature all her life to pour forth the gladness of her 
heart in gushes of sweet melody ? Was it not the 
crowning happiness of these last six months to have 
liberty to sing ? — softly to Alethea in the twilight, 
gaily to little Gerty in the sunshiije ; softly or gaily, 
as her mood might be, to herself all alone — ^by the 
seashore, on the breezy clifiF, resting upon the prim- 
rose bank, wandering through the shady wood. 

But now, almost for the first time, a feeling of 
loneliness crept over her heart, when, at the first 
notes of her song, all other sounds in the room were 
suddenly stilled. What did all that gay company 
care for her ? she asked herself. What did they 
care even for her music ? Was not their silence 
that of mere politeness ? Strange that in the felt 
absence of human sympathy the music itseK should 
come nearer to her than it had ever come before — 
that she should throw her whole soul, as it were, 
into it, until the pathos of The First Violet seemed 
to tremble in her clear, sweet voice, as if its dewy 
fragrance were stealing with the breath of spring 
upon her senses. Was it because she was conscious, 
long before she had ended the song, of a presence 
close behind her that gave her confidence? She 
knew quite well whose it was, before she had heard. 
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over the loud murmur of applause, the simple 
** Thank you/' or turned to look away from other 
admiration far up for the grateful expression of 
those blue, deep -set eyes. 

" I did not see you before. Dr. Farrar," she said, 
frankly. 

" I came in behind you, just after you had sat 
down to the piano. I am glad I was in time. It 
is beautiful — very beautiful. Do you play any of 
the Lieder oJme Worte ? " 

" Only one little piece without the notes, and it 
would be quite out of place here." 

" May I ask which it is ? " 

"The forty-second Psalm. It is a favourite of 
Alethea's. She asks me to play it very often." 

" I know it — exquisitely plaintive ; despondent 
throughout ; bursting into a wail of anguish ; and at 
last closing in a gentle pensiveness, like the tender 
cooing of a dove, — not rising to the tone of hope 
and triumph in which the psalm itself closes. I 
fancy the original may have been like it and yet 
unlike." 

" Do yoti mean David's ? " asked Gracy, rather un- 
used to the turn which the conversation was taking. 
" Yes, David's. May not his musical genius have 
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been of the type of Mendelssohn's ? National char- 
acteristics, we know, are not lost in the course of 
generations sometimes, — ^for instance, the short 
upper lip of the house of Hapsburg." 

" And the crafty, deceitful nature of the Jew, that, 
Alethea says, came into the family with Eebekah. 
I do 80 hate fraud and duplicity of all kinds," said 
Gracy, vehemently. " I could not bear to be in the 
most distant way connected with any one who 
practised them. I don't believe any one who is not 
perfectly true can be at all good." 

" Is it then so easy to be always true ? And may 
not a Jacob become an Israel ? " 

" Well, perhaps, — ^not often, I think. But, to go 
back to what we were speaking about," continued 
Gracy, who dearly loved an argument, — " I cannot 
think that genius ever repeats itself, like a moral 
quality or the lineament of a face. It is always 
alone, — a. new creation — God-given, — ^to make 
people happy. And it does 1" 

" Its possessor always ? " 

"Ah! you mean such as Byron. But surely 
even he was not always unhappy, — ^he must have 
had his bright days, as well as other peopla Do 
you take a very gloomy view of life, Dr. Farrar ? " 
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" I hope not ; but I see a good deal of suflferiDg, 
and it naturally makes me take a more serious view 
of life than you can yet do." 

'' Sather^ than I shall ever do, — ^that is, unless I 
can't help it I assure you, I don't mean to be a 
grave character at alL I intend to be gay and 
merry and light-hearted as long as I can." 

It was not to be for very long ; for even at that 
moment, as she looked up into his face, with one of 
her brightest, most engaging smiles, the sad, pitying 
expression that came into his eyes touched her in 
spite of herself, and made her feel sad too. 

"You are not going to rise, Gracy?" said Mrs. 
Egerton. " Do sing one more song." 

"What shall it be?" asked Gracy, resuming 
her seat. 

" Edie would like — My Mother bids me hind my 
Hair" answered Jim, who appeared at that moment. 

A new round of applause greeted the conclusion 
of Grac/s second song. But this time Gracy 
knew that it would be in vain to listen for the 
quiet " Thank you," to look far up for the gratitude 
of the blue, deep-set eyes. 

'* He was called away very suddenly, while you 
were singing." .; 
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Gracy felt positively angry. What right had 
Jim to read her thoughts, when she could hardly 
decipher them herself? Eeally, it was quite as 
hard to know what those quiet, undemonstrative 
natures might observe at times, as it was to be 
at all sure what things short-sighted people saw or 
did not see. 

** Will you come and see £die for a little by 
and by?" 

" Yes — I should like to go now." 

Gracy had quite forgiven Jim — ^transformed 
that instant into a guardian angel, as Captain 
Harrison's form was seen approaching. She was 
glad to take his arm, and be led out of the bright 
room, into another lighted only by the lamp that 
hung in the corridor, and the moonbeams that 
streamed in through the half open, uncurtained 
window. 

** So good of you to come 1 " exclaimed Edith, 
throwing her arms round Gracy's neck. ** But are 
you sure you don't mind leaving all the gaiety ? I 
should be so sorry to deprive you of any pleasure." 

"Then you will not grudge me that of staying 
beside you for a little while ? " said Gracy, patting 
the thin cheek playfully. " It is a relief, too, to 
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get out of the heat But are you not cold here, 
lying in a draught ? Did you not feel well enough 
to go in?" 

"No; — ^but shut the window, Jim. T am 
seldom cold I am almost always too warm. Feel 
me now." 

The little hand that Gracy took was burning. 

" Let me fan you a little." 

"Thanks. But — at the side of my face — ^not 
before my eyes, — ^I don't care to have my view 
intercepted. What fun it is to watch one's guests 
in what Jim calls their ' company manners !' There 
now — ^look at Lady Clare I She is in reality one 
of the crossest, most soured of women; because 
she has got one only child — a daughter — ^who 
cannot, of course, succeed to the baronetcy, which 
goes at Sir Herbert's death to his brother Captain 
Clare, — ^whom she can't endure, I suppose because 
he has got four sons. But just watch her now ! 
Did you ever see a more bewitching smile — any 
one who looked more truly angelic ? " 

" I don't exactly associate angels with dyed hair," 
replied Gracy, , laughing at the recollection of 
Minnie's uncalled-for disclosures. ''But do you 
mean to say that Sir Herbert is the elder brother of 
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Mr. Fisher's friend Captain Clare, who drives over 
from Dipley the first Sunday of every month with 
his wife and little boys? If so, the brothers are 
very unlike each other." 

" I don't know about that, — ^but I suppose it is 
the same ; for I saw Dr. Farrar shake hands with 
Sir Herbert to-night, as if he knew him more than 
professionally. What can have gone wrong with 
Dr. Farrar, I wonder ? He is always so cool and 
self-possessed when he comes to visit me ; and yet 
I think I never saw any man appear so terribly 
stunned as he did before he left this house a little 
while ago/' 

" Stunned 1 " exclaimed Gracy. 

" Yes, — ^he must have got some great shock or 
other. I saw him follow Hughes out of the draw- 
ing-room, while you were singing; and then I 
watched him, as he opened a paper Hughes gave 
him. He stood there, near the lamp, where the 
light fell full upon his face. He read, staggered 
back, grew deadly pale, — ^read again, crumpled up 
the paper, leaned against the wall,— stood for half 
a minute, with his hand firmly pressed upon his 
forehead ; and then he fled, as if he had committed 
a murder ; cleared the stair at one boupd, and the 
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hall and gravel path at another. I called Hughes 
in, the next time he was passing, to ask what it all 
meant He said a boy had brought a telegram for 
Dr. Farrar ; and that was all he knew." 

" Telegrams must be very startling things/' said 
Gracy, thoughtfully. 

" Not if you are used to them. Papa always sends 
them to mamma when he goes from home,- — ^it 
saves him the trouble of writing letters. He sent 
one this very afternoon, to say he was imexpectedly 
detained in Town. Papa is very considerate — just 
like Jim. But what is all this ? — Hutchins arrived 
for you already! Nonsense! You must bid her 
wait an hour and a half at least. Why, they are 
only now going to begin to dance ! * 

" But Alethea will be anxious." 

'' Then send Hutchins home, and bid her come 
back for you ; — ^you must not go before one o'clock. 
Now, no remonstrances ; — Alethea will not be dis- 
pleased ; I am sure she is very unselfish. I cannot 
go to parties myself, but I like to see others ei\]oy 
them. Alethea must do so too." 

'' She is unselfish; but she is different from you 
and me, Edith, — she would not go to gay parties, 
even if she were quite strong. She — she — ^has no 

p 
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taste for such things. She gives me my own way, 
though, in most things, — and — and — I think I should 
like to stay/' 

" Then it is decided you shalL So not one more 
word about it — Jim ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



" He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom." 

T?ie Ancient Mariner, 



The moon had gone down — nearly all the lights 
in Eockton had been extinguished — long before 
Gracy, heated and excited, stepped once more into 
the chaise that was to cany her home. The drive 
did her good : the night breeze cooled her flushed 
cheeks, and regaled her with the fragrance of lilacs 
and May-blossoms from the gardens on the out-' 
skirts of the town; while the quiet stars looked 
down upon her, with their soft radiance and calm- 
ing influence. They were nearing The Cottage, 
when she suddenly inquired of Hutchins how 
Alethea had received her message. 

" Quietly, Miss — like as she always does; but of 
course she was a little disappointed-like," replied 
the maid, in a tone that clearly conveyed a sense of 
personal displeasure, "I don't know how it majv 
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appear to you, Miss Gracy," she continued, with 
the air of one unhurthening her mind; ''but 
Martha and me has been a-saying that Miss Leigh 
is not at all like herself this some weeks back." 

''You don't think she is more delicate than 
usual?" asked Gracy, a little anxiously. "She 
has had no illness this spring ; and she has told me 
she seldom escapes having an attack of some kind 
during the east wind season." 

" People has attacks, and they has had them ; 
but when they goes on and on agoin' to have them, 
it's terrible 'ard when they does come. But," she 
went on after a pause, during which Gracy had 
vainly endeavoured to find out the logic of her 
asseverations, " as I says to Martha, ' Martha,' says I, 
* young eyes sees far off, and can't be expected to be 
always a-lookin' at what 's straight before them : of 
course, it's different with the likes of you and me, 
that has had experience in life.' I know I can 
never expect to find another mistress like my poor 
dear Miss Leigh ! " 

Hutchins whimpered a little, and was relieved : 
Gracy felt as if her heart had been suddenly trans- 
fixed by an arrow. Was Alethea going to be ill — 
very ill — ^perhaps going to die? and had she not 
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seen it — ^not so much as feared it ? Why had she 
been so selfish, so thoughtless^ so utterly without 
concern ? Why did it strike her only now for the 
first time, that Alethea had lain down to rest 
ofbener of late than she had been wont to do? — 
that her hand had felt thinner; her eyes looked 
more anxious, her face paler — even when not in 
immediate contrast with the new bonnet with pink 
ribbons and bright roses, that she had reluctantly 
consented to Grac/s making for her to wear on 
Easter Simday? Why was she only now aware 
that often these last weeks Alethea had been 
silent, abstracted ? Did she not now remember to 
have more than once surprised her in a mood of 
pensive meditation, of silent melancholy ? — to have 
seen her, when engaged in writing, suddenly stop, 
rest her head wearily upon her hand, and sigh? 
Had she not again, only yesterday, found Alethea'fi 
little Book of Psalms and old copy of the Olney 
Hymns^ that always used to lie upon her dressing- 
table, under the cushion of the drawing-room sofa, 
as if she wanted them at odd times now? Had 
not Alethea*s manner towards herself been less 
playful than formerly, but as kind and patient as 
ever ; nay, more tender and considerate, if possible ? 
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'What could be the reason of all these changes? 
Would Dr. Farrar know if Alethea was indeed 
seriously ill? And would he tell her — Gracy — ^the 
truth out frankly, if she could summon courage to 
ask him? 

Then about Dr. Farrar too? — ^how dififerent his 
character had appeared in her last interviews with 
him from what she had at first supposed it to be ! 
How strangely absent he had looked that day at 
the rectory — ^when he had taken no notice at all of 
little Gerty, and hardly any of herself 1 How 
serious his conversation had been just this very 
night I how sad and pitying that last look of his 
eyes into hers ! how unaccountable this behaviour a 
a few minutes later, as described by Edith Egerton ? 
Could there be any connexion, known or unknown, 
between the alteration in Alethea's demeanour and 
in his? 

**Now don't you be a-bangin* away there, to 
disturb my poor dear mistress at this hour of the 
jnoming for any young thing's folly," half-shrieked 
Hutchins to the driver, as, having drawn up and 
jumped off his box, he was in the act of going 
forward to seize the knocker. *' Poor thing 1 she's 
need of all the rest she 11 get on this side-: — " 
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Gracy did not hear the conclusion of the 
sentence, —but, let in by the maid's key, she took 
the hint, and stole up-stairs to her own room, with- 
out opening the door of Alethea's. The suspicion, 
however, which crossed her mind, that Hutchins' 
alarm for her ^' poor dear mistress " was increased 
by a sense of injury sustained by herself in having 
been compelled to retraverse the distance betwixt 
The Cottage and Eockton for what she evidently 
considered Grac/s folly, took the edge off her own 
anxiety. It came back again more keenly after 
she was \mdressed — ^when she heard Alethea cough, 
apparently in her sleep. She listened until the 
soimd had quite ceased ; then she put out her lamp, 
and knelt down before her bed. But — ^how to 
pray? How to compose her thoughts that had 
been in such a whirl of excitement and distress ? 
how even to find words wherewith to address God, 
when desires of the heart to offer up to Him were 
wanting? Should she give it up — ^rise from her 
knees as she had gone to them ; nay, more callous 
for the very outward posture ? No ; — ^there was the 
form of prayer lisped by her in her infancy, said 
aloud together by her and her brother in their 
childhood at ''one parent knee." At least she 
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could call in the aid of memory, and £ancy she 
again heard little Emy's voice repeating the 
fEuniliar words ; until, at the latter half of the last 
petition, her own heart and lips joined in: — 
" Deliver ns from evil !" 

It was but a vague apprehension that she had of 
the evil from which she cried to be delivered — ^a 
foreboding of calamity, rather than a consciousness 
of sin ; but long afterwards Gracy could look back 
upon this utterance of the petition as her first real 
prayer. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 



" The world's a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 
The truest wisdom there, and noblest art. 

Is his, who skills of comfort best ; 
Whom by the softest step and gentlest tone 

Enfeebled spirits own, 
And love to raise the languid eye. 
When, like an angel's wing, they feel him fleeting by.'* 

The Christian Year. 



ThSj last bell was rung, the signal given, the 
engine pufiTed, the whistle shrieked, as Alfred 
Farrar, carpet-bag in hand, strode in breathless 
haste along the platform of the Southampton ter- 
minus. A rapid questioning glance in at the 
windows of two or three carriages in succession ; 
the same answer in a different voice from each, 
" All full ! "—a shout, " Room here, sir ! "—and then 
he rushed forward, overtook the train already in 
motion, sprang in at the door held open for him, 
stumbled past the other occupants, got mechanically 
into a vacant seat, leaned back in the comer, and 
drew down his hat over his eyes. 
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The hour and a half which had elapsed since he 
had left Bockton had been too fully occupied in 
pushing forward on his journey — ^the first part of 
which was now accomplished — ^to leave him time to 
think. Now, however, he had abundant leisure to 
recall the telegram, to brood over its two short, ex- 
pressive, suggestive sentences, — ^''I am alone since 
yesterday morning. Come at once." 

" I am alone !" 

How many in the great metropolis might have 
indited those simple words! Some — ^proud inde- 
pendent spirits — exultingly, in glad escape at last 
from cords of companionship that to them hsA been 
only as iron fetters ; others — gentle, clinging natures, 
or bold natures to which gentler ones hsA clung 
— mournfully, in the dead silence that to them 
underran the city's ceaseless din ; others again, sur- 
rounded it might be by familiar faces, listening to 
well-known voices, yet most desolate of all, in their 
own felt, imutterable loneliness of spirit. But she 
who sent that message was not self-willed, had not 
been bereaved — at least by death, ought not to be a 
stranger to the tenderest human sympathy. One 
who had vowed to love and cherish her till death, 
ought to be with her now« would have been beside 
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her still, (for Alfred Farrar could not believe that 
his brother Aubrey, with all his faults, was utterly- 
heartless), had not stem necessity driven him from 
his home. 

" Since yesterday morning/' 

A day, a night, a second day, the coming shadows of 
another night — and stiU he had been absent. How 
it lent agony to the desolate cry — " I am alone !^' — 
urgency to the pathetic appeal — " Come at once ! " 

The electric wire had flashed back the news that 
he was coming, as fast as the midnight train would 
carry him. Impatient of its slow speed, — ^for he had 
missed the express by fifty minutes, — he started 
forward, peered out into the darkness in the vain 
search for some familiar landmark, drew out his 
watch and wound it, again leaned back into the 
comer and covered his faca 

Voices — a male and a female ; a rustle now and 
again opposite to him ; soft, regular breathing close 
to his elbow ; a whining a little farther off ; a low, 
monotonous lullaby sung in a minor strain : sounds 
that at any other moment his quick ear would have 
detected through the rattle of the train, were all 
alike unheard by him now. His thoughts were 
away, far away — ^pondering those words, "Since 
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yesterday morning ; " weighing their probable, their 
possible significance ; calculating time and distance ; 
searching unknown comers; plunging into un- 
fathomable depths, — ^in England — out of England — 
anywhere, everywhere, rather than where he was 
himself at that moment — in that railway car- 
riage. 

At length a moan fell upon his ear. It was a 
sound of suffering — the half-suppressed utterance 
of that which he lived to relieve, to, if possible, re- 
move. It brought him back in one instant to where 
he was, to what he was — ^a physician, a man, a 
Christian. 

The dim light from the carriage-lamp flickered, as 
he looked up, upon two faces opposite to him, — ^the 
one— that of a man — ^young, dark, still handsome, 
though with hollow eyes and sharpened features; 
the other — that of a woman — singularly fair and 
beautiful — a sweet, girlish countenance, made, per- 
haps, even more interesting than it would otherwise 
have been by its shade of anxiety and care. A 
second moan — expressive rather of exhaustion than 
of pain. The fair, young face was turned quite 
away now, bending over the sufferer ; and a grace- 
fully-rounded hand and arm were stretched out from 
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a loose sleeve of black silk, trying to arrange a 
change of posture. 

" Don't, dearest ; you will — hurt — ^yourself." 
" Pray allow me — I am a physician." 
Alfred Farrar had already drawn down the 
window ; and now his strong arm was round the 
invalid, supporting him while he sat upright and 
gasped for air. 

. " Give me some wine, if you have it here," he 
said, addressing the lady, when he saw that the 
paroxysm was nearly over. 

She poured a little out of a silver flask, and 
handed it to him. He put it to the lips of his 
patient, who drank it, and seemed to revive. He 
laid him back then ; improvised a couch, by draw- 
ing out some of the cushions of the carriage ; 
stretched the weary limbs upon it, and carefully 
covered them up. Turning round, his eyes, from 
underneath their shaggy brows, met the young 
wife's look of trustful gratitude with their look of 
gentle kindness. 

" He is weak," she said, " and he is very tired. I 
wished him to remain on board until morning, but 
he was anxious to get on without delay. You don't 
think it was wrong of me to humour him in this ?" 
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" No ; you have done quite right. He is asleep 
now, and will awake refreshed — his pulse is better. 
Now, try and get some rest yourself— you want it. 
I will watch for you, and let you know whenever he 
moves/' 

It did not seem to strike him as being at all 
strange that he should be giving orders to a total 
stranger, or that his orders should be at once obeyed. 
He was used, somehow, to being obeyed when he 
chose to command. Some men always are. 

It had done him good to have his energies, his 
sympathies, called out at this time, in this unex- 
pected way — ^to see and to feel that there were 
other sorrows, other burthens, in the world besides 
the one which had been aU-absorbing, well-nigh all- 
crushing, to himself these last few hours. 

As the lamp-light grew pale in the advancing 
dawn, he made a closer survey of his fellow- 
travellers. The gentleman was quiet; the lady 
also had closed her eyes, after their anxious watch- 
ing; the dark woman in the^ comer had ceased her 
song, and, with the fair infant in her arms, was fast 
asleep. A long-drawn breath beside him ; then one 
or two slight movements, and a tiny figure slid 
down and touched the lady's dress. 
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" Mamma — where are we ? " 

" In England, Amy/' 

" In England ! Is this England ? " 

" Yes ; you were asleep when we landed. Kind 
Jack carried you on shore, and laid you down 
there." 

"Oh! was T asleep? Mamma — is dear papa 
quite well now ? " 

"Not quite yet, darling." Her lip quivered; a 
tear started to her eye. 

" But he will get well soon now," she said cheer- 
folly, a ray of hope lighting up her face. " It is so 
nice. Amy, to be at home again — where everybody 
is so good. Dear papa was not well a little while 
ago ; but that kind gentleman gave him something 
to make him better." 

She stooped, and took up her child upon her 
knee, stroked the long, flaxen hair, and kissed the 
little fewje. A bright little face it was, Alfred 
Farrar thought, in spite of its sallowness; for the 
clear hazel eyes had a merry look in them, that was 
altogether unlike the child's subdued voice and' 
quiet ways. He knew it well — that restrained, 
mirthfulness : he had seen it again and again in 
the dwellings of the poor. He had watched it 
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sadly — that shadow creeping through the home 
until it overtakes the last, sunniest spot, — ^that 
undefined awe of something not understood, not to 
be explained, which makes even little children 
learn to be stilL 

Little Amy's eyes, however, were not so still as 
the rest of her small body ; for they cast sundry 
wistful glances towards ''the kind gentleman'' 
opposite, and a very slight culvance on his part was 
all that was needed to induce her to slip down 
from her position, and, with the frankness learned 
in her board-ship life, come and make friends with 
hiTTi. A wonderfully short acquaintance found her 
sitting on his knee, looking up into his face, telling 
him stories in her own quiet way about Jack's 
monkey and parrot, and refreshing his memory 
with her navoe repetition of old nursery rhymes. 

" Who taught you all these ? " he asked, a little 
absently; for his thoughts had wandered away 
again, far back into the long-forgotten past. 

''Papa. And he taught me other things too; 
but. they were not funny things like these. He 
tajQght me a long thing to say to him, when he 
lay on deck under the awning; but I forget all 
but the end of it," 
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" And what was the end of it ? " 

'* ' The shadow of a great rock in a weary land/ " 
repeated little Amy, reverently. "Mamma says 
that means Jesus. I love Jesus — don't you ? ** 

It was a very imexpected, very pointed ques- 
tion, and he did not answer it with his lips just 
then ; but, as he drew the child closer to himself, 
something in his eyes as well as in his heart must 
have said " yes " to it, for the little eager, upturned 
face looked satisfied. He had taken her up in his 
arms, at a moment when he would rather have 
been undisturbed by her prattle — ^partly because 
he loved little children, partly out of sympathy 
with her parents' sorrow; and he found that he 
had been like one of those who " have entertained 
angels unawares : " she had brought him a message 
of peace. 

•'We shall be arriving within a quarter of an 
hour," he said to the child's mother. " May I ask 
if you expect any one ? I am sorry I am hurried ; 
but, if there is no one else, I might be of some 
small assistance to you ? " 

" Thanks, — ^but I am sure we shall be met ; the 
Captain promised to telegraph as soon as the train 
had started. — How can I thank you enough for all 

O 
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you Lave done for us? — Tou will, Edward. You 
are better now — ^are you not?" 

The Indian woman wakened up, shivered, and drew 
the folds of her white cotton dress over the baby. 
Little Amy submitted excitedly to have her cloak 
and hood put on. The invalid appeared to gain 
fresh strength, — himself gathered up the rugs and 
some of the smaller packages; fumbled in his 
pocket, and languidly wrote a few words in penciL 
Stretching his trembling hand across the carriage, 
he said, — 

"You are the first Englishman with whom I 
have exchanged a syllable in my own country for 
upwards of seven years. Your kindness has more 
than realized the dream of my exile. As my wife 
says, you have acted towards us as a friend rather 
than a stranger. This is our address. If at any 
time you should happen to be in bur neighbour- 
hood, we shall be only too glad to see you." 

" Thank you." 

Alfred Farrar in his turn took out his pocket- 
book, but it was merely to place in it the card on 
which he had hurriedly read the words — " Captain 
E. A. Vernon, Eoyal Engineers," — not to return his 
own« It was a mere passing acquaintance, he 
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argued, — what mattered it if they should think 
him deficient in good breeding ? 

Ah ! they little guessed the pang that this act of 
simple gratitude had added to the pain already at 
his heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 



' She only said, ' The night is dreary, 
He Cometh not/ she said ; 
She said, ' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.' " 

Mariana, 



The early morning sun shone brightly upon 
great London still asleep — through an atmosphere 
clear from the curtain of smoke that at other hours 
overhangs city and suburb, square and park. 
Through nearly deserted streets, along almost 
empty thoroughfares — meeting only here and there 
a stray vehicle, unhindered by a single block — 
rolled the hansom which was conveying Alfred 
Farrar to his brother's house in Kensington. The 
trees, if less green than those of Eockbourne, were 
still fresh in their early summer verdure ; fat little 
sparrows hopped about upon the pavement ; and at 
least one blackbird poured forth from a tall poplar a 
song as full and sweet and clear as he might have 
done from any of the old elms shading the little 
Saxon church. 
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Shutters were closed, or blinds drawn down, in 
most of the windows of the square. In one house, 
however, three sickly-looking flames, an inch or 
two in height, vying with the sunlight which 
streamed through the windows of the first floor, 
seemed to indicate that watch had been kept there 
all night. 

A stillness more terrible than that of sleep 
reigned within, Alfred Farrar felt, as, on the door 
being opened to him, he walked straight up-stairs 
to the drawing-room, where he had seen the lights. 

" Letty," he said, going up to where a solitary 
figure sat motionless before an empty grata 

She slowly turned her head half round, still 
resting it on the top of the low, high-backed chair, 
and put out her hand. Such a sigh, such a look, he 
had never before seen or heard. Strong man as he 
was, he felt utterly powerless at that moment, in 
the presence of despair. 

He walked to the centre gasalier, and put out 
the lights; then he came back, and took a chair 
beside her. 

" Letty, I got your message. — I am come." 

'* Thank you." 

" Have you heard anything ? " 
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« Nothing." 

" Have you told your aunt ? " 

"No." 

"That is welL — Letty, how can I help you? 
Can you give me any clue ?" 

"Yes," she said, rousing herself, and speaking 
veiy fast, but in a low, hoarse voice. " Men came 
here the night before last — that was when I was 
wondering why he had not come home to dinner. I 
don't know what they wanted, — I did not ask 
them; — I only know they went all through the 
house. — Oh! Alfred — ^tell me that he is safe! — 
tell me that he will come back to me soon ! *' 

How could he tell her — assure her of what at 
that moment he would have given the whole world, 
had it been his, to be able to believe ? 

" We must hope the best," he said, unloosing as 
gently as he could the iron grasp which she had laid 
upon his arm. "We must bear up and act, my 
poor little sister. I will do my utmost for you and 
him; but you must teU me all you know — ^you 
must hide nothing from me. You recollect I was 
struck with his looking ill the last day I was here ? 
I told you then to be sure and let me know if any- 
thing ailed him." 
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" Yes," she said, speaking slowly now, as if try- 
ing to gather up her thoughts, "that was in March — 
two months ago. But that was not the beginning 
of it, — things had been going against him before 
then. He hardly tasted food ; and he was often 
irritable ; and in the night, when I was often roused 
with Baby, I would find him wide awake and rest- 
less. He said the child disturbed him; and he 
would get up and dress and go down-stairs. Some- 
times he would go out to walk in the middle of the 
night ; he complained of feeling feverish, and said 
the cool air would do him good. I felt wretched 
about him. I was quite sure he must be ilL" 
" Did you not think of calling in a doctor ? " 
"Yes, but he would not consent to seeing one. 
He would not give me leave even to write to you, — 
he said he would write himself if it were necessary. 
All he would tell me was, that something had hap- 
pened in his business to make him anxious; but 
that it would be all right by and by. In the mean- 
time, he said, it was important to say nothing to 
any one. I asked him if we were uot living at too 
great an expense ; but he said it would not do to 
reduce our establishment at present. I put away 
my own medd, however, without telling him; but 
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he never seemed to find out she was gone, — he 
never seemed to observe that my hair was more 
simply dressed than it used to be. Once he spoke 
in his sleep, and that frightened me so. I had 
never heard a grown-up person do so before. I 
feared his mind was wandering." 

" Do you recollect what he said in his sleep ? " 

" I don't know very we]^ I could not make it 
out at all distinctly. I heard him call, ' Alethea ! 
Alethea ! ' in a beseeching voice, as if he were im- 
ploring somebody for help.** 

" That is Miss Leigh's name." 

" Oh ! is it ? I did not know. I never knew any 
one called so. Then he must have been dreaming 
of something that happened long ago. He told me 
Miss Leigh and he had known each other very well 
when they were young ; but she had lived so long 
abroad for her health, that they had grown out of 
acquaintance. Once, when he was a boy, he told 
me, the branch of a tree on which he was climbing 
broke ; and he fell into the river, and would have 
been drowned, had she not thrown out the end of 
her skipping-rope to him, and helped him to 
stru^le against the current Yet — I wonder why 
he should call her name that night ? I wonder if 
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she could have helped him again in any way ? I 
almost think she wonld, if she conld ? I liked her 
look when she called upon me last year after my 
marriage. I felt so drawn to her. I suppose it 
was because she had saved Aubrey's life." 

" Do you recollect when it was that he spoke in 
his sleep?" 

" Exactly a week ago. Baby was very trouble- 
some just then — before he cut his last teeth ; and I 
had prevailed upon Aubrey to take a sleeping- 
draught that night — ^the same as the doctor had 
given me last year. There ! I hear Baby now ! " 

In an instant she had started up and left the 
room. How old she had grown within the last few 
weeks ! how changed from the bright, happy-looking 
girl, all smiles and blushes, whom Aubrey had led 
away from her orphan home not two years ago ! 

He paced up and down the room till she returned 
carrying her baby boy. What an image of his 
father the little fellow was — with his knowing black 
eyes, and curly auburn hair, and winning manner, 
as, stretching out his dimpled arms, in the full 
belief that his one word of speech was appli- 
cable to every man alike, he shouted, " Papa ! 
papa I " 
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"Take him, Alfred." 

She had just time to thrust him into his unde's 
arms, when she sank back senseless, and would have 
fallen to the ground, had he not, by a dexterous 
movement, managed to catch her also. He stooped 
to set the infant down upon the carpet ; and then, 
both arms free, he lifted the mother, and laid her 
out all her length upon the sofa. 

It was a long swoon — so death-like that the 
terriJBied maid-servant, who came in answer to his 
furious ringing of the bell, wrung her hands, and 
sobbed hysterically, and had need to be brought to 
her senses by a pretty sharp command to take the 
child out of the way directly, and send some other, 
more efficient help. At length the fainting-fit 
yielded to the remedies administered ; but not 
before even Alfred Farrar — if he had confessed the 
truth — might have retracted the proud little speech 
which he had once made to Gracy Leigh about a 
doctor's never getting a fright. 

" Hush ! " he whispered, as she seemed about to 
speak; and again the weary eyelids closed, the 
bloodless lips remained sealed, and she relapsed into 
a half-unconscious state. 

He knelt down beside her then, wiped her damp 
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brow, and chafed her cold, clammy hands. Presently 
she started up with a strange wild look. 

" I have seen him ! I have seen him ! — and he 
gave me such a look — as if I did not love him, 
would not foUow him to the uttermost end of the 
earth ! — ^What is this ? Who are you that would 
keep me back from my own husband ? I tell you I 
will — I must go to him ! '* 

"Not yet, Letty; you are too tired yet, poor 
child ! I must find him for you first. God will 
help me to find him for you." 

He saw that she knew the truth now, — knew, at 
least, that the vision had been one merely of im- 
agination, and that the reality was — ^her lying there 
helpless, hopeless — oh ! so weak, so desolate 1 

She turned her face towards the wall, with another 
of those deep, heart-rending sighs. But he, too, had 
turned away, — one Eye alone might look upon the 
bitter anguish of her heart. 

He walked to the window, and stood for a few 
moments in silence, looking out into the sunlight. 
A flight of sparrows alighted upon the ledge, 
chirped, picked up a few stray crumbs, and flew 
away again. The words came to his recollection : 
" Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
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one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear ye not therefore; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows." Little Amy's 
fragment of a verse again seemed to sound in his 
ear — reminding him, under another figure, of the 
same infinite power and love and care. If it was 
indeed a weary land through which he was now 
passing, should he not seek to get the closer into 
the shadow of the Rock ? — ^that Eock — cresting, as it 
were, upon this earth of ours — "a Man," with a 
very human heart, that could be touched with the 
feeling of his very human woe ; and yet " a Qreai 
Rock" — ^towering up to heaven in everlasting 
strength — the Rock of Ages — ^the eternal God! 
Again and again within these trying hours had he 
lifted up his heart to God for courage, counsel, 
comfort; but he felt that this was not enough, 
— he had need of a "still hour," of a "place 
apart," in which to pour out his complaint before 
Him. 

So he withdrew into the small back drawing-room, 
and closed the folding-door behind him. It was not 
lost time that he spent there alone with God. 



CHAPTER X. 

" But the living and the lost — 
For them ovi souls must Tveep ; 
For them we suffer a yearning pain 

That will not let us sleep : 
And ever we mourn and say, 

Whilst the stars are calm and clear— 
Oh for one look, one clasp of the hand. 
One tone of the voice so dear I " 

Ezekiel and Other Poems. 

He came out, to face the world again, a calmer, 
stronger man. 

For it was not for him to fold his hands, as 
his poor sister-in-law might do — he must act. 
To sit still in the house — ^nothing left for her 
to do — ^may be the fitting part for woman in her 
hour of desolation; a man could not well endure 
so severe an ordeal — he must be up and doing. 

To look through Aubrey's papers, was the first 
step that suggested itself to Alfred's mind. But 
this, as he found when he at once set about it, was 
a task only too easy. The drawers of the writing- 
table in the library bore evident traces of having 
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been lately rifled of their contents ; every line of 
writing had been carefully removed ; in fact, only a 
few useless articles were left, such as a bundle of 
ravelled fishing-line, an old pocket-book contain- 
ing fly-hooks, a box of percussion-caps, and some 
odd keys and seals. Some sheets of note-paper 
lay upon the desk ; Aubrey's gold pen was still in 
the inkstand. He took it up, drew out his watch, 
dashed ofT a note to Dr. Markham and another to 
his sister, and went out hastily to post them him- 
self at the nearest pillar-box. It was still early ; 
they were in time for the first despatch, and would 
be received at Eockton and Eockboume by the 
afternoon delivery. 

Betuming to the house, he found that the maid- 
servant, to whom he had spoken so sharply some 
time before, had so far awaked to a sense of her 
duties as to have got some breakfast ready. He 
poured out a cup of tea, carried it up-stairs to his 
sister-in-law, and sat by her until she drank it up ; 
spoke a few words of hope and tenderness to her, 
and of direction to the nurse — a middle-aged, 
respectable-looking woman, with a kindly face and 
manner — ^in whose charge he must leave her for a 
while. Then he ran up-stairs to Aubrey's dressing- 
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room ; washed his face and hands ; brushed off the 
dust of his journey ; arranged his toilette with his 
usual nicety, as if he had been going out to visit 
patients ; went down-stairs again, and swallowed a 
few mouthfuls of food. In his haste the night 
before, he had forgotten his gloves. A pair of 
yellow kid ones lay on the hall table ; he tried to 
squeeze his large hand into one of them, and tore 
it up ; no matter ! — ^he should buy a pair when he 
got to the city — after the shops were open. 

The Metropolitan Eailway brought him to Far- 
ringdon Street in exactly half-an-hour. He felt 
slightly startled, on observing the look of scrutiny 
cast at him by an elderly gentleman whom he 
brushed past at the station. Gould it be that, tall 
and gauche as he fancied himself to be, with the 
rough look about him that — ^let him take all the 
pains he might — he could never entirely smooth, 
there was yet a family likeness between himself and 
his slighter, handsomer brother, with his delicately 
chiselled features and air of elegant refinement ? 

That it was a fact, patent to strangers at least, he 
was convinced, by the exclamation which the old 
woman who kept Aubrey's o£&ce uttered, as she 
opened the door to him. 
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Nobody was within but herself, she said, in reply 
to his inquiry, the clerk not having yet arrived. 
But he wouldn't be long now. — Should he not 
come in and wait? The keys of the rooms had 
been taken away the night before, and she couldn't 
even get in to sweep 'em out; but maybe 
he shouldn't mind a>sittin' in her kitchen for a 
while? 

He accepted the invitation, sat down on the 
chair which she dusted for him with her apron, 
and looked abstractedly round the room. He 
listened to the confused hum without, to the dis- 
tinct sounds within : the purring of the cat, the 
singing of the kettle, the ticking of the eight-day 
clock, the shrill voice of his companion, as, taking 
a low wooden stool on the opposite side of the 
fireplace, she endeavoured to conceal her trepida- 
tion by an odd admixture of garrulity and in- 
quisitiveness. 

He was a real gen'lman, was Mr. Farrar, and 
no mistake, — she had served in good families afore 
her leg got bad, and knew what was what A 
gen'lman was one as always wore his boots bright, 
and as rung his bell and gave his orders strictlike, 
and never spoke another word 'cept on Boxing 
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Day, when he'd never forget to say — " Here 's for 
ye, Leah." Poor Mr. Farrar hadn't never as much 
as once found fault with her the five years she had 
kept the place. To be sure, she had given him no 
occasion to, — she had always took care to have a 
good fire on cold days, and to open the winders 
for Aair (which was more nor them silly servant 
gals, as put all their wages on their backs, and 
didn't so much as lay by one penny of savin's 
in the Bank 'gainst a rainy day, so much as 
dreamed of) ! And though she mightn't get leave 
to dust the papers as she would like to ; still she 
kept things straight, and not a ^article was ever 
out of its place through her. — fle would be some- 
thing near to Mr. Farrar though ? — with a curious 
glance at her visitor. 

"Yes — his brother," Alfred said. And then, glad 
of a momentary diversion from his own thoughts, 
wholly unmindful of the mud which he had con- 
tracted, — by having taken a short cut just where 
the street had been newly watered, instead of the 
well-swept crossing a little way further down, — ^he 
risked his credit as "a real gentleman" even 
further, by a kind inquiry about her bad leg. 

It was a fell she'd got one frosty night ten 
H 
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years and a half ago, she said, as brought it on. 
Some of 'em young rascals as deserved to be 
a-hanged, (and maybe was by this time! — who 
knew?) 'ad made a slide on the pavement; and 
the snow 'ad fell and covered it. And down she 
came; and her Aankle was broke; and she was 
a-carried to the hospital And some of 'em foolish 
young doctors as made their livin' out of folks' 
misfortunes, and was the 'appier the more bad 
yer Aaccident might be, (if only ye wasn't a-killed 
right oflf, for that would ruin their trade, ye see !) 
'ad made a Aexecrable job of it. For though the 
bone mended through time, it wasn't right set at 
all ; and by and by the skin broke ; and now she 
never was free of pain day nor night, — ^though 
she might be thankful for her patience: it was 
truly wonderful, considering her Aactive life for 
more nor 'alf a century. She never murmured like 
some folks she knew — not she! — He would be 
older, though, nor Mr. Farrar? 

"No — ^younger," he replied, a little absently, 
sufficiently struck, however, by the question to ask 
himself if, indeed, at five-and-twenty, he looked 
older than Aubrey, who was his senior by seven 
years. Then, impatient of the colloquy, he got up. 
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and, saying that he would return in the course 
of half-an-hour, was on the point of leaving the 
office, when a latch-key was put into the outer 
lock. 

The door opened, and, his brother's clerk stepping 
back, he found himself face to face with the gentle- 
man who had looked so hard at him at Farringdon 
Street. 

" Dr. Farrar, I believe ? " 

He bowed ; and then, instantly recollecting when 
and where he had seen that face and figure once 
before, said, " Mr. Egerton ? " 

"Yes, — I heard you had been telegraphed for, 
and came early this morning, hoping to -find you 
here. I am glad to meet you. Dr. Farrar. — ^Mr. 
Brooks, you will be good enough to leave Dr. 
Farrar and me to consult together." 

Poor Mr. Brooks, a dejected-looking little man, 
meekly retired, the moment he had opened the door 
of his master's room. He had a wife and seven 
children at home, and his last half-year's salaiy was 
owing him. 

" And now. Dr. Farrar," said Mr. Egerton, when 
they were closeted together, " may I ask what you 
intend to do?* 
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" To find my brother in the first place ; to save 
him, if I can ! " 

" From punishment ? — your family from disgrace ? 
— at the expense of justice ? " 

" No," exclaimed Alfred, vehemently ; " not at so 
great a cost. But at any lesser sacrifice, — of my 
own time, ease, happiness, if need be ; of my honour 
— ^never ! " 

The elder man — ^the cool, self-possessed man of the 
world — looked at the younger with a cynical smile. 

" All very right ; but I don't see how it is to be 
done," he said, shaking his head. ''It is a bad 
business, Dr. Farrar — a very bad business. Are 
you sure you know the whole extent of it ? " 

**I know that my brother is in debt. I have 
known within the last few weeks that he has been 
hard-pressed for money." 

** That he has been speculating ? " 

" I feared as much." 

" That his speculations have failed ? " 

" I guessed so." 

*' That he is gone off nobody knows where ? " 

*' I know it." 

*' With fifty pounds borrowed from me only last 
week on false pretences ? " 
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"I did not know ^Ao^." 

" That he has involved others who are helpless, 
innocent? — -acted dishonourably, shamefully, fraudu- 
lently r 

"Fraudulently!*' 

He had started forward, the blood rushing to his 
temples, and up to the very roots of his hair — to 
leave him the next moment even more pallid than 
before. He would have risen to his feet, had he 
not felt as if he should have no strength to stand 
upright. " Fraudulently !^'* he repeated, mentally, 
in the tone in which Mr. Egerton had pronounced 
the word. He thought that he had nerved himself 
to hear the worst, but he had been prepared for 
something short of this. With a groan, he leaned 
back heavily ; and his chair — an easy-chair upon 
casters — ran back and struck against the walL 

Memory went back, with lightning speed, to the 
day when he himself — a very little feUow — was 
induced by Aubrey — ^the bigger boy, home on a 
visit — to exchange his first shilling for a bright new 
penny ; to his own feeling of indignation on finding 
out that he had been duped ; to that other day — 
perhaps three or four years later — ^when Aubrey, 
^having kept a whole company in roars of laughter 
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by a clever exhibition of his own invention and 
performance, was sternly reproved by their father 
for going round, after it was ended, with a cap to 
collect sixpences for what had cost him nothing ; to 
that father's dying charge to himself — ^a boy of 
fifteen — ^to be his mother's comforter, while Aubrey 
— ^her natural protector — standing by, was only 
warned not to cause her paiui Ah 1 he felt thank- 
ful now that that charge was over — ^that a year ago 
he had laid her honoured head quietly in its last 
resting-place — before this blow fell, to bring her 
grey hairs with' sorrow to the grave. 

Then his thoughts flew to Letty — ^young and 
thoughtless, yet, he was persuaded, not less honour- 
able as a woman than she was loyal as a wife ; to 
her child — ^heir of a dishonoured name ; to the poor 
guilty wanderer himself — already, it might be, tracked 
in his flight from justice, or, perhaps, (sadder still !) 
successfully eluding all discovery — destined never to 
hear from mere human lips either the stern sentence 
of condemnation or the soft accents of pitying, 
forgiving love. 

A very few seconds had served to conjure up those 
visions of the past, those images of the future — 
to stir his breast with horror, indignation, pity, — the 
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two last sentiments struggling for the mastery, as 
they wiU do at times in weak human nature, whose 
trembling hand finds it hard to hold the balance 
evenly betwixt righteousness and love. 

" I have written for my son," said Mr. Egerton, 
breaking the silence. " I expect him up in the 
course of the forenoon. Perhaps he will be able to 
suggest what course we ought to adopt. For my 
own part, I am willing to stop all proceedings against 
your brother — to let him oflf, and hush up the 
matter as far as possible/' 

"Thank you." 

" But then others may not be inclined to act in 
the same way — may not, indeed, be in a position to 
do so, if they would, — some who may be hopelessly, 
irretrievably ruined. The extent of the defalcations 
cannot, of course, be ascertained as yet ; but I have 
no reason to suppose that they have been either 
systematic or perpetrated on a large scale. If the 
relations would come forward — ^raise, or even ad- 
vance, a few thousand pounds, all might yet be well. 
Do you think they would be willing to do this, for 
the sake of avoiding publicity ? " 

'* I can answer only for myself. I would gladly 
do anything, everything ; but, alas ! I can do nothing. 
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I have no means at my disposal My small patii- 
mony has been expended upon my professional edu- 
cation. I am not yet in settled practice. There 
seemed to be cm opening for me where I was ; but 
that, in all likelihood, is closed now." 

He spoke sadly, bitterly. The bearing of the 
affair upon his own future had forced itself upon 
his mind now. Up to this moment he had been 
thinking — giving himself concern, chiefly for others : 
first, Aubrey, and those most immediately connected 
with hiTn ; then, his sister, and her husband's influ- 
ence for good. Now, although he reproached him- 
self for what he considered his selfishness, he cotdd 
not all at once command it to be gone. He could 
not shake off the persuasion that he, too, was a 
ruined man — ^his prospects darkened, his hopes 
blighted, — ay, even at the moment when they were 
putting forth new buds of promised usefulness, of 
promised happiness. For would not the cold, sus- 
picious world look askance at him — ^Aubrey Farrar's 
brother? Had he a right to blame it if it did? 
Could it see into the recesses of his heart ? — ^know 
that deep down there lay hid the only true principle 
— ^the principle of Christian morality — compared 
with which its own highest code of honour was but 
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as the paste-bead to the precious pearl? And 
would it be, after all, only the hard outside world ? 
Had not Gracy Leigh assured him, only a few hours 
before, that she could not bear to be, in the most 
distant degree, connected with any one guilty of 
fraud? Unjust as well as ungenerous though he 
had felt those words of hers to be, he had somehow 
liked the sound of them, coming from her pretty 
lips — admired the evident sincerity of them, shin- 
ing out through her speaking, transparent eyes. He 
could not doubt that they expressed her real senti- 
ment — a sentiment that was not likely to be 
altered, or even modified, because it might be found 
to affect himself. He said to himself that he 
should not care; and yet he did care — did feel 
his heart all the heavier with the weight of that 
suddenly-remembered speech of thoughtless Gracy 
Leigh's. 

" Mrs. Fjorar's aunt is wealthy, I believe ? " asked 
Mr. Egerton. 

" Yes, I have always understood so/* replied Alfred, 
coming back, with an effort, to the subject imder 
discussion. 

" She is sincerely attached to her niece ? " 

" She has brought her up from infancy." 
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" Will be disposed to help her ?" 

" I don't know. She is a woman with a strong 
sense of justica There was a coolness between her 
and Mrs. Farrar: Miss Sjrmonds did not like my 
brother, — ^in fact, gave her consent to the marriage, 
only because she saw that my sister-in-law's affec- 
tions were engaged. And the aversion was unhap- 
pily mutual I rather think there has been no 
communication for the last year between my brother 
and his wife's aunt." 

" But she must be applied to in this emergency. 
You will go to her at once, Dr. Farrar ? " 

" No — not at once — ^not now. I have more press- 
ing business to attend to first Excuse me, Mr. 
Egerton, — ^time presses. I may not stay to talk 
any longer with you now. Thanks for your kind, 
your truly generous, interest in my poor, unhappy 
brother. But pray do not detain me — I must go." 

"Where?" 

He put the same question to himself, when he got 
out into the street,— before the great clock of St 
Paul's had done tolling slowly out the hour of nine, 
the first stroke of which had made him start up so 
abruptly, — as he encountered the busy, heedless 
crowd, — as he rushed along, scanning their faces. 
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jostling their figures, hither and thither ; as he must 
do — alas ! not for a few short hours, but for long 
weary days, — hoping against hope, — swerving not 
from his one fixed purpose — ^to find his brother ! to 
save him, if he could ! 



CHAPTER XL 



" Low was onr pretty cot ! our tallest rose 
Peep*d at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early mom, 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom'd, and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which yon might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion." 

Coleridge. 



Dr. Mabeham was observed to limp in and out 
of a low pony-carriage that morning, to visit in 
person the more urgent of his cases. His benevo- 
lent countenance wore an expression of uneasiness 
quite unusual to it, Miss Dorothy Shipton remarked 
to herself, as, encountering him twice in the course 
of her Saturday morning round of her tradespeople, 
she nodded her congratulations to him on his re- 
covery out of her rather antiquated, but decidedly 
becoming, poke-bonnet. The first time she had 
smiled, hoping that he would stop for a few words 
of conversation ; this time she sighed, as, standing 
still in the middle of the High Street for a minute 
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or two to look after him, she fencied that his silvery 
locks, peeping from underneath the brim of his grey 
wide-awake, were even more stra^ling than before. 

Miss Dorothy's kind interest in her "good doctor" 
had wellnigh cost her dearly, as a wagonette filled 
with a gay pleasure-party came rattling along at an 
alarming pace, threatening to knock her down. Miss 
Dorothy had a horror of new-fashioned vehicles of 
all descriptions: wagonettes and perambulators were 
equally obnoxious to her. Statistics would shew a 
few years hence, she had been heard to say, how 
many little backs and brains had been injured for 
life, through the carelessness of nursemaids in regard 
to the latter conveyances. 

Half-an-hour later, as Miss Dorothy emerged 
from her baker's, a wheel-chair was drawn slowly 
along the pavement. She watched it going in the 
direction of Eockboume with half-contemptuous 
pity. Miss Dorothy had a theory that gas, railway- 
travelling and circulating-libraries were the com- 
bined cause of the degenerate health and manners 
of the rising generation. She and her sisters be- 
longed to the robust age of hard sofas and stiff- 
backed chairs and footstools made for ornament. 
Wheel-chairs had been unknown in their youth — 
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people could stand a good rough jolting then, and 
were all the better for it ; but now — 

To the solitary occupant of the wheel-chair, 
however, the motion did not feel too smooth ; and 
here and there — where the road happened to be 
under repair — an expression of pain passed over 
the child-like face, that would have touched Miss 
Dorothy's really kind heart, had she but witnessed 
it But before drawing up at The Cottage, the 
large, soft eyes beamed, and the pale cheeks 
brightened, with the little excitement of the sur- 
prise which her visit was to give to her friends. 

Her intention of slipping in as quietly as possible, 
so that her coming should be unknown until she 
actually appeared before them, was firustrated by a 
short sharp yelping — Fido's trainings in other re- 
spects nearly perfect, not having yet resulted in his 
allowing a crutch to enter within the garden gate 
without sounding the alarm. 

" Edith, I declare ! What part of the heavens 
have you dropped from ? " 

Gracy had thrown down her rake, and rushed 
forward to greet her visitor, almost before Alethea^ 
who was quietly reading, had time to look up irom 
her book. 
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" Sagittarius has shot me hither, I believe," said 
Edith, pleased with her reception ; for Alethea had 
embraced her as warmly as Gracy, if less violently. 
" And a very fairy bower he has landed me in ! " 
she exclaimed, sitting down, unbidden, on the rustic 
seat close by the porch with its pretty climbers. 
" Gracy, why did you not tell me you lived in a 
beautiful arbour, like the lovely princess of some 
Eastern tale?" 

" I am glad you like it," said Alethea, quietly. 
" It is very pleasant and retired here ; one would 
not think the road ran at the back of The Cottage." 

"Yes, — certainly it is retired enough to one's 
heart's content," said Gracy. 

Alethea looked up quickly; but there was no 
sign of dissatisfaction in Gracy's bright face, so her 
ear might have mistaken the meaning of the tone 
of voice in which the words were spoken. Just 
then Edith and Gracy exchanged glances, which 
Alethea was at a loss to interpret She was be-r 
ginning to feel a little of her old misgiving about 
the Egertons, when Edith put her own little hand 
coaxingly into hers, and threw her other arm around 
Grac/s neck. 

" Now you have not asked me why I am come. 
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or how long I mean to stay. — ^Yes — I have no 
doubt you are both charmed to see me, and all 
that! — But wait a little, — ^possibly you will be 
pretty well tired of me, before I take my departure. 
— You see, I was alone to-day, and feeling rather 
dull. Mamma and Fanny are off to Dipley, with 
the Clares ; and Clara and Minnie and Ethel Clare 
had all set out with Mademoiselle and Touzie for a 
long ramble over the downs ; — " 

" And Jim ?" asked Gracy. 

" Ah ! that is the worst of it. Jim got a letter 
from papa this morning, summoning him to Town- 
Is it not hard? — on a Saturday — when he is so 
worked all the week, and wants relaxation so 
much ! Not that Jim will take it, though, like 
other young men. There now ! he was invited 
last night — pressed very hard, to join this pic-nic 
party ; but he would decline : he said he would 
rather row me quietly out here, to spend an hour 
or two with you." 

" It was very good of him to think of giving ua 
so much pleasure," said Alethea, gratefully. 

"Yes; but it was not altogether for your sake 
and mine — not altogether self-denial on Jim's part 
He would have liked coming for himself, too, I 
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know. This place would just suit Jim:— only 
the sea in front, and the sunbeams dancing so 
merrily on the water! and the sand, and the 
rocks, and the little tinkling waves !— and then the 
beautiful greenery — the velvety turf, and the trim 
parterres ! and those labumimis with their golden 
ringlets I — and then those birds ! — Hark I Alethea — 
hush! — * Ach konnf ich dock die NacMigall!' — 
and not a sight or sound to remind one pf the 
existence of another human being than himself ! — 
Not that Jim is misanthropic — far from it ; but he 
enjoys solitude more than I do, and would sit a 
whole day perfectly contented with a book or 
pencil, without speaking one word to a living 
creature. There now! — ^I like seeing people, 
and hearing them talk, and knowing what their 
houses are like inside," — with a glance over her 
shoulder. 

" Come and see ours, then, — if you are rested 
enough," said Alethea. 

" The very thing I have been waiting for you to 
ask me to do ! I am so longing to go in by that 
window, open upon the grass — the drawing-room, I 
suppose ? " 

"Yes," answered Alethea, leading the way; 
I 
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while Gracy, seizing the opportunity of her sister's 
back being turned, acted Jim's part, and took up 
the slim, tiny figure of their guest in her arms. 

The deed was done — Edith placed upon the 
sofa — ^before Alethea had time to utter her 
alarm. 

'^ Well, it is very nice ! " exclaimed their visitor, 
looking round about her, with the eye of a friendly 
critic. "I like this room. It is not very large, 
perhaps — " 

*' Big enough for all the people that are ever in 
it ! " interrupted Gracy. 

"But it is very pretty and tasteful — ^the white 
paper on the walls! — and the green carpet with 
its bunches of bright flowers! — and the fresh 
chintzes ! — and those water-colour drawings ! (yours, 
Alethea, I know ?) — and that little gem of a clock 
on the mantel-piece! — and the books, and the 
magazines, and all the little things lying about ! 
and Grac/s music left rather untidily upon the 
piano ! A nice room ! — nice people in it ! " 

Alethea smiled quietly, as she rose to shut the 
piano, and secretly asked herself if Gracy would 
never learn consideration for the poor white keys. 
Gracy was too heartily amused to take any heed 
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to her sister^s action, or to be reminded by it of 
the request made to her for perhaps the fiftieth 
time only the day before. 

" Miss Shipton would not approve of your ad- 
miration, Edith," she said. "I have heard her 
affirm that houses ought not to be made too pretty, 
lest it should tempt their possessors to set their 
hearts upon them." 

" Oh ! Miss Shipton ! Is she your Queen's Coun- 
sel? — I have lately made her acquaintance; and 
a most entertaining one it is. She gave me a 
valuable bit of advice only yesterday — to refrain 
from making personal remarks, if I wished to pre- 
serve friendships. And you see how admirably I 
have acted upon it! — Forgive me, Alethea dear, 
for having been so rude ! " 

Alethea only answered by sitting down on a low 
stool and patting Edith's little hand. 

" Fanny would look at your dress," Edith went 
on again ; " she knows at a glance everything that 
everybody has on, and how it is made and trimmed 
and fitted." 

Alethea glanced down rather uncomfortably at 
her own plain, grey-stuff gown, which Hutchins 
had made, in very Quakeress-looking style, a year 
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ago ; untied the broad strings of her brown mush- 
room hat, and laid it down on the floor. 

" But I look into my friends' faces — to see if 
they are well or ill, happy or unhappy ? " 

Alethea would have given a great deal at that 
moment to have had her broad-brimmed hat 
stiU on. 

" Now you, Alethea, are paler than when I saw 
you last. I hope there is nothing wrong ? " 

Gracy, who was in the act of leaving the room, 
glanced behind her. But Alethea's cheeks were, 
at that moment, nearly as rosy as her own ; so her 
anxiety vanished as quickly as it had arisen. 

Edith, however, had seen Alethea's sudden change 
of colour ; and her heart smote her for having caused 
it by her thoughtless words. Spoilt child that she 
was — unused to restrain her feelings — she leaned 
forward, laid her head on Alethea's shoulder, and a 
tear dropped upon Alethea's hand. 

" Oh ! I have done wrong again ! " she cried, in a 
voice of distress. " I am always doing wrong ! — 
indeed, I don't know how to keep from it. — I 
cannot understand how it is ; but I have not been 
feeling good for a very long time now ! You know, 
Alethea dear, it was agreed you were to do me 
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good, — I have been expecting it of you ever since 
that day. And there— I have never seen you 
again; and it has all seemed so hopeless! And 
this is why I am come to-day — indeed it is ! — along 
the rough road, since Jim was not there to fetch me 
across the quiet bay. I want so to hear all about 
it from you. You will help me, Alethea — will you 
not?" 

" If I. can, dear." 

" yes ! — I know you are abl© — I know nobody 
else who is. At home they all think me perfectly 
happy, — ^I suppose because I am lively and 
talkative. I heard Fanny say the other day, when 
somebody spoke to her of being sorry for me : — 
* Oh ! Edith is blessed with excellent spirits ; they 
never flag, like mine when I have no excitement' 
I did not attempt to undeceive her, — she would not 
understand what I am saying to you now, — she 
does not miss what I miss. Mamma is very kind 
and indulgent, — though I think she would have 
been fonder of me, perhaps, if I had been handsome 
like Fanny. Papa never seems to care a bit about 
that, — indeed, he pets me more than he does all the 
others put together. And as for Jim! — I cannot 
tell you all that Jim is to me — how much he does 
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for me, — and yet he never seems to know that he is 
making the least bit of a sacrifice. Oh ! I hope I 
am not ungrateful to poor Jim! — But there is a 
something more I want — ^a something he cannot 
give me. Can you — ^will you — ^tell me what it is? " 

" A deeper, tenderer love than even his, I think," 
said Alethea, very softly. 

"Ah!" sighed the girl, while a strange, sad 
look came into her large, gentle eyes ; " but that it 
wiU never, never be my lot to know. Fanny, I 
suppose, will marry soon; she is very much ad- 
mired already. And Gracy . — I make no doubt 
she, too, will be happily settled in a home of her 
own some day, — I know somebody now who cares 
for her more than she thinks. But me ! — ^I wonder 
who could ever care for me ? — a poor, crooked little 
cripple like me ! " 

"I did not mean that, dear," said Alethea 
quickly, shocked and grieved that her meaning 
should have been so strangely misunderstood, — " I 
meant something quite dififerent from that — some- 
thing far better than the best earthly love — ^higher, 
deeper, more enduring. I meant Ood^s love, Edith. 
It alone is perfect — soul-satisfying, unchanging, 
everlasting." 
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" Yes — I dare say it is. I have no doubt it is all 
that to you — ^you who are good, though you don't 
like me to say it. But me ! — no, God's love cannot 
be for me, — ^at least, until I am good too — stable, 
unselfish, religious. And what a long time it will 
take for me to become aU that ! — me, who am so 
fickle, egotistical, worldly ! — ten years, perhaps ? — 
if indeed I ever do live so long ! I don't know that 
I shaU — I am not very strong ; but if I do, by that 
time I may have something good in me, to com- 
mend me to the love of God," 

" No — ^you will have nothing ! I hope you will 
never be so deluded as to dream that you have 
anything!" cried Alethea, in a voice trembling 
with earnestness. " Dear Edith, you do not need 
it — ^you do not need to wait. Listen to this, 
Edith — St. Paul's words in the Epistle to the 
Bomans : — * God commendeth His love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us." — For us, that is, if first of aU as sinners we 
will but receive His love — trust in Himself for 
salvation — before we have done, or can do any one 
good work ; before we have, or can have, any one 
good thing in us at aU. Bemember what we sing 
in the Te Deum: — 'When thou hadst overcome 
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the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers' " 

"Yes — the words are familiar enough, and the 
music is very beautiful ; but the thing itself seems 
altogether strange to my mind. It is aU too new 
for me to take in aU at once, — ^besides, I am not 
sure that I am ready for aU that yet. And now, 
too, there is Gracy, coming across the garden with 
a fresh nosegay for me ! How good it is of her ! 
How good and happy she always looks! Pray, 
Alethea dear, don't tell her all this that I have 
been saying to you. I should be so sorry to make 
her gloomy yet. Perhaps by and by we shall have 
more time to be alone together ; and then you will 
explain it all more, and I shall understand it 
better.'' 

Alethea's heart sank — it was her turn to sigh. 
Was Edith, then, so much farther from the king- 
dom of heaven than but now she had so fondly 
hoped? Ah! Alethea did not know from ex- 
perience how stifling to serious thought is the 
atmosphere of a worldly home. A thought struck 
her. 

" Stay with us till Monday," she said, eagerly, — 
"and then to-morrow, if you are able for the 
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service, you will go to drarch with us. It is very 
quiet at Eockbourne, and Mr. Fisher is at home." 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Gracy, coming in at that 
moment. "And you will have the pleasure of 
seeing Captain Clare and his wife and four 
sons 1" 

"Yes; and the Miss Truefits — jomt facsimiles!" 
said Edith, clapping her hands with glee. " It will 
be such fun to have a view of the Eockbourne 
uniform. yes ! 1 can sit up quite weU now. I 
have been to Trinity once or twice ; but I did not 
enjoy having the gay people stare at me as they 
did. Jim said he would not get down again this 
week; at any rate ; and mamma, I know, will be 
quite pleased to allow me to stay. As it is, she 
will not know anything about my being here until 
the evening, — she wiU be so surprised to hear of 
my enterprising expedition. Hughes shall go 
home and tell them all that I am staying here ; and 
he can come back to-morrow and wheel me along 
in my chair. Was that the tower of the parish 
church I saw as I was coming here — a dark sil- 
houette against the blue sea ? " 

" Of the old church," replied Alethea. It is not 
now used, unless occasionally for Burial Service. 
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The new parish church is higher up — with the Rec- 
tory close by, peeping out fix)m among the trees." 

" And here comes a visitor from the Eectory now!" 
exclaimed Gracy. " You are in luck, Edith. Gerty 
has not been to see us all this week." 

And away ran Gracy to meet her little favourite, 
the sound of whose merry voice she had heard, 
mingling with Fido's bark of welcome. 

It was a pretty sight, the mutual caresses of the 
child and the dog, Edith thought, as she watched 
them both running after Gracy over the short, 
smooth grass and chasing each other round and 
round her figure. 

" I mean to keep her all day," said Gracy, bound- 
ing again into the drawing-room, with Gerty riding 
triumphantly upon her shoidder and screaming 
with delight. 

" Oh ! don't — ^ay don't— (fo put her down. I 
cannot bear to see you carry her like that." 

"Why, there is no danger," returned Gracy, 
dancing round the table with her load. 

But Alethea had guessed the reason of Edith's 
shudder, as the girl pressed her hands tightly over 
her eyes ; and she now used her sisterly authority 
to bid Gracy desist from her amusement. Spoilt 
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Gracy pouted ; spoilt Gerty cried At length Nurse 
came in, to hush the noise and teU her errand. 

Miss Gerty had come with a message from her 
mamma, she said : Mr. and Mrs. Fisher were gone 
quite unexpectedly to London by the first train that 
morning. She didn't know when her mistress 
would be back, but Mr. Fisher would be home, she 
thought, before midnight. Mrs. Fisher would be 
much obliged if Miss Leigh would kindly write to 
the other ladies, to say there would be no meeting 
for work at the Eectory on Monday. It was very 
kind of Miss Gracy ; but no — Miss Gerty should 
not stay when they were not alone. Besides, she 
had been naughty in crying so just now. 

In her heart Alethea thanked Nurse for her firm- 
ness. Sitting down at once, with a trembling hand 
she wrote the notes that Gerty, as a compensation 
for her punishment, was to have the pleasure of 
posting in the village on her way home. Alethea 
was feeling weary — ^very weary. She pleaded as 
an excuse for her languor, that she had slept badly 
the night before. She was glad when Gracy, who 
knew her sister's ways better than her looks, sug- 
gested that she should take her siesta before, instead 
of after, dinner, and leave her and Edith to enjoy a 
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long chat together, — they had so much to say to 
-each other since last night 

Alethea wondered what the chat could be about, 
as, resting in her own room — directly over the 
drawing-room — she heard Grac/s merry laugh, 
ringing much as it used to ring long, long ago 
through St. Bamabas's Eectory. By and by the 
laughter ceased, and she heard another sound : 
Gracy singing song after song in her sweet, clear 
voice ; Edith joining in now and then in a deep 
contralto. After a while aU sounds ceased, save the 
ticking of Alethea's little bedroom clock and the 
breaking of the wave along the shore at the turn of 
the tide. 

Alethea's heart seemed to herself to be beating 
louder than that clock, more mournfully than that 
wave. 



CHAPTER XII. 



' I thank you, yes, I thank you even more 

That my heart learnt not without love to live, 
But gave and gave, and still had more to give 
From an abundant and exhaustless store. 

I thank you, and no grief is in these tears ; 
I thank you, not in bitterness but truth. 
For the fair vision that adorned my youth 

And glorified so many happy years. , 

I thank you for a terrible awaking. 
And if reproach seemed hidden in my pain, 
And sorrow seemed to cry on your disdain. 

Know that my blessing lay in your forsaking. 

Farewell for ever now : — in peace we part ; 

And should an idle vision of my tears 

Arise before your soul in after years— 
Remember that I thank you from my heai;t ! " 

Adelaide Anne Pbocteb. 



She was outwardly composed, evjen cheerful, that 
evening — dismissing from her mind, by an extra- 
ordinary effort, the vague apprehensions that Nurse's 
news had excited in it ; played a long game of chess 
with Edith, and checkmated her, while Gracy sang 
to them both ; afterwards took part in an animated 
discussion upon the subject of the Bockton School 
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Board, and taught Edith a new stitch in lace-work. 
Her voice was steady, though weak, as she read 
aloud at family prayers ; her manner lively, almost 
gay, as she bade the girls good-night in Grac/s 
room, where they had agreed to sleep together. 

But, once more alone, a reaction came — Alethea's 
forced cheerfulness evaporated; her apprehensions 
returned with increased intensity. Something 
altogether unexpected, she was sure, must have 
transpired to make Mr. Fisher go from home on a 
Saturday — to leave it uncertain if Mrs. Fisher 
woidd, or would not, return with her husband. 
What that something was, she had no certain 
means of knowing ; but she guessed that it had a 
connexion with Aubrey Farrar; and the thought 
troubled her, as, indeed, trouble her it well might. 

Not, however, as it would have troubled her once. 

Aubrey Farrar was nothing to Alethea now — ^had 
been nothing to her these many years. She had 
seen him only once since Gracy's mother^s death — 
on the last occasion of her being in London, eighteen 
months ago. She had thought it her duty to call 
after his marriage, else she might not have seen 
him yet. They had met as old acquaintances : he 
had introduced her to his wife — his young, fresh. 
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blooming wife ; and Alethea had recollected at that 
moment that she herself was old and faded — recol- 
lected it with a strangely-mingled feeling, of which, 
however, relief was stronger than regret. 

To-night her thoughts went far back beyond that 
last interview with Aubrey — ^to her first meeting 
with him more than twenty years ago. She re- 
membered it as if it had taken place but yesterday, 
with all its attendant circumstances : — her arrival at 
her godmother's in Gloucestershire ; the drive in the 
old coach up the long, straight avenue ; the beating 
of her heart as she walked up the broad flight of 
steps to the hall-door ; her formal reception by the 
erect old lady in black silk and antique ruffles ; the 
first solemn meal in the long, dark wainscoted 
dining-room, with the dead Aubreys looking down 
upon her from the walls ; the sudden interruption 
of that never-to-be-ended meal, by the unexpected 
entrance of the noisy, careless boy sent home from 
school, on account of the alarming outbreak of an 
epidemic of fever. What a change his coming had 
made in that great silent house ! — ^upon the old ser- 
vants, proud of their mistress's young heir ; upon 
the stiff great-aunt, dotingly fond of the handsome, 
merry-hearted boy, whom she had adopted, because 
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of bis supposed likeness to her husband long 
deceased; upon poor little Alethea herself, sepa- 
rated for the first time in her life from her grave, 
gentle father. How Aubrey had laughed at her 
frightened manner and old-fashioned dress and 
slightly prudish ways ! How she, in her turn, had 
wondered at his boyish feats, at his boy-nature — so 
unlike anything that she had ever known before! 
How, from fearing him, she had come to look up to 
him with confidence — ^to catch a faint reflection of 
his fearlessness ; to venture upon his pony, while 
he held the bridle for her ; even to dare to open her 
lips, when he was there, in the august presence of 
her godmother ! And then those times when they 
two were alone together : — ^the visits to the dairy ; 
the nuttings in the copses ; the rambles through the 
beechen woods ; the races over the common ; that 
blackberry-gatheriog, when she had torn and 
stained her one white muslin frock — ^with Aubrey's 
mockery of her tears, followed by his coaxing of the 
old housekeeper quietly to dam and wash it over- 
night, while he invented as an excuse for her 
absence from the drawing-room the story that she 
was gone to bed with a headache! That lie of 
Aubrey's was the one drawback to Alethea's enjoy- 
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ment of him at that time — ^it had cost her far more 
tears than any severity of scolding or even of 
punishment for the accident to her frock would 
have caused to flow. It had been told without her 
knowledge ; and when she came to find it out, her 
whole nature — as truthful as it was timid — ^rose up 
against the deception, trembled for very guilt ; for 
she could hardly believe that she was not in some 
degree a partaker of a sin committed to screen 
herself. 

That had not been the last visit which Alethea 
paid at her godmother^s. The following mid- 
summer had found both her and Aubrey Farrar 
there again — chasing the butterflies in the meadows; 
fighting mimic battles with the long, flowering 
grasses; watching the salmon leap in the broad 
lazy-looking river; angling in the more-noisily- 
active little brook — Aubrey, proudly, with basket, 
rod and line; Alethea, humbly, with long stick, 
common twine and crooked pin. At Christmas, too, 
they had together woven the holly round the hearth 
in the housekeeper's room; and jointly made a snow- 
man ; and she had learned at length — after much 
perseverance and many falls — ^to "stand alone" 
upon the ice in Aubrey's cast-oflf skates. Mr. 

E 
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Leigh had encouraged those visits to the country, 
. when he saw his little daughter's pale cheeks grow 
rosy, and her blue eyes beam with the new-found 
pleasure of companionship. Besides (Alethea saw 
this clearly now, although as a child she had been 
unconscious of it all), there was an attraction to 
himself in that beautiful Gloucestershire, which, 
after aU, Alethea loved — less for its green fields 
and luxuriant hedgerows than — ^because it had 
given to her the only mother whom she had ever 
known on earth. 

After that great event — ^the most outstanding of 
Alethea's youth — her fathei's second marriage, 
Aubrey Farrar and she had grown even more 
intimate than they were befora He had been sent 
to a new school, not quite a mile from Alethea's 
town home, and it became an understood thing that 
his haK-holidays were to be spent at St. Bamabas's 
Eectory. He was still her one playmate ; for little 
Gracy was but a plaything, and Gracy's mother, 
though more playful by nature than Alethea, was 
growing even more staid than her sincerest well- 
wishers among the excellent ladies of St Bamabas's 
could have' desired to see her. What glimpses 
Alethea got in those days into the mysterious world 
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of schoolboy-life ! What tricks were confided to her 
knowledge, or good-humouredly played off at her 
expense, in the upper regions of that old, red- 
brick Eectory ! — ^what schemes devised for making 
Aubrey's pocket-money — ^which seemed a very for- 
tune to the little girl who nevcF more than once or 
twice in aU her childhood possessed so large a sum 
as sixpence — go farther than in his hands it seemed 
inclined to do ! Alethea shared in a small way in 
the advantages of that pocket-money. Last-sur- 
viviiig morsels of cakes and sweetmeats now and 
then found their way to her. St. Valentine's Day, 
regularly as it came round, brought a large letter, 
addressed in a bold round hand, to " Miss Leigh, St. 
Bamabas's Eectory." Once Aubrey had, in his 
generosity, bestowed upon her a silver groat; on 
another occasion, he had opened his heart still wider, 
and — Shaving first ascertained that she was under 
half-price — taken her to the second seats in a 
travelling diorama. Those gorgeous representations 
of Alpine scenery had, perhaps, made an even greater 
impression upon her imagination than did the views 
themselves, when in after-life she looked upon them 
with those eyes of hers, open as they ever were to 
the beautiful in nature. Aubrey, too, had been, if 
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less awed than herself, more demonstratively 
delighted, and had boastingly announced his inten- 
tion of taking Alethea one day to travel with him 
in Switzerland — on a certain auspicious occasion — 
after he should have come to his fortune, somebody 
else being first quietly out of the way. This — ^the 
allusion of which to her godmother, whom she still 
feared rather than loved, she could hardly help 
understanding — ^was the second speech of Aubrey's 
that had greatly staggered Alethea; it gave her 
her first painful insight into a spirit strangely at 
variance with the teaching to which she had listened 
lovingly from her earliest days. As they grew 
older, Aubrey's attentions had taken a different form. 
Books were brought for Alethea to read — ^books of 
a lighter character than her own taste for graver 
literature, inherited from her father, would naturally 
have selected. Songs were copied for her to sing, 
or, oftener, to play the accompaniment of while 
Aubrey sang the words, — comic songs, chiefly, 
which sometimes seemed to her a mockery of music, 
which she loved with a deep, earnest reverence. A 
daguerreotype likeness was still in her possession, 
which, although it sadly caricatured the handsome 
features and bright expression ,of the lad, was a 
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lasting memorial of his gold chain and silver-headed 
cane and slightly swaggering air, when he came to 
bid her goodbye, before going off to be, as he ex- 
pressed it, "coached for Oxford." Aubrey's ante- 
cedents had not exactly been the best preparation 
for a brilliant university career ; but he had managed 
to get through the examinations without being 
plucked, and Alethea had heard him spoken of as a 
good oar and a first-rate gymnast Once, in the 
middle of his course, he and Alethea had met again 
— both being summoned to attend what it was 
feared would be the deathbed of his aunt. With 
equal eagerness, yet with very different feelings, had 
they answered that unlooked-for summons, — ^Aubrey, 
who had begun to feel himself rather hard-up, 
thinking mainly of his expectations, impatient only 
of the delay in their being realized ; Alethea, deeply 
impressed with the solenmity of the circumstances — 
feeling as if the baptismal vows had been reversed, 
and the responsibilities lay all on her side — watching, 
oh, how anxiously ! praying, oh how fervently ! — 
for one opportunity to point out to her dying god- 
mother the narrow way of life which she herself had 
found to be indeed the path of peace. And her 
prayer had been more than answered : not only was 
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her aged relative restored to consciousness, but her 
heart also was opened, after Alethea's tongue was 
loosed. For Alethea had felt that fJie must speak, 
when there was no one else to do it. When Aubrey 
had gone back to his college, disappointed; when the 
old servants, well-meaning rather than wise, had 
begun to cheer up their mistress with promises of 
added years ; when the invalid herself, relieved from 
the pressure of immediate danger, seemed about, amid 
the weakness of age and infirmity, to take a more 
tenacious hold than ever of the perishing possessions 
of this passing life — ^then it was that Alethea had 
gently striven to lead her thoughts upwards to the 
better land, where alone treasures laid up are in 
eternally safe keeping ; above all, to Him in whom 
" all things — ^the world, life, death, things present, 
things to come " — ^might yet be hers. Then, too, 
it was that the withered hand, which for wellnigh 
fourscore years had been outstretched to clutch at 
empty shadows, had strength given it to grasp- 
feebly, it might be, but yet to grasp — the all-enduring 
substance ; that the worn spirit, weary in the vain 
search for satisfaction where satisfaction never can 
be found — ^received at last from the Saviour the 
rest which He promises to all who come to Him for 
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it — the rest which is given here, but which yet 
remaineth hereafter. More grateful to Alethea's 
heart by far than the legacy with which a few 
months before her mother's death, she had found 
herself unexpectedly enriched, was the remembrance 
of that lengthened period of her godmother's partial 
convalescence — of the Bible-readings in that sick- 
chamber ; the quiet talks about what was now most 
precious to them both ; the new affection that had 
sprung up between them. Most grateful of all was 
the gladdening, humbling thought, that God had 
graciously used her once, in all her weakness and 
unworthiness, to win a soul for Him. 

She had not been without need of this strong con- 
solation, even in the first weeks of mourning for her 
godmother, for that very legacy, coming so oppor- 
tunely to herself just when Mrs. Leigh's long sick- 
ness had entrenched deeply upon their little capital, 
had been the occasion first of an estrangement, and 
afterwards of an open rupture, betwixt Aubrey 
Farrar and herself. To Alethea, upright, single- 
minded, it had not so much as once occurred that 
her devoted attention to her sick godmother might 
be imputed to motives of self-interest. It was a 
painful awaking to find that it was so imputed. 
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That Aubrey— chagrined, and possibly embarrassed, 
by the discovery that he must wait for one-half of 
the money, the whole of which he had expected to 
be his own at once — should accuse her of double- 
dealing, was hard enough to bear ; that he should 
threaten to break the will made in her favour, was 
harder still ; but that — ^probably finding that he was 
not likely to succeed in this attempt — he shojild 
suddenly change his tactics, and, turning round, 
again profess an attachment for her which his con- 
duct but too plainly showed that he had ceased to 
feel — "this was the most unkindest cut of all," — 
adding insult to injury, wounding her in what was 
her most vulnerable point — the affections of a sensi- 
tive and truly loving heart 

For the friendship of childhood had grown, on 
Alethea's side at least, into a tenderer, closer attach- 
ment, which could not be severed without a wrench, 
the pain of which would be both severe and lasting. 
Without any formal engagement, there had grown 
up between Aubrey and herself a tacit understand- 
ing — shared by members of their respective families 
— that, being one in heart, they should go through 
life hand in hand together. Old Mrs. Aubrey had 
done her best to bring about this state of matters, 
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and to open Mr. Leigh's mind — singularly dull of 
perception on this subject — to the future prospects 
of bis elder daughter. It was only some years after 
Mr. Leigh's death, and some months after her own 
recovery from her serious illness, that Mrs. Aubrey 
(her nephew's character having accidentally ap- 
peared to her in an unfavourable light) had, without 
considting any one, sent for her lawyer and made a 
new settlement of her affairs. Without alienating 
from Aubrey the share of her estate which she had 
all along intended should be his, she had set apart 
one-half of her entire bequest to him for Alethea's 
use, so long as she should liva Aubrey and Ale- 
thea both being of age, no third party was appointed 
to manage fo^ them ; but they were jointly consti- 
tuted executor and executrix — empowered to act 
together in any matter touching the investment of 
the property in which they had a common interest, — 
Alethea, however, being freed from aU responsibility, 
should the money happen in any way to be lost 
during her life. It was this last, special clause that 
had so irritated Aubrey, who fancied he saw in it 
a determination to make himself subordinate to 
Alethea, whom, notwithstanding his professions of 
esteem for her judgment, he regarded as greatly his 
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own inferior in this very point. His attempt*, by 
force or by flattery, to get Alethea's legacy directly 
into his own hands having failed, they had at last 
parted company — ^Aubrey, hastily, with loud angry 
reproachful words ; Alethea, slowly, silently, in the 
deep, unspoken sorrow of her heart. But it did not 
break, that poor bruised heart : hearts do not break 
that seek heavenly healing. 

Years rolled on, and no communications, except 
such as business rendered necessary, passed between 
Alethea and Aubrey Fturrar, until his marriage 
seemed to Alethea a fitting occasion for a renewal 
of their acquaintance. Perhaps, too, in her heart 
(for, after all, was she not but human ?) Alethea felt 
a little secret satisfaction in presenting herself — 
alive and stronger than at one time she had hoped 
evei: again to be — ^before Aubrey Farrar, who, for 
anything she knew, might now be calculating upon 
her death, as in former years he had calculated upon 
his aunt's. She was older now, more experienced in 
the discerning of character, than she once had been. 
She had seen deeper into Aubrey's, and had found it 
— beneath much that was pleasing and attractive — 
sadly wanting in steadfastness of principle. The 
religious profession of his youth — in which she had 
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too fondly believed — had been laid aside with his 
advancing manhood, or, it might be, with the dis- 
appointment of his wishes to secare Alethea for 
himself. Self-accusing, self-condemning as Alethea 
naturally was, she did not blame herself for this. 
She knew that if Aubre/s Christian profession had 
been sincere, it would have survived the wreck of 
their early friendship; and she thanked God that 
amid her many trials this one had been spared her 
— to be united in the closest of earthly relationships 
with one who neither loved nor feared Him. 

Still, Alethea's was not a heart that, having once 
loved, could ever become wholly indifferent. She 
had rejoiced to hear from time to time of Aubrey's 
welfare : of his succeeding in business, to which, 
probably from necessity, he had turned his attention 
soon after his intimacy with herself had ceased; 
even more, in his marriage with Letty Symonds, of 
whom she liked what she herself had seen, and 
whom Mrs. Fisher pronounced to be a model of a 
wife. She had felt it a trial lately to refuse her 
consent to a proposal which Aubrey had made to 
her, namely, to transfer the capital in which she had 
a life -interest to a more profitable investment than 
that in which it bad lain undisturbed since two 
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years before Mrs. Aubrey's death. She was too 
thankful for her present income to covet an increase 
of it^ too cautious to hazard the loss of a certain 
possession for what might be only an uncertain gain. 
Alethea^ ignorant woman as Aubrey might call her, 
was not without a fair share of common sense and 
business talent. She had written kindly but firmly 
to Aubrey upon the subject — that letter the copy of 
which, together with his own to which it was the 
answer, she had been anxiously re-reading on that 
other Saturday night two months ago, when Alfred 
Farrar, driving past The Cottage in the pelting rain, 
had, looking up, wondered if the still lighted room 
was Gracy's. 

To-night Alethea again brought out those letters 
and several others which since then had passed be- 
tween Aubrey Farrar and herself. It had been well 
if she had adhered to her first wise decision in the 
matter ; but the arguments with which Aubrey had 
not ceased to ply her, had at length prevailed over 
her better judgment. She had yielded to his wishes 
— partly because of his representations that in the 
long-run this change would be for his advantage ; 
partly for Gracy's sake, for whom she herself might, 
in the event of her income being increased, save a 
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larger proyision than she was at present able to do. 
Should Gracy survive her, as in all probability she 
would do, Alethea might hope in this way (no other 
being open to her — her life not being insurable) to 
leave her in pretty independent circumstances. 
Alethea's own weak health had made her appreciate 
Luther's thoughtful sympathy for "the poor maiden- 
kind." True, Gracy might marry, — fond, proud, 
Alethea said to herself that it was not likely that 
Gracy with her great personal attractions should 
want for suitors, — already, perhaps — 

Edith's hint came at this moment to her recollec- 
tion, and she asked herself a little anxiously who he 
could be to whom Edith had referred. This, how- 
ever, was a question as little likely to be satisfac- 
torily answered by her to-night as was that other 
concerning the cause of Mrs. Fisher's absence. She 
should put both far from her for the present. She 
should think of better things. 

And better thoughts did come, when Alethea 
locked away those letters, and took up her Bible, 
and b^an to read : thoughts more congenial to that 
Saturday night — eve of the holy Sabbath, — a breath 
of heavenly influence to revive her spirit, growing 
faint from too much carefulness, even though it 
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might be for others, about the things of this short, 
earthly life. That other, better, more enduring love 
— that love of which she had spoken to Edith, 
which she had found enough for herself — that 
Gracy, Edith, Aubrey — ^the whole world of empty- 
hearted ones — ^but knew it ! O that they would 
come to draw out of that infinite fulness of the love 
of God ! 

It was with this prayer upon her heart that 
Alethea fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Thou canst not yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse. 
That meet, recoil, and go out to return. 
The monstrous birth of one eventful day, 
Troubling thy spirit. . . . 

. . . Thy yoimg and innocent heart. 
How is it beating ? Has it no regrets ? 
Discoverest thou no weakness lurking there ? " 

BoGEBS' Italy, 

"There! I have seen Edith fairly home. I 
think she was rather sorry to go; I believe she 
would have stayed on with us till the end of the 
week — till Jim would be coming down again — ^if 
you had only pressed her, AL But I dare say you 
were glad to bid her good-bye, — her ceaseless flow of 
talk would soon have wearied you outright. If you 
were only like me, you wouldn't mind it. I have 
so enjoyed the walk to Eockton this afternoon, by 
the side of Edith's chair, and hearing her go on as 
she did go on to-day ; and then coming back all by 
myself in the dusk, under Fido's protection, was a 
pleasant variety. And whom should I meet just 
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in the loneliest part of the road but the three Miss 
Shiptons ! — ^looking shocked beyond expression at 
my unmaidenly independence. But indeed I can't 
help it ; I must go about alone, if I am to go at alL 
Poor, dear old Al ! how I wish you were a little wee 
bit stronger than you are ! Don't you wish it some- 
times yourself?" 

Alethea did not reply ; she only put out her cold 
hand, with its long thin fingers, suggestively — ^that 
Gracy might take it, as she did at times, between 
her own soft, plump little hands, and squeeze it into 
warmth. She could not trust herself to speak — did 
not even dare to look round, to meet that bright^ 
young face of Grac/s. 

"We must get something to set you up, AL 
Mrs. Egerton has been telling me about some won- 
derful new tonic that is working unheard-of miracles 
at present — curing all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
There is a fashion in doctoring, I suppose, as in 
everything else. The doctor who attended at our 
school might have saved himself a good deal of 
trouble, if he had only prescribed wholesale at the 
beginning of each half; for one winter everybody — 
no matter what the complaint might be — ^was ordered 
a linseed poultice, and the next {that probably 
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having been found in some cases too mild a remedy) 
a fly-blister. I was never in his hands, though — 
not once ! — By the way, I met Dr. Markham driving 
home just now; and he stopped, and spoke, and 
asked so kindly for you. He does seem a doctor 
worth having, — so interested in his patients, as 
Miss Dorothy Shipton says. And he must have 
too much to do now — left alone with all his prac- 
tice — ^he who is so old, and has been so ill besides," 
said Gracy, considerately. " But I suppose there is 
no help for him. — Oh ! Alethea, — if you only heard 
such a dreadful story as the Miss Shiptons have 
been telling me — speaking all three at once — about 
Mrs. Fisher's brother in London ! — ^The wretch that 
he is ! No wonder Mr. Fisher seemed so unhappy 
yesterday, and to-day again, when I met him driv- 
ing into Eockton very fast! — How I should hate 
any of my family that brought disgrace upon my 
father's name ! After all, a grown-up brother may 
be a curse instead of a blessing," added Gracy, in a 
low, thoughtful tone. 

" Alethea ! Alethea !" she cried, in sudden alarm, 
for Alethea had turned round now, and even in the 
twilight the expression of her face was touching, 
pitiful to behold, — " What is the matter with you ? 

L 
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What makes you look like that? Something has 
vexed you, — something is troubling you. Tell me 
what it is — do tell me. Let me be your comforter. 
I am not good for much, perhaps, — but I am your 
own little sister. Do tell me, Alethea dearest, — ^you 
know — you know you have nobody but me !" 

Alethea had found the gap in the hedge at last ; 
she had been brought very low to find it She 
would creep through it now — stoop to conquer. 

Had she been in a dream all this while ? — fancy- 
ing that she, the elder, must also be the wiser, 
sister ; that Graoy would naturally look up to her 
for counsel, lean on her for strength ! And had she 
awoke to find that it was all a dream? — ^that, however 
it might be with Gracy, she herself was weak, very 
weak ; that, instead of being a prop to another, she 
had need to be herself sustained ! Yes! — ^but, even 
at the moment when she confessed her weakness, 
did she not gain a little strength ? Was it not like 
a ray of sunshine piercing the big, dark clouds, to 
feel that there was yet one left to her of her nearest, 
dearest kin— -one on whose bosom, as on Gracy's 
mother^s long ago, she might rest her weary head ; 
in whose ear she might falter out her tale of sorrow ; 
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one young, light, hopeful heart, to buoy up her own 
failing, sinking spirit ? 

For the long-threatened blow had fallen at last, 
— as softly as Mr. Fisher's sad gentleness in break- 
ing it could make it faU, yet so heavily as to be 
stunning, almost overwhelming. Alethea had lost 
her worldly aU ! — and this to her — ^with the fresh- 
ness of youth past, sooner past for her than for 
others; with the morbidly-sensitive shrinking of 
her gentle nature from contact with the rougher 
world ; with her delicate health requiring care 
and costing money — was of itself no light triaL 
But the circumstances of the trial — ordered though 
she felt that these too were for her by God — 
had aggravated its severity a thousandfold. She 
had lost her worldly all, — ^not through misfortune — 
her own or another's; not through a fault that 
might have been avoided — a lack of judgment, fore- 
thought, caution — ^but through guilt, and that guilt 
— ^Aubrey Farrar's. Poor Aubrey! It was for him 
that Alethea was heaving those deepest sobs, weep- 
ing those hottest tears. There was no struggle in 
her breast, as there bad been in Alfred's, betwixt pity 
and indignation : as far as Aubrey Farrar was con- 
cerned, there was only sorrow, only compassion, there. 
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And Gracy — in whose breast was gathering, as 
Alethea went on telling her sad story, a whole tor- 
rent of righteous indignation — ^had the sense — the 
tact — ^the strong will — ^the sisterly affection — ^to 
keep it in till afterwards ; so that poor, tired Alethea 
heard only, as it were, the pleasant sound of a little 
stream of consolation, with its cool, refreshing rip- 
pling — its sweet plaintive murmur — of soft, low, 
tender, sympathizing words. 

But, later that night, — after Alethea, soothed or 
exhausted, had actually fallen asleep,— that pent-up 
torrent burst forth. It swept with fury carrying all 
before it, as Gracy, left alone, paced and repaced 
with firm, rapid step the dewy sward before the 
drawing-room window — uttering, muttering, some 
of the angry feelings, the foolish thoughts, that 
rushed through her young, excited heart and brain. 
" Knave! — scoundrel! — villain!" — ^these were among 
the mildest terms in which she apostrophized the ab- 
sent Aubrey ; and then, so far was she from feeling or 
expressing sympathy with either his family or him- 
seK, that she declared roundly that she hated the 
very name of Farrar — ^vowed that she should hate 
it to her very dying day ! How glad she now felt 
at having spoken out so plainly to Dr. Farrar that 
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evening at the Egertons' 1 He, at least, could 
be at no loss to know what her views would 
be upon the subject of his brother^s fratud ! But 
— ^would he remember her words as she herself 
remembered them? Was it not strange how dis- 
tinctly — ever since that day when he had turned 
her wounded hand this way and that in his own, 
and looked at her with his penetrating eyes as if he 
could read her closest secret — she remembered every 
remark that she herself had made to him, every 
remark that he had ever made in return to her? 
And not only every remark of her own to him, but 
every word, every syllable, of which it had been 
made up, — every feeling, too, that had passed 
through her mind when she had spoken it, playfully 
or in earnest — her mind, that was not naturally self- 
dissecting as Alethea's was ? Yes ! and not only 
every remark of his, but every word, every tone, 
every look as well, — even that last sad, pitying look 
out of his deep-set eyes straight into her own, when 
he had asked her — " Is it then so easy to be always 
true?" A little, sharp sting seemed to prick her 
somewhere now, as she recalled that look. But she 
drew it out bravely, not heeding the momentary 
pain — only determined that it should not rankle 
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there. He was a Farrar, and of course he was 
like the rest of them ! In asking that question^ was 
he not, for anything she knew, making an only too 
true confession? Did not insincerity, cnnning, 
deceit, run in families? Was not the crafty Jew 
of the present day a son of the wily Rebekah of so 
many thousand years ago ? 

There was one suflferer, however, from this dis- 
graceful affair, for whom^ as well as for Alethea, 
Gracy felt a sincere sympathy — and that was Mr. 
Fisher. To be connected with the Farrars ! How 
little had he dreamed of what this connexion would 
bring upon him when he married his wife I And 
then he was himself so good, so true ! She was so 
convinced of this — so sure that he was thoroughly 
to be trusted, although she did still feel a little 
afraid of him. There had been a something in 
his manner when he had preached yesterday that 
she had felt she did not, and yet would like to, 
understand — a something that had given her a dim 
vision of depths that it might be good to fathom, 
heights that it might be good to reach. Alethea's 
countenance, too, had seemed to show that those 
depths, those heights were not quite unknown to 
her ; but the moment they were out of church, some 
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volatile remark of Edith's had driven all those things 
ont of Gracy's head. She knew now why Mr. 
Fisher's manner had been so earnest^ so subdued. 
He was her father's friend too, and he had been 
little Em/s godfather. Little Emy ! Ah ! had he 
lived, he never would have brought disgrace upon 
the name of Leigh. He had been only one year 
younger than herself: he would have been seven- 
teen now — almost a man ; and he would have worked 
for Alethea — poor Alethea ! — who, talented, edu- 
cated though she was, could now do nothing for 
herself. But she (Gracy) would work! She was 
young, strong, enterprising. What obstacles would 
not her resolution overcome ! What results would 
not her energies accomplish ! 

Already Gracy's imagination had taken a pro- 
digious leap — over a few years of diflBculties, 
struggles, hardships, to be bravely met, cheerfully 
endured, for Alethea's sake, who must be spared 
them all — to the time when they would be back 
again in their Cottage by the sea — the fairy bower 
that Edith had admired so much, the retirement of 
which she knew that Alethea loved so well; and 
she herself would again be working in the garden, 
(for she would never leave Alethea now — no, never !) 
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training the climbers — only grown a little taller in 
her absence ; — and Alethea would glide about the 
house as formerly, with her noiseless footfall, ar- 
ranging all the little things with her consummate 
taste ; or step out through the open window, to bask 
in the sunshine as silent as a lizard with her book 
or work, — to dart oflF as frightened, if but a finger 
moved upon the garden gate; or take her usual 
walks on Sundays to the parish church, on week- 
days on her errands of mercy to the poor, the sick, 
and the distressed. Those sick poor, how they 
would miss Alethea in her absence ! What beds 
of weariness and pain might they not find empty 
when they would come back again ! What new 
grassy mounds might there not be to drop a tear 
upon in the little old churchyard by the sea ! 

Then, as to themselves, how, where would these 
intervening years be passed? What could she 
(Gracy) do, — young, strong, hopefiil though she felt 
herself to be, to make this vision of the future into 
a not-too-far-oflf reality ? Who would teach her in 
her ignorance, help her along in her difficult and 
unknown path ? 

The waves, breaking one by one upon the shore, 
might murmur of One Who hath measured the 
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waters in the hollow of His hand. The night- 
breeze on her cheeks and in her wavy hair, might 
whisper of One Who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind. The stars, coming out one by one in the silent 
heavens, might sing together of One Who bringeth 
out their host by number. Who calleth them all by 
names, by the greatness of His power. But the tor- 
rent in Grac/s heart was still too loud to let her 
hear their still, small voices. She did not lift up 
her eyes on high. She did not look above the stars, 
as Alethea, awaked out of her first short sleep, was 
doing now. She did not look even to the stars. 
She looked lower. 

Away over the bay to the human homes of Eock- 
ton, to that house on the Marine Parade which, by 
the lights in its windows, her naked eye knew better 
at midnight than at noon, Gracy looked now in 
her perplexity. Who in that house should be her 
confidant, her counsellor ? 

Not Fanny: she was but a summer friend, if, 
indeed, even as much as that. Not Edith : she 
would be but a broken reed to lean upon. Not Mrs. 
Egerton : her maternal solicitude for her own girls 
hardly seemed to go deeper than to regard them as 
dolls to be dressed ; she had no wide, motherly arms 
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to embrace poor, motherless Gracy. But there was 
one honest heart, one trusty friend, among the 
Egertons, — one, too, who knew all about this 
horrible aflfair of wicked Aubrey Farrar's; who 
already was in London upon this veiy business ; who 
would tell her the whole truth; who would do 
what he could to help her, to put her in a way of 
working for Alethea and herselt Yes ! " sheepish ** 
though she once had called him, she knew that he 
was not just a fooL She should take him into her 
confidence ; and he would give her good advice, the 
very best advice, on which to act. He was quiet, 
too : he would not talk about it to any but herself, 
— ^not even to herself, unless she talked about it first 
to hinu Counsel in his heart might be as deep 
water; but she had understanding — she would 
draw it out 

Yes ; she should consult with — Jim I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

' Accomplishments have taken viitne's place. 
And wisdom falls before exterior grace ; 
We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 
And toil to polish its rongh coat alone. 
A just deportment, manners graced with ease, 
Elegant phrase, and figure form'd to please. 
Are qualities that seem to comprehend 
Whatever parents, guardians, schools intend." 

COWPER. 



Not once during the four days that elapsed, as 
she had known that they must elapse, before she 
could have an opportunity of carrying it out, did 
Gracy waver in her resolution. She had not been 
altogether idle in the interval She had discussed 
plans and projects with Alethea; read and com- 
mented upon all the correspondence : Mr. Fisher's 
notes, with their kind words and scanty information; 
Mrs. Fisher's, which she fancied more selfish in 
tone than her husband's and not half as sad ; Mr. 
Egerton's letters, written in cool, business style; 
Alethea's replies to all of these. She had jumped 
to conclusions ; given advice that, fortunately, was 
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not always followed ; received the visitors : "Dr. 
Markham, whom she led at once to Alethea, be- 
lieving that his presence would be a chann as 
potent as his prescriptions ; the three Miss Shiptons, 
whom she took care to entertain alone, evading 
their hints, shutting their lips on the subject of the 
Farrar scandal, with a cleverness that was, perhaps, 
more commendable than polite. All the while, 
however, she had kept her own counsel Even on 
the morning of this very day (Friday), when she 
had begged of Alethea for some messages to Bock- 
ton, she had done so on the plea that she was get- 
ting lazy, and would be all the better for a good 
long walk. 

They had dined early. It was the afternoon 
now, when Gracy appeared, ready to set out. 

'* If you do not mind, Al, I may look in at the 
Egertons', when I am in the neighbourhood, and 
ask how Edith is since she went home ? " 

" Do, dear ; do not be in a hurry to come home 
on my account; — I have some papers to look 
through, at any rate, which will occupy me for some 
time. Stay an hour or two with your friends, if they 
should wish it. I have only one request to make of 
you, Gracy — ^I beg you will not say a word about 
this — this that has happened — io Fanny or Edith." 
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" Most certainly not, — I never intended to allude 
to the subject with either of them," said Gracy, 
greatly relieved that Fanny and Edith were so 
plainly expressed by name, but feeling a little 
guilty in hiding from Alethea what, nevertheless, 
she did intend to do. " I wiU not forget any of 
your commissions, AL I shall not be very long of 
coming back. Goodbye for an hour or two." 

She kissed Alethea on each pale cheek, and lov- 
ingly stroked her smooth bands of glossy, black 
hair. There was a light in Alethea's blue eyes 
again: it seemed to Gracy as if, ever since that 
visit of Dr. Markham's, Alethea had been rising 
above her trouble. 

Gracy had chosen the particular hour of her 
expedition to Eockton for two important reasons. 
In the first place, the Miss Shiptons would be 
sitting at home after their four- o'clock dinner; 
and, in the second place, the afternoon train from 
London would be due just about the time that she 
should be returning home. 

There were voices within the grounds of No. 7 
Marine Parade when she reached the gate; and 
one of them — a deep voice with a mawkish drawl 
— did not sound inviting to her. But if she hesi- 
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t^ted for a moment to go in, her hesitation was at 
once dispelled by a sight of the position in which 
Fanny stood, — mallet in hand, leaning slightly to 
one side, — her neat little foot, with its tightly- 
fitting boot, displayed to the admiration of all 
lookers-on, 

" Capital! "—"Well done!"—" Served him right!" 
exclaimed two or three voices simultaneously, as, 
amid a general clapping of hands, Fanny's dexterous 
stroke sent her opponent's ball flying to the re- 
motest comer of the croquet-green — ^whence Cap- 
tain Harrison should bring it back into position, 
as best he might. 

" Pray do not let me interrupt your game," said 
Gracy, as Fanny came forward to receive her, with 
unusual cordiality. " I only came to ask for Edith. 
Is she in the house?" 

"Yes — and — calling for — ^you— now," gasped 
Minnie, running up, out of breatL " Edith heard 
Touzie and Fido beginning to fight; so she knew 
you were there, and sent me to fetch you." 

Gracy took the child's hand, and, in another 
minute, was by Edith's couch, 

*' Now t^ll me all your news," said Edith, when 
she had summarily dismissed her little sister, and 
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made Gracy sit down beside her, opposite the light 
— " What has happened at Eockboiime since I was 
there?" 

" Nothing that I know of." 

'* Nothing that you know of? — and yet you look 
ten years older than you did last Monday ! " 

" Do I indeed ? " asked Gracy, slightly startled. 

" Yes, — just as if you were Atlas, with the whole 
world upon your back ! Gracy dear, do put it 
down. Believe me, it is a load too great for even 
your strong shoulders. — How is Alethea?" 

" Pretty well ; — ^as usual, she has felt the storm 
we have had this week. It has done a great deal 
of havoc, as I could see coming along to-day by the 
heaps of wrack lying along the shore," continued 
Gracy, enlarging upon this subject, which struck 
her as being safe. ^' Our garden, too, has suffered 
— ^in the meantime lost much of its beauty : — the 
laburnums looking as if they had put their beau- 
tiful golden ringlets into ugly grey curl-papers; 
and that china rosebud that you were watching 
with such interest, not only out, but over — ^its poor, 
faded petals lying all scattered upon the ground. 
— How have you been standing the rainy 
yourself? Have you been feeling dull ? " 
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"Yes — no. That is— I have missed Jim, of 
course ; but then, as a compensation for his absence, 
I have had something very amusing to watch 
going on. But I must not tell you what it is. 
I am not at liberty to speak upon this subject 
yet. You know, Gracy, there are matters at 
times which it will not do to mention out of one's 
own family." 

" Certainly," responded Gracy, emphatically. 

"So you will imderstand that I may not ex- 
patiate to you upon how a pic-nic may end, or 
upon the beauty of the woods at Dipley now, 
where, it appears, the season is so early as almost 
to anticipate the leafy month of June, — ^inviting a 
large pleasure-party to break up into sections, and 
wander about romantically in ones — as Jim might 
do, or Alethea, or in two-and-twos — as some of 
the more socially disposed of the Egertons might 
prefer. — ^Had Fanny on her gloves when you spoke 
to her just now?" 

" I don't remember, — ^I really cannot tell," re- 
plied Gracy, who had not Fanny's talent for taking 
in at a glance every separate detail of a Mend's 
toilette. 

But, by and by, when Fanny and the rest of the 
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croquet-players came straggling into the drawing- 
room, Gracy recollected that she had seen Fanny's 
dainty, primrose-coloured gloves before; and she 
had the curiosity now to watch her draw them 
slowly off, lean her elbow on a comer of the round 
table, and rest her head upon her hand — in a 
Tumchalant way that might have been copied from 
Alethea's favourite attitude, except that Fanny 
managed, with an effect that was all her own, to 
roU her dark eyes now and then in the direction of 
Captain St. John, who was hanging about her chair, 
and to hold her hand just where the sun — ^looking 
down through the middle window — ^might see his 
rays reflected in the brilliant diamond ring which 
sparkled on her finger. Of course Gracy saw the 
ring, and knew what it all meant. She had no 
doubt that the money value of the gift was great ; 
as also was, she had heard, the money value of the 
giver. Fanny might not have felt flattered, how- 
ever, had she known the estimate which Gracy, in 
her own mind, had already set upon the latter — an 
officer who, she felt sure, would not cause his 
family needless anxiety by any foolhardy "going- 
in " for the Victoria Cross, should he ever be placed 

M 
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in circumstances to render the prize one of possible 
attainment. 

It was of little consequence, however, what Gracy 
thought of Captain St. John : she might, or she might 
not, admire him at a safe distance. But it was 
quite another matter when his Mend Captain. Har- 
rison came sidling along the room towards where 
she sat. She suddenly recollected that she had not 
yet delivered the most important of Alethea's mes- 
sages at Eockton; and she was now in so great 
haste to do her duty, that she steadily resisted Mrs. 
Egerton's and Edith's persuasions to stay to dinner, 
and even declined Fanny's friendly offer of a sight 
of her new white-lace bonnet — direct from Paris 
— that she might take the pattern of it, if she 
liked. 

Her watch had already told her that the after- 
noon train must have arrived more than three quar- 
ters of an hour ago, and Edith's time-table had 
confirmed her own impression that the next from 
London would not be down till after eight o'clock. 
She felt sadly disappointed, as she walked away 
from the Marine Parade, to think that she had, after 
all, chosen the wrong day for doing her business in 
Bockton. She had come for nothing, when she 
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might have been at home with Alethea, looking 
through her papers with her, lending her the aid of 
her wise suggestions and remarks. 

Edith had not been far wrong in guessing that 
Gracy had indeed grown older within the last few 
days. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" In seeking for a friend to advise you, look for uprightness in him, 
rather than for ingenuity." 

Essays written in the Intervals of Business, 

Gr/lcy had left the bookseller's, where, after 
giving Alethea's order, she had spent some time, 
first in the library, and afterwards in looking at 
new photographs of Eockbonme from the sea, in 
which The Cottage figured picturesquely — had 
crossed the Square, and was nearly out of the High 
Street, when a quick step coming up behind her 
caused her to turn round. 

" Jim ! So you are come ! I am so glad, — I 
wished so much to see you. I want to have your 
advice upon a matter of — of very great importance. 
Nobody can give me such good advice in it as you." 

Jim looked half-pleased, half-nonplussed. What- 
ever consciousness he might have had before of his 
own powers, it was something new and perplexing 
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for him to have them acknowledged by otheis as 
they had been acknowledged within the bygone 
week. 

" Are you going to our house, Gracy V he asked. 

" No, — I have just come from it Wait a minute, 
Jim, — I have to call here for something that has 
been making up for Alethea." 

She stepped into the chemist's, and emerged the 
next minute, in the act of stuffing a phial into the 
pocket of her jacket. — " Now I am going straight 
home. Will you come a little bit of the way with 
me?" 

" Do you know if Edie is expecting me ?" 

" Yes ; but not immediately. She said you must 
have been detained in Town. She will not look for 
you now before evening. Besides, Edith is perfectly 
happy to-day. She is in one of her gay, butterfly 
moods — ^in a strange Uttle flutter of excitement" 

" Poor little Edie ! — up and down like the mer- 
cury !" said Jim, with a kind look and tone. " I 
would have stayed to come down with my father 
to-morrow, if I had not thought she would have 
been disappointed." 

** Then why did you not come direct from the 
station?" 
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" I had to call on Dr. Markham on my way. He 
was put, but expected in every minute, — so there I 
have been waiting in his consulting-room for about 
an hour! I got tired at last, wrote a note^ and 
came away. I had promised poor Farrar I would 
go and see him." 

" Poor Farrar ! Do you mean that wretched 
Aubrey that has gone off, after speculating, for his 
own villanous purposes, with the money he made 
Alethea believe he had invested all right ? Has he 
turned up 1" 

** No, — nor is it likely that he '11 turn up just yet, 
though I suspect he is not so far out of the way as 
they think. I mean — not him but — ^his brother, the 
doctor. One feels so sorry for him, poor fellow! 
He has got such an absurd notion into his head, 
that he will not dare to show his face again at 
Eockton." 

" I should just think he won't ! I hope to good- 
ness I at least shall never encounter him again !" 

" Gracy 1" 

" Yes, indeed ! You need not say ' Gracy 1' in 
that astonished way — ^as if you supposed I had lost 
my senses ! I assure you I know quite well what 
I am saying ; I mean it all too. I have felt what 
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has happened to Alethaa far too keenly, strongly, 
deeply, not to know what I am about — Oh ! Jim, — 
if you only knew what I have suffered with keeping 
it in all this time, you would bear with me now — 
you would indeed !" 

He did bear with her — ^kept up with her step by 
step as she stalked faster and faster along the quiet 
country road where they were walking now ; listened, 
without putting in a word, as her voice now rose, 
then sank, as it all came out, that storm that had 
been gathering in Gracy's heart, — ^that now in its 
passionate outburst shook even her strong frame so 
violently, that she was fain, when it was over, to 
halt for breath, and lean against a tree thait stood 
by the wayside, and snatch at some slim twigs that 
grew out of its gnarled trunk to steady herself. 

It was a new sight for Jim, that sight of Gracy 
in a storm. He had been used to seeing her much 
as he saw the sea before him now — ^in fair, sunshiny 
weather : a cloud might darken it here and there, 
a passing breeze cause a slight ruffle on the sur- 
face — but that was aU. Little had he thought till 
now how Gracy in a storm might heave and swell 
and toss and roar, with a sublimity that would stir 
his heart more deeply— take it more completely 
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captive — ^than Gracy in her smiling beauty had ever 
done before. He was not used to any display of 
strong emotion in the women of his own family. 
His mother went through life, touching alike its 
joys and sorrows with the tips of her tapering 
fingers. Fanny laughed and talked in company, or 
moped in silence when there were no strangers to 
admire her, with an inanity that was sometimes 
disgusting, sometimes dreary. Edith was more im- 
pulsive and impressionable, but even her varying 
moods resembled nothing so strikingly as the sud- 
den changes of an April day. So Jim marvelled at 
Gracy now quite as much as he admired her. He 
felt sorry for her, too, in his heart, sorrier than he 
had ever felt even for his own little invalid sister. 
Did she not want a deeper kind of sympathy, a 
gentler yet firmer guiding hand, than Edie ? Would 
she take it from him, if he ventured to offer it to 
her, as simply, gladly as she now took his profiTered 
arm, on which he could feel the trembling of her 
little hand ? Before to-day he would not have sup- 
posed it possible, would not have dared to hope; 
but his courage had risen strangely and unexpectedly 
within the last few minutes. 

*' Was this what you wished so much to say to 
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me, Gracy V* he asked, after they had walked on for 
a while in silence. 

" No," said Gracy, in a subdued tone ; for she was 
feeling vexed and ashamed of her late ebullition, by 
which she feared that she had let Jim see more of 
her real self than she intended. '' I did not mean 
to say one word of all this that I Jiave said. I only 
meant to ask you to help me, Jim." 

"In what?" 

** I will try and explain it,'* said Gracy, reassured 
by the calm, considerate way in which he had asked 
the question, and without the slightest suspicion of 
the leap that his heart had made when he had put 
it " You see we shall be poor again ; and — ^and — 
I don't mind that for myself one bit ; but Alethea 
will miss many things she is used to having now — 
things that would be luxuries to me, but which are 
almost necessaries for her. She must have air, for 
instance." 
"Which I suppose you don't require at all—eh ?" 

"Not as Alethea does. My lungs are so strong 
I believe I could breathe in a Ward's case, if I could 
only get into it ! " exclaimed Gracy, with a touch of 
her own old spirit "And then we must go away 
from Eockboume — ^try and let The Cottage furnished. 
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I have just been at Parker the bookseller^s, putting 
it into his book. He says there is often a good 
demand for houses like ours in the summer season, 
when people come for sea-bathing. Eockton itself 
is rather hot then, with too great a glare of light 
from the chalk cliffs; but at Bockboume it is 
pleasantly shady. Our roses and fuchsias will be 
coming out by and by ; and the clematis — ^how I 
wished to see it in full blow upon the porch ! But 
I hope we shall be gone long before that time." 

"And where shall you go?" 

" To London ; Alethea says she wishes to be there 
— on the spot — supposing anything should happen. 
And I would choose it too, though not for the sights 
that I used so to dream of seeing some day, — I have 
seen so little all my life, and shall not, in all likeli- 
hood, ever see much in that way now, — ^but that 
will not matter much. You see, Jim, lodgings will 
be cheap in London soon — after the season is over. 
Martha, our housemaid (she is Alethea's foster- 
sister), has an aunt who lets lodgings in Great 
Ormond Street; and we might get rooms in her 
house — a sitting-room and two bedrooms — without 
paying very high for them. Martha says her aunt 
is a good cook ; and this is a great matter for Ale- 
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thea^ who has so poor an appetite. And I believe 
she has a key to the garden in Bussell Square. 
Alethea might take her camp-stool and sit out in it 
on fine days, if she wanted air ; or she might get 
permission to go and read in the library of the 
British Museum. Nobody is allowed to speak there, 
and Alethea likes silence ; and she would be in her 
element among ponderous tomes — have books of 
reference to her heart's content. And I might — " 

"Might do what?" 

''Earn a little money to get Alethea some com- 
forts that we could not otherwise afford. For we 
shall be poor again, you know — ^poorer than we were 
when mamma was alive ; and Alethea says it was a 
struggle in those days, — I was too young myself to 
know anything at all about it Mamma left me all 
she had to leave ; not that she loved Alethea less 
than me, but because old Mrs. Aubrey had provided 
for her. It will be a little difi&cult for us to manage 
on what we have, now that living is so much more 
expensive than it used to be; but I must do my 
best for Alethea." 

"Perhaps somebody would be only too glad to 
help you?" 

" No — ^there is nobody to do it. I am far top 
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proud to receive assistance from any one who did 
not love me ; and we have not a single relation left. 
Uncle George is dead. He was my mothei^s only 
brother, and a bachelor — an artist, — so of course he 
was not rich ; but he did help us a little long ago. 
He was very fond of me, and would not let me go 
abroad with Alethea, when she went for her health. I 
was both sorry and angry at the time ; but I am glad 
now — for there were few educational advantages 
where Alethea was, and I should not have learned 
much there. Besides, I should never in that case 
have known yov,, Jim — had you to open my mind 
to about all this. It is sv/ih a comfort to have 
somebody to speak to — somebody you know you 
can most thoroughly trust." 

Another leap in Jim's honest heart; another 
grateful glance fipom Jim's kindly eyes, 

*' Well, as I said, poor uncle George is dead — ^he 
died a year and a half ago. He left a will in which 
he had made me his heir ; but when his affairs came 
to be settled, it was found he had barely left money 
enough to pay his debts. His very best picture — 
Julius Co&sar receiving the head of Pompey — that he 
had been at work upon for years, and expected to 
get a large sum for, met with an accident on its way 
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to the Academy — ^got a hole knocked right through 
Pompey^s nose ; and his other pictures were under- 
sold. I will not take up any of the fine arts as my 
profession — that is one thing pretty certain ! " 

*' No — I would not advise you to/' said amateur 
Jim, with decision equal to her own, 

" But I might make money in some other way. 
I suppose it will have to be by teaching," sighed 
Gracy, "and my talent does not lie in that line. Oh, 
Jim ! — if you had only heard poor Mademoiselle the 
Other day trying to drum a French verb into Min- 
nie's head, you would have some notion of the 
dreary work it must be to be a governess. To be 
sure, I might give singing lessons ; but oh, if I were 
to get a pupil like Lady Clare — ^without one bit of 
ear for music ! That song she sang at your house, 
Jim — three whole verses, and only one true note in 
each of them ! — ^was it not dreadful ? And, to my 
horror, up went Fanny to the piano when she had 
finished it, and begged her to sing another song." 

Jim took a quiet laugh, recollecting how he had 
bit his lips at the moment. 

" But I could bear even that for Alethea's sake, if 
there were no help for it But is there no help for 
it ? Is there nothing else that I could do ? This is 
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what I want you to tell me — ^to find out for me, if 
you don't know all at once. Surely there is some- 
thing far wrong in our modem conventional notion 
that it is degrading for a lady to gain her living by 
any less dignified work than teaching ? " 

" I don*t know that. Women were not meant to 
be bread-winners," said Jim, whose views on this 
vexed question were strongly conservative. " Men 
must work." 

" 'And women must weep,' I suppose ? No — not 
weep — so long at least as they have got heads and 
hands of their own, and no men in their families to 
work for them — ^to counsel them, too, in their 
difficulties. K my brothers had only lived, Jim, I 
should not have been talking to you as I am doing 
now/' 

Unsympathizing Jim felt secretly glad that 
Gracy's brothers had died, but he did not say so. 
He only said — 

'' So you think it is the right thing to coop Miss 
Leigh up in Great Ormond Street ? " 

** I think it is the only thing that can be done in 
the meantime. We should not be tied down, you 
know. We might change our lodgings, our locality, 
if I got on well, — go to a better situation — Bromp- 
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ton, perhaps, for the winter. That is a mild part of 
London." 

"What would you say to Kensington ?" 

" Too far out of the way for my teaching. Besides, 
rooms would be too dear there." 

*' But if you heard there was a house there, — ^not 
in a shut-up street, but in a square, — a sunny ex- 
posure, open in front with garden and trees : — ^tall 
trees in which the little birds sang all day, and 
through which the little stars twinkled at night?" 
added Jim, waxing poetical 

"Well?" asked Gracy, wondering what in the 
world he could mean. 

" Comfortable and nice inside too — ^wanting only 
one thing to make it perfect, — ^furniture all new 
within the last two years, and well kept, — so pretty 
too — couldn't have been better chosen — 'twould be 
a thousand pities it should all go to the hammer ? " 
" Well ?" said Gracy a second time, with rising 
astonishment and curiosity. 

" Listen to this, Gracy." And he drew her hand 
a little farther within his arm, and stood stockstill, 
in order that he might the better explain what he 
was going to say. " I have been in partnership 
with my father for five years now. The first term 
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is just out, and we are starting on a fresh one. We 
have been doing a good business, — ^nobody like my 
father for sharp, quick work : I am slower myself, 
but more steady-going ; so we get on well between us. 
I am to have a larger share of the business for the 
future ; but, as it is, I have saved money enough to 
buy that house, just as it stands, at a fair market 
price, and it would be something for Aubrey Farrar's 
creditors. Shall I buy it or no ?" 

"Buy it!" said Gracy, energetically. "I am sq 
glad you have got on so well, Jim — I am heartily 
glad of it. You are deserving of it all, — ^you are 
deserving of everything that could make you happy." 

" Then if I were to say : ' Bring Alethea to that 
house. Let it be her home, — there are rooms enough 
in it for her to be alone, if she likes, as quiet as ever 
she might choose : but be yourself the sunshine of 
that dwelling ; be the joy of my home, my hearth, 
my heart — ^yes, of my heart, Gracy — even mine. 
It is not worth very much, perhaps, but here it is— 
to be all your own, if you will but have it!' Oh ! 
Gracy, what would you answer ? Would you come ? 
—Speak, Gracy ! Tell me ! Quick ! quick !" 

One glance up into his eyes — ^his eyes that were 
more strangely eloquent than his usually-silent lips 
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had grown ! — and then poor, startled Grac/s eyes 
felL She slipped her hand out of his arm. The 
colour forsook her cheek. A sound as of a million 
wheels in motion seemed to rush through her head, 
making her deaf to the very real sound of Dr. Mark- 
ham's pony-carriage wheels, as they rolled quickly 
by. But next minute she had recovered her senses, 
— was striving hard to regain her composure. 

" I could not say it, Jim ; I would not dare to say 
it. Oh ! Jim, I am so sorry. I never was so sorry 
before in all my life, not even when little Erny died ! 
You are so good, Jim, — you have always been so 
kind to me ! But — ^but — you should never have 
asked this of me ; — no, you never should !" 

*' No — I never should," confessed poor, crestfallen, 
" sheepish" Jim, in a sadly altered tone. " I was a 
fool — ^that 's all ! — a poor, silly, presumptuous fooL 
Only — I thought that, perhaps, you did not — did 
not — care for anybody else." 

"Neither I do!" 

Why was it that a pair of deep-set eyes seemed 
again to cast a sad, pitying look into Gracy's own, 
that a well-known voice seemed again to ask : " Is 
it then so easy to be always true ?" It was easier 
at times, she felt, to be " true " than to be truthfuL 

N 
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They were walking on again in silence — not arm- 
in-ann as before, but a little space apart — Fido 
between them, close by Gracy's side. At last they 
once more stood stilL Jim had come, not a little 
bit of the way with her, but the whole length of it 
— ^to the very gate. At any other time, a quarter of 
an hour before, she would have asked him in. 

" Gracy," he blurted out at last, " you will not let 
this — this that has happened — come between you 
and Edie, I hope ? She likes to see you, Gracy. 
Poor little Edie ! She likes so much to see you." 

" No," said Gracy, in a low but decided tone, and 
without looking up, for her eyes had suddenly filled. 
" Nor between you and me, Jim, if — if only you will 
forget all that you have been saying to me now ? 
Let us be friends still, the same as we have always 
been. I need your friendship, Jim." 

She put out her hand, and he took it One 
grasp — one long, strong, firm grasp — and then he 
let it go ; said "Goodbye," in a husky voice ; turned, 
and went away sorrowful 

She lifted the latch very gently ; she walked upon 
the verges — ^the verges that she was usually so very 
careful o£ All was stillness then, — Fido did not 
even bark. The window upon the grass was shut She 
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slipped through the hall ; opened the door of the 
drawing-room very softly ; shut it behind her, and 
walked forward, without speaking a word. Then 
she sat down on the little stool in front of the sofa ; 
laid her face down on Alethea's lap; burst into 
tears, and told her — nearly alL 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" * What is it thou knowest, sweet voice ? ' I cried. 
' A hidden hope/ the voice replied : 

So heavenly-toned^ that .in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 

To feel, altho* no tongue can prove. 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love." 

Tknntson. 

SuMMEE was long gone by — ^weary summer in 
London, with its stifling atmosphere, and hot, steamy, 
dust-watered streets ; beautiful summer at Sock- 
bourne, with its delicious fragrance, its freshest of 
sea-breezes, and, at last, its anxiously-watched-for, 
fervently-prayed-for rain. Autumn, too, was fast 
following in its train. Away in the north, where 
Alfred Farrar had lately been (tempted less by the 
handsome fee offered him by a wealthy nobleman as 
travelling medical attendant upon his sick son and 
heir, than by the consciousness that his own jaded, 
. over-wrought mind and frame wanted the refresh- 
ment of a week of pure country air and scenes), the 
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brilliant purple of the moors had already faded to a 
russet hue, and the poor, hunted partridges could no 
longer hide for safety among the waving, yellow 
com. Here, several hundred miles farther south, 
Farmer Truefitt had long ago gathered in the precious 
fruits of the earth, and led a song with a merry 
chorus at his harvest-home; had devoutly joined 
in the prayer for "grace to forsake all covetous 
desires and inordinate love of riches;" and had 
added his hearty "Amen" to the Thanksgiving for 
Plenty, also read by Mr. Fisher in the parish church 
last Sunday — St. Matthew's Day. The horse-chest- 
nut trees about the Eectory were gorgeous in every 
tint of orange and scarlet; the old ebns in the 
churchyard looked more sombre, and had already 
dropped a few withered leaves, like tears, over the 
graves. Before the doors of the little, broad-eaved 
cottages of the village, the fuchsias hung their 
brown bead-like seed-bags, among their red-and-- 
purple petals ; while the hedges by the wayside ha<i 
exchanged their bridal drapery of white clematis 
for the more matronly adornment of bright dogwood 
berriea 

There were changes, too, in the garden of The 
Cottage, Alfred Farrar saw, as he strode, rather 
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slowly for him, between the gate and the door : that 
pear-tree, in the doctoring of which Gracy had hurt 
her hand, laden with a tempting display of fruit ; 
the flower-beds looking a shade less cared-for than 
they had done six months ago ; though china roses 
still peeped in at the lower windows, and clusters of 
autumn crocuses, of softer beauty than their elder 
brothers of the spring, had started up, leafless and 
erect, through the white, unraked earth. 

There were changes, too, in the house itself; though 
the outer door stood open as formerly, and through 
the inner glass one all looked within much as it used 
to do. But here, in the hall, a man's hat and wide- 
awake cap, a cane or two in the umbreUa-stand, a 
child's hoop and hoop-stick, and a miniature butter- 
fly net — the property of some embryo naturalist — 
told plainly of other occupants than Alethea and 
her sister. 

Perhaps the choking sensation in his throat 
made him speak a little hoarsely, or his voice may 
have been drowned in the crowing of a baby fix)m 
the floor above ; for the servant to whom he gave 
his name did not seem to catch it, but, throwing 
open the drawing-room door, simply announced him 
as—" The doctor." 
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An old lady — ^whose handsome features somehow 
seemed familiar to him, and whose style of dress 
betokened a widowhood the keen grief of which 
had been softened by long years into pleasingly- 
tender memories — pushed her spectacles down over 
her nose, and dropped a few stitches of her knitting, ' 
as she rose to receive him, less actively than ouce 
upon a time she would have done. 

"Thank you, Dr. Markham," she said, putting 
out her hand to take the ball of wool which he had 
stooped to pick up for her. 

" I beg your pardon, Madam ; Dr. Markham was 
sorry he was not able to come himself to-day. I 
am come for him." 

" Is there then so much sickness in the neigh- 
bourhood?" 

" Not at present, I am happy to say. Eockton is 
usually a very healthy place ; and invalids will not 
be arriving for a month or two yet ; but Dr. Mark- 
ham himself is ailing." 

" What is the matter with him ?" 

" He met with a serious accident in the spring — 
was thrown out of his gig, had his leg broken, and 
sustained some severe contusions. He had recovered 
from all that, however ; but now his old constitu- 
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tional malady — the gout — ^has attacked him with 
painful severity." 

" Ah ! the gout !" she said, with a gesture of dis- 
tressful recollection. "I know it too well My 
poor dear husband had terrible attacks of it now and 
again for many years. — ^You are Dr. Markham's son, 
I suppose ?" 

" No ; only his assistant, Dr. Farrar." 

" Farrar ?" she repeated, regarding him with the 
keen but not unkindly look that is seldom seen in 
eyes not under the age of seven or over the age of 
seventy years. " I have an impression that I have 
heard that name before, — not very long ago either. 
It is not a common name ?" 

" More common than you may think," said Alfred, 
with the air of one imparting information. Then, 
drawing himself up to his full height, he requested 
if he might know why Dr. Markham had been sent 
for, adding that he hoped it was not a case of serious 
sickness. 

"No — I trust not I am thankful to say that 
my son is wonderfully better in health than on his 
arrival in this country a few months ago — better, 
indeed, than we could have hoped to see him by 
this tima This is only a slight return of his old 
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sjnnptoms — such as the doctors in London told us 
we must be prepared for from time to time, until his 
constitution shall have thrown ofif all tendency to 
the complaint. But my daughter-in-law and I 
were both anxious that this illness should be taken 
in time. She is engaged with him now ; or — ^pos- 
sibly she has not been told of your being here ?" 

She rose, and was making a movement to ring 
the bell — which Alfred had just anticipated for her 
— when the door was again opened, and the servant 
reappeared, with a message from her mistress to ask 
the doctor to step up-stairs. 

The doctor made a bow to the old lady — the 
polite, formal bow which he had been taught to make, 
when he was a little boy, by his French dancing- 
master, as the kind of reverence due to strangers — 
left the room, and followed the maid up-stairs with 
becoming deliberation. He had given his name 
distinctly this time — at the top of the landing- 
place, outside the door which, by its position, he re- 
cognised as belonging to the room which he had seen 
lighted up on the night following the first of his two 
previous visits to The Cottage. He was prepared, on 
its being thrown wide open, to make three steps 
forward, and then another of his studied bows, when 
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a pair of little feet came tripping lightly forward ; 
a small hand, a small head, a small figure appeared ; 
and — " Mamma, it is the kind gentleman !" burst 
from the lips of the astonished, delighted little Amy. 

It was indeed a mutual surprise to the quondam 
fellow- travellers, to meet thus unexpectedly at Eock- 
bourne. Of course the lately-arrived tenants of 
The Cottage could have no idea that in the Eockton 
physician they would discover an old friend; and 
to Alfred himself, the note which he had read in 
his partner's consulting- room — " Mrs. E. A. Vernon's 
compliments to Dr. Markham, and she will feel 
obliged by his calling at The Cottage, Eockboume, 
at his earliest possible convenience" — ^had conveyed 
no other impression than that of the very ordinary 
circumstance of being called in to visit a sick 
stranger, saving the sorrowful recollection of why 
the occupancy of The Cottage had passed into new 
and unknown hands. 

The first friendly recognition being over, and the* 
proper medical inquiries and prescriptions having 
been gone through, Alfred Farrar drew out his 
pocket-book, and, taking from the position in which 
he had placed it the visiting card which had been 
given to him on that never-to-be-forgotten morning, 
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again read the name — " Captain E. A. Vernon, 
Eoyal Engineers," with the address pencilled below. 

" Yon did not come to see us, though ?" said his 
patient, raising himself on his elbow, and looking 
earnestly at his medical attendant. 

"No — ^I quite forgot," confessed Alfred, with 
unprofessional candour and a very natural sigh, as 
the recollection of how his time and thoughts had 
been occupied after that interview rushed painfully 
upon him. 

"And yet you passed and repassed our house, 
without giving me one opportunity of thanking you 
for your kindness to my husband, or telling you 
how wonderfully he was improved in health." 

" I am happy to see this for myself now, at any 
rate," said Dj. Fan-ar. " But" — ^glancing once more 
at the card, — " to be sure you are right ! I had occa- 
sion to pass through Belgravia pretty often about 
that time. — ^But how did you come to know this ?" 

"My little daughter saw you again and again 
from the window of her nursery, and she never failed 
to inform her mother of her disappointment that 
'the kind gentleman' was not coming in to-day yet." 

" Ah ! — the dear child ! — I had not forgotten her. 
Perhaps I was thinking of her even then," said 
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Alfred, tenderly ; for it was true that little Amy's 
sweet words, treasured up in his memory, had once 
and again come to cheer him in his many weary 
walks between Kensington and Mr. Egerton's cham- 
bers in Parliament Street, Westminster. " Here she 
is again!" 

He made a motion, as the small feet again came 
tripping lightly into the room; and in another 
minute little Amy was once more sitting upon his 
knee, looking up into his face, and chatting away to 
him, much as she had done in the railway carriage ; 
— and he was stroking her long fair hair, and saying 
to himself with prophetic foresight that it would by 
and by be untidily wavy — ^when she grew up and 
was allowed to wear it forward instead of back ; and 
that those hazel eyes would throw out bright glances, 
as did other hazel eyes he knew ; but that that sweet 
little face, cleared up though it undoubtedly was 
since he had seen it last, would never be absolutely 
rosy, with the bloom of health that to him who saw 
so many pale faces was exceeding beautiful, nor 
would those gentle lips ever emit sparks of repartee. 

" Should you like to have another little girl just 
as big as yourself to play with ? " he asked, bring- 
ing his mind down to a level with the child's, and 
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judging that a friendship between the quiet Amy 
and his more obstreperous niece Geriy might be of 
mutual benefit. 

"HasshegotadoU?" 

" Yes," he said, suddenly recalling the surgical 
operation upon the poor pink arm, about the suc- 
cess of which he had appeared so cruelly unconcerned 
at the moment when it had been submitted to his 
judgment. 

" Then I will play with her, — I should like to. 
There is a doll here — in this house. She is so 
old and ugly ; but I will fetch her for you to see." 

Down slipped the little figure, away tripped the 
little feet — Cleaving the doctor at liberty to rise from 
his chair, and, with one or two parting injunctions, 
bid his patient " Good morning." He had reached th^ 
lowest step of the stair behind Amy's mamma, whom 
he had reassured as to her husband's state, and was 
in the act of taking leave of her for the present, 
when his little friend waylaid him in the halL 

"Look at her!" she cried, thrusting an old- 
fashioned, oddly-dressed doll into his arms. 

" Amy darling, you must not be so forward. — Pray 
excuse her. Dr. Farrar. Children have so little 
sense, — they imagine that what interests themselves 
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must be interesting to everybody. Amy is so taken up 
with that doll,— it was found on the highest shelf of 
a closet ofif my bedroom, where it must have been laid 
aside and forgotten. I suppose it is an old play- 
thing of Miss Grac/s, about whom old Jones was 
telling me so much the other day, when he came to 
cut the grass. He made me feel as if I should like 
to know her. Is she indeed so very charming ?" 

"Yes, she is charming — very; but — that thing 
never belonged to her. It must have been Miss 
Leigh's." 

He asked himseK all the way that he was walking 
slowly towards the Eectory, if he had any other 
reason for making this twofold assertion than the very 
obvious one that Gracy was hot old enough to have 
ever owned so antiquated a toy. Yes ! he had — ^at 
least, he thought he had. Kind, forgiving Alethea I 
He had learned to know her lately — ^in one long pri- 
vate interview with her, and also through her letters 
to Letty and himseK. Painful as it had been to hiTw 
to read those letters, they had given him a certain 
sad pleasure, — they had given him glimpses beneath 
Alethea's shy, timid manner, into the depths of her 
brave, tender heart. He had seen it to be a heart 
constant in its attachments; and doubtless its 
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constancy embraced inanimate, as well as living, 
objects. That one doll must have been given her in 
her childhood ; and she had guarded it and cherished 
it ; and now she kept it still, as a memorial of happy, 
bygone days. But Gracy — ^bright, fmnk, winning 
Gracy ! — what proof had she given of a heart full of 
sympathy for either himself or Letty ? — ^poor Letty ! 
who, worse than widowed, had gone back to her 
orphan home, with her child worse than fatherless. 
Nay, had not her unbroken silence, her marked 
avoidance of them both, told quite another tale? Was 
not Gracy of a nature altogether different from her 
sister's? Was she not so much younger as to belong 
almost to a later generation ? and had she not her 
own share of its virtues and its faults ? Doubtless 
Gracy had possessed half-a-dozen dolls in her day ; 
and she had lavished caresses upon each of them in 
its turn, when it was fresh and pretty, and then thrown 
it away when it got old or broken. Had not something 
which Dr. Markham had told him since his return 
to Eockton shown him that it would be the same 
with Gracy Leigh all her life ? 

How had she been engaged when he had seeii her 
first — ^thought he had never seen her like before — 
on this very seat in the shadow of the rock, on which 
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— to-day as then seeking the Rectory by the retired 
footpath instead of by the carriage-drive — ^he now 
sat down to think of her again? Was it not in a work 
of thoughtless destruction — ^picking a little bit of 
moss to pieces? Would she be more careful of 
hurting what had feeling as well as life ? Or, was 
his sister right when she had said to him only yester- 
day — (Lydia Fisher, too, she who by expatiating 
upon her charms had first of all led his thoughts 
towards Gracy Leigh !) — that it was well their 
acquaintance was at an end ; that Gracy was utterly 
unworthy of him ; that she had found out Gracy 
Leigh — she had known her to be idle, for she had 
come once to her working-party and she had never 
come a second time, but she had not before believed 
her to be heartless; that it was to be hoped the 
change in Alethea's circumstances would be for 
Gracy 's good, — she had need of some such reverse 
as this, — she would be a thorough girl of the world, 
if only she had it in her power to do exactly as she 
liked ? He had felt angry with his sister then, and 
had nearly asked her if any zeal in good works could 
make amends for the indulgence of a harsh judg- 
ment — compensate for the want of a loving spirit. 
He felt angry with her now again, as he recalled her 
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words; so angry, that — ^recollecting that Ernest 
Fisher would be in his study now, and must not be 
disturbed, and that little Gerty would be walking 
out with her nurse at this very hour — ^he did not 
follow the path farther to-day through the shrubbery 
to the Bectoiy itsel£ He sat quite still where he 
was, and himself thoughtlessly picked a little bit of 
moss to pieces. Then, after a time, more in sorrow 
than in anger, he got up again ; walked back the 
same way as he had come ; tapped at the door of a 
humble cottage in the village ; listened for the low 
" Come in;" lifted the latch, and entered. 

It was a mean abode, and he had not been sent 
for to go to it to-day ; for the lonely dweller there 
had known these many years that she was one of 
those whom doctors have no power to cura He 
knew it well enough himseW, — ^knew that he could do 
that bed-rid sufferer no good, unless by the wonder- 
working power of kindly sympathy — a power 
which in large measure was his own by nature, and 
which, like more than one of his best natural 
powers, had grown in strength by exercise. He felt 
rather that it was she who did himself good — ^by 
the kindling of her eye, the pressure of her hand, 
the expression of her warmest gratitude that he 
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should have ever thought of coming to see Tier. She 
was so glad, so proud, of his visit. For, indeed, to 
confess the truth, she did at times feel a little lonely 
now — she had missed the kind ladies at The Cottage 
so much since they had gone away. He must know 
how good they had been to her to the very last ; he 
must see their parting gifts — that " Silent Com- 
forter " that Miss Leigh had given her, that now 
hung up there always before her eyes to remind her 
of God's love; and this warm shawl that Miss Gracy 
had brought her when she came to bid her good- 
bye — which she had knitted for her with her own 
hands, and had herseK put on her shoulders, when 
she had stooped down and thrown her arms round 
her neck and — kissed her ! She might never again 
see them in this world — ^probably she never would ; 
but she should never forget them while she Hved. 
She prayed every day that God would bless them 
both,^ — ^that He would comfort dear Miss Leigh in 
all her sorrows ; that he would put His own grace 
into dear Miss Grac/s heart And he did not feel 
angry with this good wish expressed for Gracy 
Leigh : he said "Amen" to it in his heart 

And, some hours later, when — a case of sudden 
mortal sickness having called him away from Bockton, 
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and, saddened and solemnized by having seen a soul 
depart and give no sign of Christian faith and hope 
and love, he found on his return home a basket of 
pears sent from The Cottage, as if on very purpose 
to remind him of Gracy Leigh — ^he sat down in the 
still darkness once more to think of her, he thought 
of her as, blinded by his admiration, he had never 
thought of her before. He thought of her as of a 
vessel launched upon the sea of life — very fair in- 
deed, but, alas 1 also very frail; without the anchor 
sure and steadfast to hold her fast, the infallible 
Pilot at the helm to bring her safely — through such 
a storm, perchance, as he himself was called to 
weather now — " to the haven where she would be." 
Why should he think of her thus ? Why, indeed, 
if it were not just because he did care enough for her 
to feel concern for her highest interests ? Else how 
could he at all explain the paradox that love was 
making him uncharitable? Ah! she was in truth 
bright and attractive, amiable and lovely, — ^good, 
too, in the sense in which the world understands 
the word; but, after aU, was there not something 
wanting — ^the one thing needful — ^the choosing of 
that good part which shall not be taken away? His 
own Christianity was a thing far too deep, too real, 
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to let him delude himself into the belief that 
something short of the one thing needful might be 
enough for any one — for even Gracy Leigh. 

Kneeling alone that night in the silence of his 
chamber, for the first, but not for the last time, he 
spoke her name to God. He did not ask that Gracy 
might be his — thai was a petition that shoidd not 
cross his lips, a prayer that should not be breathed 
even in his heart's most secret place. He asked for 
her that she might become the subject of a higher 
ownership : he asked that she might be — " the 
Lord's." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



" If thou wilt learn to overcome the greatest, fiercest, and most 
spiteful enemies, who would fain crush thee, and do thee all possible 
harm in body and soul, purchase before all things one weapon, and 
give all thou hast to learn how to exercise it And know that it is 
one sweet lovely little herb which serves this purpose best, which is 
called Patientia." Lxttheb. 



" It is all over, Al. It went off so beautifully* 
She has been Mrs. St. John for the last half-hour." 

"How did she look?" 

" Handsomer than ever. She was, of course, per- 
fectly composed : nobody would ever expect Fanny 
to dim the brilliancy of her eyes by sheddiag need- 
less tears, or to ruffle her splendid Brussels-lace veil 
in any way that could possibly be avoided. She 
sailed magnificently down the aisle, leaning on her 
father's arm ; and sailed magnificently up again, 
leaning on her husband's, with what Mademoiselle 
pronounced to be — " un sang froid merveilleux, ad- 
mirable, incomparable ! " 

" Had you a good view of it all ? " 

" Excellent. Mademoiselle met me before I had 
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left this house five minutes ; so we were in plenty 
of time, and, from a front-gallery pew, saw every- 
body arrive. Mr. Egerton looked much older and 
graver than I have ever seen him do before ; Mrs. 
Egerton, younger, and elegance itself. Fred was 
there in full canonicals, and helped to tie the knot. 
Jim was, as usual, more occupied in taking care of 
Edith than in attending to the service. Poor Edith 
looked rather out of place with her crutch. Her 
mamma and Fanny would have had her stay at 
home. Mademoiselle told me ; but her papa and Jim 
insisted upon her going to church, since she wished 
it so much herself, — and, indeed, she seemed in 
higher spirits than any one elsa Captain St. John 
had a more foolish look than ever; and as for thM 
Captain Harrison, his groomsman, why, .Al, his 
presence would have been a more serious objection 
to my being of the company than the expense of a 
new dress for the occasion, — so you need not have 
vexed yourself about that trifling matter, you see." 

" I wish, however, we had been able to afford it 
for you, dear,'* said Alethea, with a sigh. " Was the 
bridegroom's party large ? " 

" Yes ; but I did not know any of them, except 
Sir Herbert and Lady Clare, — the latter got up like 
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a hair-dresser's block. The bridesmaids were really 
a pretty sight — six of them all dressed alike ; so 
becomingly — in white grenadine trimmed with 
green, and tuUe veils, and wreaths of snowdrops 
and myrtle leaves. They walked two-and-two : 
first, Clara, who is grown tall and handsome, and 
Ada St. John; next, two of Fanny's Cheltenham 
cousins — very pretty, stylish-looking girls; lastly, 
Minnie and Ethel Clare — ^the latter looking up to 
any kind or degree of mischief : she is as thoroughly 
natural as her mother is artificial We ran down to 
see the wedding party leave the church. I thought, 
as there was a crowd at the door, that by keeping a 
little way back I should escape observation ; but 
out came Jim and Edith by a side aisle; and before 
I knew they were there, Edith had got hold of me, 
and was inquiring anxiously after your bronchitis, 
and telling me all about their going back to No. 7 
Marine Parade next week. How I wish they had 
taken our house instead 1 " 

" It is &r too small for them, and the distance 
from the railway would not have been convenient 
for Mr. Egerton and Jim. How did you and he get 
on together?" 

" Not very well, just at first. I felt as much put 
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out as he could do, — ^you know we had not met since 
that evening last summer. But it will be all right 
now, — ^we are friends still, the same as ever. He is 
really a kind-hearted fellow. He said how much 
Edith would miss you and me this spring ; and he 
seemed quite concerned about your having caught 
this attack. I fancy he is not quite well himself, — 
his face was very red, — I should have supposed from 
embarrassment, but that his hand felt hot — ^nearly 
as hot as yours did last week. Let me feel it now." 

Alethea drew it out from imder the blanket& She 
was very cold, and she began to cough violently, 

'* There now ! you must keep yourself warm. It 
is really a most trying day — ^the brightest sunshine, 
with a biting, blighting east wind — ' a perfect Judas 
day,' Mademoiselle called it. When did the fire go 
out?" 

'* Shortly after you did. I must have dozed for a 
few minutes, for I awoke and found it so. I rang to 
have it relighted ; but nobody cama" 

'* Horrid coals ! horrid lodgings ! horrid people ! " 
exclaimed Gracy, vehemently. " Did I not leave 
orders that you were to be attended to while I was 
out ? There is one thing clear, Al, — ^you will never 
get well in this house. Draughts or smoke in the 
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sitting-room ! smoke or draughts in your bedroom ! 
a perfect termagant of a landlady ! a good-for-nothing 
boy of a * Buttons ! ' a poor slatternly drudge of a 
little frightened servant-girl ! nothing you can eat ! 
nowhere you can sit ! We must go away from here 
as soon as ever we can ! " 

"Yes — we must go away from here as soon as 
ever we can," echoed Alethea, faintly. 

Gracy looked up quickly, and now suspected for 
the first time that Alethea had been crying in her 
absence. Alethea must not be suffered either to 
shiver or to give way to despondency ; so she threw 
off her hat and jacket, turned up the sleeves of her 
dress, and left the room. Presently she returned, 
carrying a pair of bellows and one or two pieces of 
damp firewood. Blneeling down in front of the 
grate, she set about the double task of rekindling the 
fire and reviving Alethea's spirits. 

** No wonder that Fanny wrote such a small scrap 
of a note to me ! " she exclaimed, after she had 
ended her second-hand account of the bride's trous- 
seau and presents, of which she had herself received 
from Mademoiselle a minute and animated descrip- 
tion. " My poor shabby anti-macassar would look 
like nothing beside all her handsome gifts.'' 
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" It gave you a good deal of trouble, dear, though 
it did not cost much money." 

"Yes — it did not cost much Tooney** repeated 
Gracy, scornfully ; " no doubt that is its fault in 
Fanny's eyes I I am sorry I made it for her. I 
don't believe she will ever take the smallest notice 
of me now that she is married. Not that I care ! I 
would not have spent so many hours over a piece of 
work for her, if I could have found some better 
employment. I have so grudged trifling away my 
tune, Al, when you have been wearing your strength 
so — ^putting out your eyes and hurting your chest, 
with stooping by candle-light over that writing. I 
hope it will be done soon now ?" 

" Yes — I have nearly finished the transcription. 
It was very good of you to wish to write it out for 
me, but I could not have read the manuscript aloud. 
Besides, the task has been a very great pleasure to 
myseK : it has so taken me back to old days." 

" You live too much in old days, Al," said Gracy, 
coaxing the unruly flame with gentle puffs. " We 
must make the best of the present, and look for- 
ward with hope to the future." 

"Yes, I have a bad habit of dwelling on the 
past," confessed Alethea^ — " yours is the wiser plan. 
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dear. And you have succeeded, — that is really 
going to light at last ! Now, I too must exert my- 
seK — get up, and go down-stairs to my work." 

" You iShall do no such thing 1 " exclaimed Gracy, 
starting up from her knees. " I shall make you just 
lie still where you are, and — *' She would have 
suited the action to the words had she not glanced 
at her hands, blackened with coal-dust. " I should 
like to know what is the good of having your chest 
poulticed for a whole day, and then getting up in 
an east wind to catch a fresh cold directly ! It is 
not such an easy matter to get you nursed in this 
house — this horrid house ! We must leave it, indeed ! " 

"Yes — ^we must leave it, indeed," again echoed 
Alethea. 

Gracy was startled. It was a new thing for 
Alethea — whose patient suffering she had felt it 
almost harder to witness than any murmuring might 
have been to hear — to second her in a proposition 
of the kind. They had been now eight months in 
London, living in the lodging-house in Great 
Ormond Street, kept by Martha's aunt. The rooms 
which they had engaged — a sitting-room on the 
ground-floor, and two bed- rooms on the third floor 
above — were dirty and uncomfortable ; the attend 
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ance, miserable in the extreme. It was no cause of 
surprise that Alethea, shut up for the greater part of 
the winter in two rooms with three pair of stairs be- 
tween them, should at last have become seriously 
ilL Gracy had nursed her tenderly in her sickness; 
but it had been a trying time for both sisters ; and 
even Gracy, naturally hopeful though she was, was 
beginning to grow disheartened. Their means, too, 
were running low. That morning Gracy had counted 
— needlessly coimted over again, for she knew the 
exact sum well enough — the contents of their slender 
purse; had left it, containing their last sovereign, 
under Alethea's charge; and had taken out with her 
the odd silver, to make some necessary purchases. 
Nearly a fortnight must elapse before any more 
money would be coming in to them, so in the mean- 
time they must be more economical in their ex- 
penditure than ever. Their landlady was paid up 
to the end of the month — ^that was one comfort ; 
but at the expiration of that time they would — they 
must — remove to other quarters. 

At the expiration of the month I It seemed a 
short time to Gracy, who did not see the way 
clearly before her beyond that date : it seemed a 

^rfect age to Alethea, who would have felt right 
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glad, if it had been possible for them, to go away 
that day. Bat this, at least, she might conceal from 
Gracy. She would not oppose Gracy in her wishes : 
she would promise to remain in bed, even to abstain 
from her writiug, while Gracy should go out again, 
on what they both were beginning to fear would be 
an ahnost hopeless errand — ^to seek teaching, work. 
Any honest work that it was within her power to 
do, Gracy had secretly resolved to accept — embrace. 
For the unwelcome truth was forcing itself upon 
Gracy's mind, that if they went on much longer as 
they were doing now, they might incur the risk of 
living above their means. Their income had turned 
out to be smaller, their expenses to be greater, than 
they had calculated upon. Captain Vernon's re- 
storation to health had been a subject of joy to him- 
self and his family, of gratulation to his doctors, old 
and young. Alethea and Gracy had rejoiced to 
hear of his recovery ; but, at the same time, the 
picture had for them its shady side : Captain 
Vernon had not found it necessary to apply for an 
extension of his sick-leave ; the period for which he 
had hired The Cottage had expired two months ago ; 
and the house was stiU shut up and tenantless. 
The sum paid for The Cottage furnished for six 
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months would coyer the rent for the yeax, but would 
leave no surplus. In the meantime Parker had 
written to inquire if Miss Leigh wished him to en- 
gage the house unfurnished for her for another year 
from Lady Day ; if she meant to occupy it herself, 
or if he should again endeavour to let it furnished. 
The winter season being over, he could hold out no 
prospect of a new tenant until the bathing-season 
should again come round. 

It was a difficult matter, in the circumstances, to 
decide what was the better course to take : give up 
The Cottage, and either seU off the furniture at an 
almost certain loss, or store it at a considerable ex- 
pense; or retain both, in the hope that the specula- 
tion should prove profitable. "Nothing venture, 
nothing have," had been Gracy's verdict that morn- 
ing, when she had prophesied to Alethea that they 
would certainly go home to Eockboume before 
many months were out. 

But her heart had misgiven her, even at the 
moment of her giving utterance to this prediction. 
It misgave her now again, as, after setting within 
Alethea's reach one or two books, a jug of cold 
water, and a wine-glass containing snowdrops, — a 
gift from Mademoiselle, — she walked forth, alone in 
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London, to seek employment. Alone in London ? 
alone, rather, in the world ; for who was there in 
the wide, wide world that could befriend Alethea and 
herself? — poor orphans, helpless women — with no 
man in their family to work for them, or even to 
set them in a way of working for themselves ! 

As she walked on, first through the quiet streets 
and squares, then along the more crowded thorough- 
fares, alone, imknown, unnoticed (for she had so far 
set Alethea's mind at rest, by promising to keep her 
gauze veil closely down because of the cold east wind), 
the sight of the many busy men who passed her on 
her way brought up in review before her mind's 
eye the few men whom she had ever known, who 
might, if they had been alive or at hand, have been 
of service now to Alethea and herseK. 

Her father! — She did not remember him very 
well ; she had been but a child at the time of his 
death ; she had never known him as Alethea had. 
Except that one or two incidents of her childhood 
recalled him somewhat more vividly, she remembered 
him only in a sort of general way : his manner in 
the pulpit — his look and tone rather than anything 
that she had ever heard him say ; his kindness in the 
family — the atmosphere of love and peace with 
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which his presence had surrounded them all long 
ago in the old Eectory-home. She knew that he 
had been a poor man ; yet she had a distinct con- 
sciousness that she had not once asked him for any- 
thing, which he had not at least tried to give her. 
Ah 1 it was indeed sad to be fatherless — brotberiess ! 

Her uncle George ! — She had known him better 
than she had known her father ; for, although she 
had never lived in the same house with him longer 
than a few weeks at a time, he was, comparatively 
speaking, only lately dead. He, too, had been fond 
of her ; but his affection had been of a different, 
inferior kind to her father's, and he had not included 
Alethea in his love. Besides, imcle George had 
been himself a disappointed man : life to him had 
been a failure ; had he been alive now, she could 
not have very confidently relied upon him either for 
counsel or for aid« 

Mr. Fisher ! — He was living now ; his friendship 
for her father had been tried and steadfast, and it 
was a friendship to vhich Alethea and herself had 
naturally fallen heini. But the very circumstances 
that had now brought about their utmost need of 
this inheritance, were those which seemed to shut 
them out from claiming it in' fulL Mr. Fisher 
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must not be allowed to know to what straits 
Alethea had been reduced by — one connected with 
himseK 1 Gracy knew that, even in the matter of 
the writing npon which she was engaged, and in 
which his assistance would have been of incalcul- 
able benefit to her, Alethea had forborne to consult 
Mr. Fisher, lest he should in any way find out how 
mixed her motives were for wishing that manu- 
script to appear in print. 

Mr. Egerton! — He was a clever, shrewd, ener- 
getic, money-making man. And he was not with- 
out a heart, as well as a head : she had seen this 
only to-day, in his ill-concealed feelings when 
giving away his eldest daughter, with whom her 
mother had parted apparently without concern. 
One grain of his experience, his practical wisdom 
— a quality in which she had begun to fear that 
Alethea was rather wanting — would have been 
worth bushels of gold to Gracy now. But, be- 
sides that Fanny — her first friend in the Egerton 
family — ^had gradually withdrawn from her, and 
had doubtless finally given her up to-day, there was 
a very serious obstacle now to her taking any of 
the Egertons into her confidence. They lived so 
far away — ^beyond Hyde Park — ^that she had seen 

p 
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them only two or three times within the last eight 
months. Fanny had been, naturally enough, too 
absorbed in preparations for her wedding to spare 
the time, and Edith had not the strength, for 
driving over miles of rough causeway, to visit 
Alethea and herself in their lodgings in Great 
Ormond Street. Fanny had, indeed, sent her a 
written invitation to be one of her bridesmaids; 
but the terms of the invitation had been such as 
made it an easy and necessary matter for Gracy to 
decline the honour. Even if it would not have 
cost her too much money to procure the dress which 
Fanny had specified as the one to be worn on the 
occasion, it would have cost her more than she 
could afford — of feeling, of equanimity — to meet 
again, in such circumstances, for the first time with 
— Jim. 

Jim ! Good, kind, honest-hearted, simple-minded 
Jim I Had she been a fool to refuse to make hiTw 
happy ? If she had but consented, how different 
things might have been ! — ^Alethea — not lying sick 
and alone to-day in a low-ceiled, badly-ventilated 
room, with no one near her even to stir the fire, if 
she should chance to fall asleep, but — well and 
happy; living almost in the country; breathing 
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the purer air of Kensington; comfortable in her 
own private rooms, in that nice, large house — the 
house that, with its prettily-chosen, well-kept fur- 
niture, had now gone to the hammer months ago ! 
— Gracy herself — not wandering about alone in 
London, alone in the world, to seek her fortune, her 
bread, but — mistress of that pleasant house ; draw- 
ing down the blinds to keep the bright sunshine 
from her carpets; rattling her keys with house- 
wifely importance; seeing that everything was 
right and comfortable, against the return after his 
hard day's work of him of whose home, hearth, 
heart she would have been the joy ! — ^in her own 
feelings, too — comfortable enough. Yes, comfort- 
able, but not happy. Many a girl, in more favour- 
able circumstances than her own, would have 
jumped at the ofifer which she had refused ; many 
a girl, perhaps more disinterested than she, would 
at least have sacrificed herself for her sister's sake. 
But no ! She did not repent of her decision! This 
was a matter in which she had no choice — ^no right to 
sacrifice herself! Jim — good, kind, honest-hearted 
though he was — was not the man whom she could 
ever love, was not the man that could have ever 
made her happy. Had she ever known any other 
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man who might ? — a man of a larger mind, — ^with 
a deeper nature, a more serious view of life, higher 
aims, nobler aspirations ! 

She fetched a sigh, as she turned in again to the 
Grovemesses' Institution in Harley Street, and sat 
down in silence, to await her turn. But it was not 
a sigh of regret : she had at least been — " true." 



CHAPTEE XVIIl. 



''I know and am persuaded that our life is not shaped by 
casualities and chance ; but is ordered and governed by Thee." 

St. Augustine. 

" All things above were bright and fair. 

Ail things were glad and free ; 
Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And wild birds filled the echoing air 

With songs of Liberty ! 

" On him alone was the doom of pain." 

LONOPBLLOW. 



It was lonely enongh for Alethea to lie there — 
at the top of that dreary lodging-house — seeing no 
face, hearing no voice ; but at least it was a relief 
to know that she would be undisturbed by a 
repetition of the visit paid to her in the forenoon. 
Gracy's information that their landlady was now 
lying Qn the floor of her private sitting-room below 
stairs hors de combat, had confirmed her own sus- 
picion of the secret cause of that most trying visit. 
Little had Gracy, an interested spectator of Fanny 
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Egerton's wedding, guessed the far different scene 
that was being enacted at the same moment in 
their lodging. Little had she suspected how the 
"perfect termagant of a landlady" had taken 
advantage of her absence to stagger up-stairs, at 
the risk of serious personal injury to life or 
limb, and, with mad gesticulation and a voice 
pitched in the highest key, give Miss Leigh what 
she was pleased to call "a bit of her mind." 
Ladies might say what they liked about their 
being quiet lodgers ; but there was another side to 
the story : when they was well enough, they was 
often in all day and burned a heap o' coals ; and 
when they fell sick, they gave a deal o* trouble ; and 
there was little to be made by them anyhow. 
Nobody liked to be disturbed by a cough sounding 
through the house o' nights ; it was worse than a 
whole score o' crying babies. She had her bread 
to win, and it was again' her house to have folk 
come and die in it. She had had a lady come just 
this time last year, to occupy that very room. She 
had walked up the stair on her own feet, and 
wasn't half as breathless-like as Miss Leigh, on the 
Monday night; and on the very next Wednesday, 
it five o'clock in the morning, she had been 
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a-carried down in her coffin; and the nails was 
adrove in in the cellar, where nobody might hear 
'em. But it had got wind somehow; and the 
genTman on the first had took fright, and was ofif 
at the end o' the week; and a whole month her 
house had stood empty from top to bottom. Miss 
Leigh would be good enough to remember that, if 
she died, every article she used must be replaced : 
— ^not only must the bedstead and bedding be re- 
newed ; but for every spoon she had put into her 
mouth, every glass or cup she had held to her lips, 
she must provide another. She would be good 
enough to remember this, if she died ! — ^And poor 
Alethea, overpowered by the magnitude of the task 
to be imposed upon her memory, weaker than 
usual from the effects of her severe illness, had hid 
her face and trembled at the cruel words, which — 
no sooner than the heartless woman (so unlike her 
niece, the kind Martha !) had left her alone to take 
in aU their meaning — she had answered only by a 
flood of tears. 

Was, then, her illness, she had asked herself, so 
serious as to place her life in danger? If she 
were to be taken away, what would become of 
Gracy now ? — ^poor Gracy ! But — no ! She did 
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not think that she would be taken away from 
Gracy yet: Alethea did not feel as if she was 
going to die. 

Many times already had she been brought low — 
lower than she was now — and God had raised her 
up. How wonderful His dealings with her in this 
respect had been ! How many had she seen around 
her, within these last few years, cut down with a 
stroke, in the full vigour of their life, the height of 
their usefulness ; while she herself — ^weak and help- 
less, like a broken vessel — ^was still preserved ! It 
was not by accident, it was by God's will, that they 
had been taken, and that she was left. K it were 
His will, she would like to live a little while longer 
yet, for Gracy's sake, and — ^because life was sweet. 
She felt as Hezekiah felt, when he " turned his face 
unto the wall and prayed." 

Her little copy of the Book of Psalms was under- 
neath her pillow. She drew it out, and read the 
thirty-ninth. How exactly David's experience fitted 
in with her own just then ! how appropriate to her- 
self at that moment, those closing verses : " Hear 
my prayer, Lord, and give ear imto my cry ; hold 
not Thy peace at my tears : for I am a stranger with 
Thee, and a sojourner, as all my fathers were. 
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spare me, that I may recover strength before I go 
hence, and be no more " ! 

Was it in answer to her prayer that, in turning 
over the leaves, her eye fell upon the words : " I 
shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the 
Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore ; but He 
hath not given me over imto death"? She could 
not tell — ^Alethea was no fatalist ; but she was con- 
tent to leave her case in God's hands ; and, with 
the reading of His word, strength, comfort, peace, 
flowed in upon her souL She had dried her eyes 
and put on a smiling countenance, before Gracy had 
returned. 

And now Gracy was come and gone again ; but 
her presence, her kindness, her pleasant chit-chat, 
had done Alethea good. How many mercies were 
left her to be thankful for ! How fresh those snow- 
drops looked to her in dreary, smoky London ! How 
good it was of "Mademoiselle" — a foreigner, a poor 
governess, who had so little to give away — to show 
her so delicate a kindness ! and — even to lend her a 
book! 

It was Alphonse Karr's Promenades hors de mon 
Jardin — pleasant, racy writing, reminding her of 
well-known incidents and scenes in her exile -life. 
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Still, interesting though the reading was, she grew 
wearied in it. By and by the book dropped out of 
her hand. She fell asleep and dreamed. 

First, of that southern land, where her thoughts 
had been: — its vines and fig-trees; its olive-yards 
and orange-groves ; its pines, underneath which she 
again was resting, inhaling their fragrance, watching 
the busy ants going and coming laden with fir- 
needles for their homesteads, — listening to the song 
of nightingales, — drinking in health from the sun- 
shine and the breezes — ^happiness; from the beauty 
of the blue sky and bluer sea. By and by, of an- 
other country, less bright, but dearer to her heart 
than that : — of an English scene in a beechen 
wood; the season — autumn; the time — ^her own 
early youth. 

She was cold, hungry, weary — wandering about 
in search of food. No human habitation was in 
sight ; no human hand was near to give her any- 
thing. But, as instinctively she looked up for 
succour, a squirrel in a tall tree above her head 
threw her down some beech-nuts — ^burst open in 
their ripeness — ^ready for her to eat She was in 
the very act of putting one to her mouth, when lo ! 
as she chanced to turn round and look down on 
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her right hand, Aubrey Farrar appeared before her ! 
Where he had been, whence he had come, she did 
not ask him. There was a wall between them : she 
felt exceeding glad of the wall. He could not come 
to her. She might not go to him : she would not, 
if she might. Any love that she had ever felt for 
him was long since past, wellnigh forgotten — a dead 
and buried thing, for which resurrection was im- 
possibla But, as he stood before her now, ragged, 
hungry, perishing, — speaking not a word, only hold- 
ing out his thin, bare hand imploringly, — her whole 
soul was moved with pity for his wretchedness. 
Forgetting her own hunger, she threw to him a 
handful of the nuts that she had gathered. He 
picked them up, stuffed them greedily — kernel and 
husk together — into his gaping mouth, choked — 
and she awoke ! 

Was she dreaming still ? Was it again the work 
of fancy, of memory ? Or, was she really awake ? 
and did she actually hear again that well-remem- 
bered strain — that old familiar song — one of the 
comic songs of which she had played the accom- 
paniment so often long ago, thinking all the while 
what a mockery it was of music — music, which she 
loved on earth, which she would love in heaven ? 
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Was it a diflferent voice that sang that song down 
there to-day in the open street ? Or, was it not the 
same voice, unchanged in tone but grown very weak 
— ^weak almost as a woman's ! — that lengthened out 
the notes again with the old trjdng disregard of 
time ; that took ad libitum the old falsetto turn — 
ending to-day, not in a bravura flourish, but in a 
hollow cough? Did she only think that she had 
first started up in bed to listen, and now, shivering 
in her night-dress, was standing before the window 
to gaze at what was going on below : the crowd of 
roughs and children gathered round the dexterous 
juggler, to be amused, amazed, with his clever feats 
— the same clever feats that had long ago amused, 
amazed herself ? Did she only fancy that that black, 
woolly hair was naturally auburn, curly ? — that that 
swarthy face, those swarthy hands, might be made 
white with soap and water ? — ^that those delicately- 
chiselled features, wasted by hunger and disease, 
betrayed a European descent beneath what appeared 
to be an African complexion ? Was it a dream stiU 
when that haggard, emaciated face again looked up, 
with the quick look which she seemed to know so 
well ; when that bony hand which had picked up 
the piece of money waved her its thanks, with the 
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same gallant air as often long ago from the window 
of St. Barnabas' Eectory she had watched a hand 
wave her its adieu ? 

She would have been persuaded that it was all a 
dream ; for the performer was gone, the crowd had 
dispersed, she knew not whither, — but that there — 
letting in the cold east wind upon her face to keep 
her from fainting quite away — was the window — 
open ! — that here, in her trembling hand, was the 
purse — empty ! — the one coin which it had held — 
the sovereign that Gracy had bid her keep so care- 
fully — gone ! 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



''To be at peace with man, we mnst be at peace with ourselves. 
To be at peace with ourselves, we must be at peace with God." 

MONSSLL. 

" What though we seem to stumble, 
He will not let us fall ; 
And learning to be humble 
Is not lost time at alL 



We hush our children's laughter. 

When sunset hues grow pale ; 
Then, in the silence after, 

They hear the nightingale." 

Fbances Bidlkt Hayergal. 

Yes — she had been a fool ! There was no need 
that Gracy, with flashing eyes and furious words, 
should say it to her : Alethea had said it to herself 
already, with tears of penitence and shame. 

In her bitter seK-reproach, she hardly took into 
account the extenuating circumstances that had led 
to her rash act : — the strain upon her nervous system, 
caused by her landlady's cruel treatment of her in her 
weakness; her dream and her awaking — the real 
following so close upon the imaginary as to make 
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it impossible for her at the moment to distinguish 
between the two ; the consciousness of being there 
all alone — at the very top of that dreary lodging- 
house, where she might ring for half an hour, before 
any one would come in answer to her summons ; 
the persuasion that Aubrey Farrar was fast dying, — 
that this opportunity lost, another might never again 
be found ; that unless help were given him at once, 
he might die, before he should be traced out and 
restored to his poor deserted wife and child. Her 
motives had been good, her impulse generous ; yet 
she had been all the same — a fool ! 

If she had had any doubt at all about the matter, 
Gracy would have had no scruple in clearing it 
away. Gracy's upbraidings were only less hard to 
bear than her self-accusation. It was so trying, 
too, to Alethea's gentle spirit to hear Gracy launch 
out as she did against the Farrars — involve the 
entire family in one wholesale condemnation. She 
was even glad that Gracy was out of the house 
when Alfred Farrar came by express train the 
following day from Eockton, in answer to her own 
tremblingly-written note. 

She had got up and dressed herself to receive 
him. He was a doctor, so he must be used to seeing 
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people in their bedrooms, and it would not be neces- 
sary to teU him that they had given up their sitting- 
room the day before. Gracy had insisted also upon 
giving up her small bedroom, and upon sleeping on 
a folding-chair in Alethea's room. 

Alfred had come; and Alethea had told him 
everything — except about their own circumstances 
and the affair of the sovereign. She had confessed, 
in answer to his inquiries, that she had had a 
cold; but said that she was getting better, and 
would soon be well again. She was purposely 
reserved to him upon the subject of her own 
health. She thanked him in her heart that he had 
tact to imderstand that she had not sent for him 
professionally, and did not therefore offer to feel her 
pulse. He, too, had been learning in a painful 
school the difficult art of concealing his feelings. 
Alethea could not have guessed, &om his calm 
manner, how his heart was being wrung by what his 
eye, as well as his ear, took in during that short 
interview with herself. 

"Sot did she witness the meeting that, shortly after 
he had left her, took place between him and Gracy 
in the street. Gracy had indeed gone out in order 
to avoid his visit; but she could not well avoid 
himself, when he came upon her, in turning a comer. 
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nearly as suddenly as he had done the year before 
in the Eectory grounds. This time, it was Gracy 
who drew herself up — ^with such hauteur that he 
instinctively drew back the hand that he ha^ ex- 
tended to her. There was no smile to-day on 
Gracy's pretty lips — only a contemptuous curl; 
there was no bright glance in her speaking eyes — 
only a look of disdainful scorn. Ah ! her purpose 
with regard to herself had signally failed now : she 
was no longer gay and merry and light-hearted as of 
old. He saw it all too plainly ; and his heart, which 
had been feeling sad for Aubrey, sadder for Alethea, 
felt at that moment saddest of all for Gracy Leigh. 

She caught again, at parting, his sad, pitying look, 
out of his deep-set eyes ; but his sadness did not 
now infect her. On the contrary, she felt all the 
colder, the prouder, the more defiant. Yes, indeed ! 
she did well to be angry with the whole race of 
Farrars — and with Alethea too ! 

But Gracy's wrath, Gracy's vengeance, nursed in 
her heart for three whole days and nights, was eating 
out its very life. AU her gladness, all her elasticity, 
was gone ; only a dark despondency, amounting al- 
most to despair, possessed her naturally sunny spirit. 

Alethea saw this change, and her heart, too, sank 
Q 
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within her. She would have meekly borne Gracy's 
continued reproaches— confessed that she more than 
deserved them all; but this silence, this sullenness, 
was the hardest trial that had come upon her yet. 
She would have made any possible sacrifice to get 
straight to Grac/s heart; but the direct way was 
again closed against her — ^barred by her own foolish, 
act. She must again take the slower, surer road — 
" round by Heaven." 

Happily Alethea's health had not suffered from 
her rash exposure of herself to the cold east wind. 
She had caught no addition to her cold. Her cough 
was gradually subsiding into its old chronic state, — 
her strength slowly coming back agaia 

She got up every forenoon, and worked for an 
hour or two at her writing. The labour might not 
bring her money, but it brought her what was 
better than gold — ^repose of mind. How it soothed 
her restlessness to transcribe those lectures — ^her 
father's Cornmmtary on the Oospd according to St 
John ! At last the labour of love was ended : the 
fair copy made up into a good-sized packet, directed 
and despatched by post to a well-known publisher 
of theological works — ^together with a note, request- 
ing his perusal and opinion of the manuscript 
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Until she should receive his reply, she would betake 
herself anew to her lace- work, which had been laid 
aside for a while — after the discovery of the Com- 
mentary in short-hand among her father's papers, 
had suggested the thought of writing it out in fulL 
Perhaps, after all, the lace-work would be more 
lucrative than the writing ? 

It tired her poor eyes — ^weak with the silent tears 
she shed when Gracy was not there to see them — 
but still she persevered. Her finical fondness for 
small stitches served her in good stead now. She 
had long been an adept in delicate embroidery — an 
occupation which had for her all the attractiveness 
of a fine art. Li former days, too, she had become 
a member of a Society for disposing of needlework 
done by gentlewomen in indigent circumstances; 
now she would be glad to try and earn a little 
money in this way herself. 

Two days had passed without a line from Alfred 
Farrar. The third morning brought a letter from 
him, dated "Eockton" — whither he had been forced 
to return, without having succeeded in finding the 
smallest trace of his brother, who had flitted, meteor- 
like, across Alethea's sky, and disappeared. Again 
Alethea blamed herself for having thrown out that 
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sovereign. Without it, Aubrey might have been 
compelled by want to prosecute his new-found call- 
ing; and her accidental recognition of him must 
have led to his speedy discovery. No one but 
herself knew that song, which, in all probability, he 
had not sung for at least fifteen years ; no other in 
aU London would have recognised Aubrey Farrar 
beneath his strange disguise. Perhaps, when his 
money was all spent, he would again turn up ? — ^if 
he lived, and had sufficient strength left him to 
drag his feeble limbs along the London streets. 
She had been sure from his manner that the recog- 
nition was not mutual Most likely Aubrey would 
suppose the gift of the sovereign to have been a 
mistaken act of generosity shown him by a stranger, 
who might afterwards discover that gold, instead of 
silver, had been bestowed upon the poor, dying 
wretch. He would never know that one whose 
enemy he had been had seen him hungry and fed 
him — given him her aUL 

Alethea offered Alfred Farrar's letter to Gracy 
for her perusal She took it, turned over the pages, 
read it without the slightest change of countenance, 
handed it back without a word. It was in harmony 
with the rest of Gracy's behaviour during those 
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three days : she had posted Alethea's letters and 
manuscript, when she asked her ; she had looked on 
without interest, without sympathy, while Alethea 
pored over her work. She had not asked Alethea 
what she thought of doing; she had not told Alethea 
what she herself meant to do. Alethea had no fear 
that Gracy would do anything very foolish; still, 
she would have liked that they had talked together 
over their future plans. It went to her heart to see 
Gracy thus — ^her own Gracy — ^who used to be so 
bright, so gay, outwardly so frank. Yes, after all, 
only ovtwardly frank : all along Alethea had felt that 
there lay beneath Gracy's apparent frankness a 
depth of reserve that she could not sound. Perhaps, 
had she known the violence of the struggle that 
was now going on in Gracy's secret soul, she would 
have trembled ; but she would have also hoped. 

For it was at no small cost that Gracy was keep- 
ing up this quarrel with Alethea. It cost her rest- 
less days and — ^what she now knew for the first time 
in her young, healthy life — sleepless nights. It cost 
her hours of misery — moments of agony — such a 
discovery of her own heart as was filling her with 
horror, with alarm. Still she would not yield : it 
was not necessary yet. She knew that at any 
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moment she might make her peace with Alethea ; 
for she was sure of this — ^that Alethea loved her. 
If only she had the same confidence that at any 
moment, that ever possibly at all, she might make 
her peace with — God ! 

Three times abeady this week had Gracy tra- 
versed to and fro the distance between Great 
Ormond and Harley Streets, with the same un- 
successful result On the afternoon of the fourth 
day — Saturday — ^there was much of the old light- 
ness in her step, as she ran up-stairs, shut the door 
with a jerk, and stood before Alethea, breathless 
with excitement. 

" Al — I have succeeded ! You will be so glad ! ** 
" You have found him ! How ? Where ? " 
** Him ! " repeated Gracy, with a burst of indig- 
nation, as the question flashed across her mind — 
Did Alethea actually suppose that she, too, had 
been in quest of Aubrey Farrar ? " Him, indeed 1 — 
I should just think not! — ^Alethea, I have found 
what / have been in search of — work ! " 

*'0h!" exclaimed Alethea, in a tone that ex- 
pressed — Is that all ? — " I hope it is fitting work 
for you ? " she asked, after a pause, during which 
she had come down from the cloud-land of imagina- 
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tion to the terra firma of real life — very prosaic life 
— with its anxieties about ways and means, its still 
greater anxiety as to what Gracy ought to be 
allowed to do, where Gracy ought to be allowed to 

go- 

" It is what I shall like well enough, I dare say. 
I don't know that I could have found anything 
better," said Gracy, cheerfully. " I am not to be 
overworked (though I shall be at it long enough — 
to begin at nine o'clock in the morning, and go on 
till eight o'clock at night), to be well looked after — 
even to be seen safely home at night. You will not 
mind my leaving you alone all day long, Al?*' 

" No, dear," answered Alethea^ touched by Grac/s 
look and tone, kind and considerate as they used to 
be. " You must not think for one moment about 
me, if it is really the best thing for yourselt But 
sit down quietly, Gracy, and tell me all about it. 
"Where is the house? Are there many children? 
Will you not be tired out with so many hours' daily 
teaching ? " 

" I did not say I had found teaching : I said — 
work. Alethea, I am engaged to a shop." 

"A shop!" 

If Alethea had suddenly felt herself precipitated 
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from that attic room to the cellar, she could hardly 
have received a greater shock. 

"Yes," Gracy went on, spealdng as fast as she 
possibly could, lest her courage should fail her 
before she got it all out, — " I am engaged to Mrs. 
Hodge, milliner and mantlemaker, Oxford Street — 
' a small but fashionable establishment,' she calls it. 
I am to be in the showroom, and to help a little with 
the bonnets, — ^to be paid at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings a week, and to begin my duties on Mon- 
day morning. Here is my engagement-paper, duly 
signed by both parties.*' 

The letters swam before Alethea^s eyes. She 
looked up from the paper, and gazed for a full 
minute at Gracy — ^young, strong, headstrong. Then 
she turned away, leaned her elbows on the table, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

It seemed but yesterday since Gracy's mother — 
young, pretty, attractive like herself, a lady bom and 
bred — ^had been brought home by her older, graver 
husband to be mistress of St. Barnabas' Eectory. 
How well she had filled her place — overcome pre- 
judices ; drawn to her hearts that at first had stood 
aloof; acted towards herself a mother^s part, with a 
fidelity for which she owed her an everlasting debt 
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of gratitade — ^Alethea, looking back upon those dis- 
tant years, tlirough the vista of her own experience, 
saw again as in the twinkling of an eye. And now 
here was her last-surviving child — ^her little Gracy, 
— ^to whom her heart had clung the closer when her 
boys had been called away, — ^whom she had left in 
trust to Alethea, — Gracy, so fitted by nature and by 
education to occupy a position in the world equal to 
her mother's — ready to step down in the social scale, 
and become — a London shop-girl ! — ^Poor Alethea ! 
There was no use of reasoning : Gracy was ready 
with an answer to all her arguments: — ^Did they 
mean then to get into debt ? Had Alethea's own 
projects been so wonderfully successful ? Had she 
not been recommended to this situation by ladies of 
the Grovemesses' Institution, who were as careful in 
their investigations as Alethea could have been her- 
self ? There was no use of entreating : Gracy was 
inexorable : — She was no longer a child ! She should 
not be kept in leading-strings ! She should do as 
she thought right ! She was resolved to try and 
make a little money — if for no other reason than 
that Alethea might have a sovereign now and again 
to throw away ! The bitter sarcasm had no sooner 
crossed her lips than she repented of it But she 
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was too proud to own her fault. She would not 
even give poor, meek Alethea the much-longed-for 
opportunity of throwing her arms round her neck, 
and pressing her to her heaving bosom, and telling 
her with tears that if only she would agree to go 
hand-in-hand with her upwards along the narrow 
way to heaven, she would not care how low either 
of them might have to stoop on earth. No ! — she 
would only sit apart, and brood in silence, and let 
herself be kissed at night, and afterwards — ^try to 
compose her mind and go to sleep. 

But go to sleep Gracy could not, could not dare. 
Too often had she let the sun go down upon her 
wrath ; too largely had she given place to the devil : 
she was far too wretched, too afraid, to sleep. 

She lay as still as she could, imtil Alethea's toss- 
ing had ceased, and only quiet breathing was heard 
in the else silent room. Then she rose softly, stole 
forward to the window, and pressed her burning 
cheek against the cool panes of glass. She looked 
out — ^up. 

Above the opposite houses, through the thin veil 
of smoke that still hung overhead, a cluster of stars 
met her eye. She was no astronomer : she knew 
by their names only a few of the more brilliant of 
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the constellations : to her the stars were not so much 
spheres, suns of systems, as eyes looking down on 
her from heaven — the very eyes that had looked 
down on her when she was a little child. How 
long ago that was ! siuce her inCeincy, when heaven 
lay about her — at least in a poetic sense ; when she 
had loved to hear about it, to sing of the " happy 
land," to dream that one day she would die and go 
to it. 

Again to-night she thought of heaven. 

Heaven ! the throne of God ! the abode of the 
holy angels — of the blessed dead! the home of 
ransomed ones already yonder: her father, her 
mother, her baby brothers, little Emy ! — of ran- 
somed ones still only travelling thitherwards : 
Alethea, Mr. Fisher, others whom she knew and 
envied — gladly doing, or gladly suffering, the will of 
God ! Would she, must she, be herself for ever shut 
out from that blissful place, that blessed company ? 
Were she at that moment to hear the sentence of 
eternal exclusion pronounced against herself, what 
plea had she to urge wherefore it should not be 
executed speedily? Had she loved the Lord her 
God with all her heart, and with all her soul, and 
with all her strength, and with all her mind ? Had 
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she loved her neighbour as herself? Did not God's 
holy law condemn her — shut her mouth ? 

And was not this tha condemnation — ^that she had 
despised God's glorious Gospel? Could the good 
news of salvation that she had so long neglected — 
heard only with her ears — still bring a hope of 
pardon to her guilty conscience, of purity to her 
polluted heart? Again she looked upwards; and 
this time the vast boundless firmament seemed to 
whisper to her soul : — " Yet there is room." She 
bowed her head upon her hands ; she would not lift 
up so much as her eyes to heaven : it was out of 
the depths that she cried, " God be merciful to me 
a sinner !" 

There was silence in that upper room — silence 
oppressive, awful, deathlike. She groped her way 
to where Alethea lay in bed. She held her breath 
and listened, but could not hear the very faintest 
sound of breathing ; she called, but there was no 
answer; she laid her hand on a face that to her 
touch felt cold, damp. With a pang sharper than 
she had felt when little Emy died, she sank upon 
her knees, and called — " Alethea ! " 

"'Ti-uth,'" murmured 'Alethea, gently, "'truth— by 
Jesus Christ : grace and truth came by Jesus Christ*" 
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" Alethea, speak to me ! Tell me what it is that 
you are saying 1" 

" Oh ! I was dreaming!" exclaimed Alethea, awak- 
ing at that instant, — " and it was mch a nice dream. 
I dreamed that you were speaking to me, dear — 
asking me the meaning of my name ; and I was 
telling you its meaning, and what papa had written 
long ago about our Christian names — ^yours and 
mine." 

" Did papa write anything about our names ?" 

"Yes, — and I have it here. I was reading it 
over again, just before I came to bed. It was inside 
his Commentary, — ^it was such a surprise to me to 
light upon it there. Perhaps he wrote it out in 
long-hand, unlike all the rest, thinking that you or 
I might find it some day when we were in want of 
comfort, long after he was gone." 

" Give it to me now," said Gracy, very earnestly. 

" I put it in here," said Alethea, drawing out her 
little Book of Psalms. 

Gracy seized the book, withdrew to the farthest 
comer of the room, lighted the candle, and sat down. 
Taking from between the leaves a small slip of 
paper yellow with age, she read — ^in a minute but 
legible handwriting — as follows : — 
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"Grace and Truth! — ^the names of my little 
daughters ! To them, as babes, reveal Thou, O 
Father, the meaning of these two words; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

" Grace and Truth ! — ^the sum and substance of 
the Gospel revelation of God to us sinners ! Grace — 
God's free, sovereign favour to the undeserving, the 
hell-deserving: Truth — ^the firm, immovable founda- 
tion on which the promise of this grace rests, in the 
everlasting covenant, the unchangeable word, of Him 
that cannot lia 

" Grace and Truth ! — the infinite attributes of God 
from eternity to eternity ! — ^made known in time to 
the sons of men. To the Old Testament Church, in 
the proclamation of His name to His servant Moses: 
' The Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-sufifering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children's children, 
unto the third and to the fourth generation.' To us 
in these last days, in the fuller and more perfect 
revelation of Himself in the Person and work of His 
Son from Heaven — ^by Jesus Christ. 
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"By Jesus Christ! By His incarnation — as 
'the Seed of the Woman/ 'the Word made Flesh.' 
By His meritorious life of perfect obedience, as the 
Substitute of His people, to His Father's law — ^when 
He 'tabernacled among us, full of grace and truth/ 
By His vicarious, meritorious death upon the Cross, 
— when 'He finished transgression, and made an 
end of sin, and brought in everlasting righteousness ;' 
through which God is * a just God and a Saviour ' — 
'just, and the Justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus/ By His resurrection from the dead. By 
His ascension into heaven. By His enthronement 
and intercession at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. By His gift of the Holy Ghost — ' the 
Spirit of grace,' * the Spirit of truth/ 

" Am I a sinner — undeserving of any favourable 
regard from God ? Here is * grace ' for me — * grace, 
by Jesus Christ!' Am I afraid that this grace 
cannot be for me ? Here is * truth' for me — 'truth, 
by Jesus Christ !' By Jesus Christ — ' the way, the 
truth, the life ' — let me come unto the Father ! By 
Jesus Christ, let the Father Himself come, in the 
infinite fulness of His grace and truth, to me ! — ' If a 
man. love Me,' saith our Lord, ' he will keep My 
words : and My Father will love him, and We 
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will come unto him, and make Our abode with 
him.'" 

Thrice over, from beginning to end, Gracy read 
those words : then she put out the candle, and sat 
for a long while in deep, silent meditation. By and 
by she again rose, and went forward to the window. 
Her heart was very lowly now ; but this time she 
raised her eyes to heaven, as she said, — "Lord, I 
believe ; help Thou mine unbelief." 

There was light on Grac/s soul — ^the first glad, 
healing rays of the Sun of Bighteousness : there 
was a stilling of the troubled elements within — the 
first soft hush of the Spirit's peace. 

It would not obscure that light, disturb that 
peace, that one who loved her well — ^who was 
praying for her even now — should know that it had 
come to her ; that she should steal again to Alethea's 
side, and again bend very low, and lay her own soft 
cheek close against a thin cheek wet with tears. 

" Yes — ' grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,'" 
she said, very softly. "I hope, I trust, that He 
has brought them for me too, Alethea — even for me." 

Alethea did not speak ; but, as she pressed Gracy 
to her heart, her tears of joy mingled with the song 
of the angels in heaven. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it were plate ; and not 
less great is the man to whom all his plate is no more than earthen- 
ware."— Seneca. 

" I shoald like to add a word to one of the petitions in the Litany, 
saying, ' Forgive us our sins, negligences, ignorances, and pr^vdiceaj' 
How many wrong thoughts of others, false estimates of things, and 
self-delusions, are the result of prejudices formed hastily, or from 
some bias of feeling, from drawing conclusions on insufficient know- 
ledge, or too great confidence in our own judgment." 

MemoruUs qfa Quiet L\fe. 

Nearlt a month had passed. Alethea had spent 
the days busily but silently in her room — where 
alternately she had worked and rested ; whence she 
had gone out for a short turn alone in the sunshine, 
using her umbrella for a staff, and for the two last 
Sundays, leaning on Grac/s arm, to Bloomsbury 
ChurclL She had sold her first piece of lace-work, 
and had begun a second. The manuscript of her 
fathei^s Commentary had been returned to her " with 
thanks." The publisher's letter, however, by which 
it had been accompanied, contained a candid and 
commendatory criticism of the work. Its merits, he 
said, were unquestionable : — original thought ; ripe 
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scholarship; practical wisdom; an earnest, devo- 
tional spirit; — but, from its being a posthumous 
work, written several years ago, it had one defect : 
the latest results of Biblical criticism were not 
brought out in it so as to meet the requirements of 
the student of the present day. This — ^the one 
thing lacking — might still, he believed, be supplied 
by a preface and editorial notes, which, if written 
by one abreast of the age in research and thinking, 
and in a style and spirit corresponding to those of 
the text, would render the whole one of the most 
valuable contributions to the exposition of this 
portion of Scripture that the century had, in our 
language, produced 

Alethea's heart leaped for joy: she had not 
then over-estimated her father's work. How eagerly 
now did she long to see it in print ! The question 
of pecuniary profit to Gracy and herself was of 
small moment compared with the thought — that, by 
this Commentary, her father, being dead, might yet 
speak to the Church and to the world in his own 
deeply-solemn, yet sweetly-persuasive tones. There 
was one person living who could supply the desidera- 
tum — a man who had been intimately acquainted 
with her late father ; who knew his style and man- 
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ner of thought ; who was of a kindred spirit ; whose 
mind was cast much in the same mould. Perhaps 
some day she would be in a position to put the 
matter into Mr. Fisher's hands ? 

Meanwhile Gracy read a portion of the manuscript 
aloud to Alethea every night With all its learning, 
there was nothing in the Commentary to render it 
unfit for Gracy's use ; though she was a babe, and 
desired above all the pure milk of the Word whereby 
to grow. The truth had come simply and satisfy- 
ingly to Grac/s mind and conscience. Her heart 
had lost its bitterness, — forgiven, she had become 
forgiving. She was happy in God's favour, a sense 
of which she carried with her to her daily work. 

It had been, upon the whole, wonderfully con- 
genial work. Naturally, there were trials in it; 
but with a brave heart and busy fingers and Alethea's 
embrace to meet her every night, Gracy could not 
be positively unhappy. She still liked handling 
ribbons, although it was no longer in the way of 
play; she still liked working among flowers, al- 
though it was not now the real, fragrant ones of The 
Cottage garden, but only the artificial, scentless ones 
on the spring bonnets. Her employer was pleased 
with her, and secretly congratulated herself on 
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having secured her services. Gracy had not sus- 
pected, when Mrs. Hodge first saw her and en- 
gaged her on the spot, that she had done so less for 
her millinery talents than for her looks. She did 
not guess now how many jackets were pronounced 
" elegant," because she walked up and down to show 
them off upon her graceful figure; how many 
bonnets were ordered for their " becomingness,'' 
when Mrs. Hodge bid her try them on — "just to let 
the ladies see how they looked upon the head" Of 
course she knew that she was beautiful (most girls 
who are, do know it), but she was not vain of her 
beauty, — she was still simple Gracy Leigh, From 
the girls who worked in the same room with her, 
she received the respect which they instinctively 
felt was due to Miss Leigh — ^whom they knew to 
be a lady, though she had not showed them her 
kindred, or told them one word concerning her 
previous life. In the cloakmaker — a respectable, 
elderly woman, the sister of ,a laborious and long- 
tried city missionary — under whose escort she 
walked home every evening, she found an intelli- 
gent companion and a Christian friend. Stranger 
often than fiction were the facts to which Gracy 
listened in those evening walks; touching, the 
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incidents related to her ; startling, the peeps which 
she got in this way into that wonderful microcosm — 
London. It was a new world to Gracy, and it had 
the charm of novelty; but it lacked — ^what she 
now, as well as Alethea, felt to be a want — ^the in- 
terest of past associations. 

Since that day when she had parted from Dr. 
Farrar in the street — the pride and anger in her 
heart and in her countenance — she had not seen a 
single face in London that she had ever known be- 
fore. It was towards the end of the first month of 
her engagement that a fellow-worker, passing one 
forenoon through the showroom, startled her with 
the information that her sister had that moment 
stepped out of a cab at the door, and was now in 
the front shop. Forgetting that she was not her own 
mistress, Gracy threw down the hat which she was 
engaged in trimming, and, running forward, beheld, 
to her surprise — not Alethea but — ^her o\A. facsimile^ 
Miss Truefitt, in the exact counterpart of the gown, 
jacket and hat in which she had herself appeared 
on the morning of her first entering Mrs. Hodge's 
establishment. Again to-day poor Miss Truefitt 
reddened to the very roots of her hair, and Gracy 
felt her own colour rise at the unexpected encounter. 
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But the worthy fanner, — who, in his Sunday suit of 
black and ponderous silver chain, accompanied his 
daughter, — ^unabashed, held out his rough, sunburnt 
hand, and shook Gracy's in a cordial greeting. He 
was right glad, he said, to look upon her bonny 
face again, and to see that the London smoke hadn't 
asmutched her roses one biCL 'Twas a strange 
world, was this. Some folks got up in it, and 
some folks came down ; but if they was aU. agoin' 
straight on in the right road, as Mr. Fisher had told 
them just last Sunday, why then, things would 
be even enough with them all at the end o't. Here 
now was his little lass agoin' to change her state, 
and settle herself with a well-to-do young fellow in 
a tight little farm in the Vale o' Severn ! — and to be 
sure she wanted a bran-new rig-out. And she should 
have it — the very best as could be got, — she deserved 
it well, and he could well afford it for her ! — ^And he 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and rattled his money, 
with an air of honest content and thankfulness 
that was not for one moment to be mistaken for 
pride of purse. By the end of which speech, the 
bride-elect had so far recovered her composure as 
to take a quiet glance at the make of Gracy's gown 
— ^the material of which (being a black stuflF) could 
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not, unfortunately, serve her as a model in her 
present circumstances. Then Gracy, also come to 
herself, stalked about — in a black velvet mantle, 
trimmed with real Maltese lace, and looked so 
pretty — out of a profusion of orange blossom and 
stephanotis, that the farmer and his daughter were 
captivated. The bonnet would require to be a size 
larger, and the mantle a degree wider across the 
chest, for the other young lady, Mrs. Hodge sug- 
gested — as Miss Truefitt next surveyed herself from 
head to foot in the long mirror in the attire which 
Gracy had been showing off, and smiled complacently 
as she thought that in soToehodA/s eyes she, too, would 
look comely out of the bridal bonnet. And then — 
Grac/s friend the cloakmaker having been mean- 
while called down to take Miss Truefitt's measure — 
after kind and respectful inquiries after Miss Leigh's 
health, and strict orders that the box should meet 
them at the station two days later, in time for the 
afternoon train to Bockton, the farmer and his 
daughter took their leave, and went their way. A 
few minutes afterwards they reappeared — Mrs. 
Hodge hoped for the purpose of giving some further 
orders ; but when Farmer Truefitt — a broad grin of 
pride and pleasure on his kindly countenance — 
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almost shoved his daughter forward, and Miss 
Truefitt herself — the peony roses on her cheeks 
blooming all over her face— thrust a great load into 
Grac/s arms, stammering out that she hoped Miss 
Leigh would excuse her for making so bold, but it had 
been made under Ms mother's eye, and she was sure 
it must be good, Gracy felt as if she did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry ; and the tears were in 
her eyes, as she smiled and thanked the kind donor, 
and said she was sure it would be quite tempting to 
her sister's slender appetite to eat a bit of cheese 
made by an old friend from Eockboume. 

" You must help me to carry it home," she said 
that evening to the cloakmaker, as they were 
leaving the shop together. " Thank you for your 
kind assistance," ahe said afterwards, as she took it 
from her companion at the door of her lodgings in 
Great Ormond Street. " It was really very good of 
Miss Truefitt ; but I do not know how we shall ever 
be able to eat it all up, it is so big." 

The cloakmaker had bid her good -night, and was 
going on her way, when she hesitated a moment, 
stopped, and turned back, before Gracy's knock had 
been answered. 

Perhaps, if it was very good. Miss Leigh wouldn't 
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mind giving her just a taste of it for a poor sick 
lad from the country that her brother was deeply 
interested in ? He met with many sad cases, but 
this was a peculiarly distressing one : the poor lad, 
who was in the last stage of consumption, appeared 
to have seen better days; but he didn't seem inclined 
to speak about himself, or tell how he had been 
reduced. Indeed, he was almost too weak to speak 
at all ; but when she had looked in upon him that 
morning on her way to the shop, — as her brother had 
thought that maybe a woman would get at the 
poor lad's heart, though he couldn't, — and had asked 
him if he thought she could fetch him any one 
thing he might fancy, he had .turned round and fixed 
his eyes on her with such a strange, far-away look, 
and whispered : — " Yes — a bit of Glo'ster cheese !" 

" He shall have it to-night, poor fellow !" said 
Gracy, promptly and decidedly. And, in spite of 
her own assurances that to-morrow — after the cheese 
was cut up at any rate— would answer quite as well, 
the missionary's sister was prevailed upon to step 
into the hall, and wait until "Buttons" — armed 
with a big .knife and a bit of strong wire — had suc- 
ceeded in cutting out a three-cornered section for 
" the poor sick lad from the country." Then Gracy 
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ran up-stairs with what was left, eager to tell Alethea 
the whole story, and to hear in return Alethea's 
news from Eockboume. 

It was startling, saddening news — Jim Egerton 
was ill Her brother had not thought him well on 
the day of his arrival at Eockton, Mrs. Fisher wrote ; 
but he had struggled hard not to give in, and had 
gone up to Town as usual in the beginning of the 
week. In the end of that week, he had again come 
down, apparently in good spirits; but that very 
night he had been seized with shiverings, which she 
was sorry to say had at length developed into 
typhoid fever. Mrs. Egerton, alarmed, had gone off 
with her two younger daughters to The Cottage (a 
letter from Parker, stating that he had unexpectedly 
let the house for six weeks, confirmed this fact) ; but 
Miss Egerton had refused to leave the house, and, 
with the assistance of the kind French governess and 
a trained nurse got down from London by Alfred's 
orders, was nursing her brother night and day. It 
was a serious case, and as yet the fever had not run 
its course. He was wandering a good deal, but they 
hoped his strength was holding out pretty welL Mrs. 
Fisher trusted that God would bless the skill of the 
physicians, and raise the poor young man up again. 
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The Shiptons, too, were in trouble : Miss Shipton 
had had a shock. She had regained speech and 
consciousness, but as yet the power of one side was 
entirely gone. It was a sad distress — almost a 
subject of something like shame — to Miss Dorothy, 
who had perhaps been a little inclined to boast of 
her own and her sisters' good health. The doctors 
hoped Miss Shipton would so far recover from this 
seizure, as to be able by and by to move about again 
with assistance ; but, of course, she could never be 
the same strong, active woman as she was before. 

Poor Miss Shipton! — Gracy gave one passing 
sigh for her ; and then her eye wandered back to 
the first part of Mrs. Fisher's letter. If Jim should 
die ! — Was he ready ? 

He was in her mind, upon her heart, all that 
evening. She fell asleep, late at night, after she had 
prayed for him and Edith. In the morning, her first 
waking thoughts flew to No. 7 Marine Parade. All 
that day — through the long hours in the showroom — 
she was present in spirit by that sickbed, — ^with the 
patient in his delirium, with the watchers in their 
anxiety and care. She looked sorrowfully at the 
gay bonnets ; she handled the flowers in a somewhat 
absent fashion ; she was even sharply reproved by 
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Mrs. Hodge for a stupid mistake whicli she had 
made in regard to the colour of a pair of strings. 
At last eight o'clock came ; and then Gracy, anxious 
to hear if there were further tidings, set off, for the 
first time, to walk home alone. 

But, just as she reached the lodging-house, to her 
surprise she found the cloakmaker waiting at the 
door for her. The good woman seemed to think it 
necessary to make an apology for her appearance 
there : she had been disappointed, she said, to find 
Miss Leigh gone, and had taken a Tbus in order to 
overtake her before she should reach home. She 
had a very particular question to ask her, — she could 
not put it off for another whole twenty-four hours. 

Gracy, astonished, curious, stood still to hear 
what the question might be. But when the city 
missionary's sister — after a short preface touch- 
ing her visit of the preceding evening to the 
poor sick lad from the country, and his delight at 
getting the bit of Glo'ster cheese — suddenly looked 
her straight in the face, and asked her if her 
Christian name was " Alethea," strong Gracy Leigh 
clutched at the railing, and turned pale. 



CHAPTER XXL 

" Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
' Come to Me/ saith One, ' and coming, 
Be at rest/ 

If I ask Him to receive me. 

Will He say me nay ? 
' Not till earth, and not till heaven. 

Pass away !'" 

Laiin Hymn. 

Yes — it was Aubrey Farrar ! Gracy wondered 
afterwards, as she turned it all over and over in her 
mind, that the thought that it might possibly be he 
had not occurred to her before. But in scarcely any- 
thing, in proportion to the number of years that 
each one has himself lived, is there a greater dis- 
similarity in the estimate of individuals than as to 
who is old and who is young. The city missionary 
and his sister, both of them past sixty, might speak 
of Aubrey Farrar — half their own age — as a poor 
lad ; but to Gracy — still under twenty — it would 
not naturally occur to apply this description to one 
whom she knew to be older than Alethea. 
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He did look very young, however, even in Gracy's 
eyes, when she went with Alethea the following 
Sunday afternoon, to visit him in the lodgings 
whither he had been removed. His was one of 
those cases in which disease, in its latest stage^ 
takes from the appearance of the suflferer the ten 
years which in other instances and in its earlier 
advances it rather adds to it Gracy, looking upon 
him as he lay there so still and deathlike — with an 
almost boyish look in his face, except that there was 
none of the hopefulness of boyhood there — could 
see in him only one about to be taken away ere 
ever he had reached the mid-time of his days. 
What he had been, what he had done, was all for- 
gotten now : Gracy, as well as Alethea, pressed his 
hand when he awoke; Gracy, as well as Alethea^ 
threw her arms round poor Letty's neck, and mingled 
her tears with hers. Little Aubrey was not there : 
his aunt had come the day before, and had taken him 
and his nurse away. And the poor mother had been 
fain to let him go : the father could not bear to look 
upon his own child. 

He lingered on for one more week, and then he 
passed away, — ^very quietly at the end: the great 
struggle had been over a day or two before. They 
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thought they knew somethiDg of what he had 
suflfered in his body ; they felt they did not know 
what he had suffered in his mind : they hoped that 
this too was quiet towards the last. He had not 
spoken much; but the few words that had fallen 
from his lips had given them comfort. His weak 
frame had shaken with emotion that it was terrible 
to look upon, at the first meeting between himself 
and Letty, and again at the first meeting between 
himself and Alethea. He had grown calmer after a 
while ; but he had been very silent : he had wept 
more tears than the " dry " eyes of death are wont 
to weep. 

Alethea had visited him every day. Her visit 
had been the one bright spot in the twenty- four 
hours to Letty, who had clung to her and entreated 
her to come. She had had little conversation with 
Aubrey. She had read a Psalm or a short passage 
from one of the Gospels to him, when he seemed 
strong enough to bear so much; when he was 
weaker, she had repeated an invitation or a promise 
— ^the Saviour's words of welcome to the weary, the 
thirsty, the outcast ; or the precious assurance of the 
all-cleansing eflficacy of the blood of Jesus Christ, 
God's Son, Twice, at his own request, she had read 
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to him the story of the Crucifixion and part of the 
Visitation of the Sick. She had spoken of the two 
things that in the universe were the most real to 
herself — sin and salvation. She had dwelt much 
upon the character of God — His holiness. His 
justice, His forgiving, renewing love in Christ. 
And those quick, bright eyes — so large and eager 
in the near approach of death — had fixed themselves 
upon her as she spoke, as if the soul within were 
drinking in the very words of life. Once that poor 
lisping, stammering tongue — that for a day or two 
before the end had been partially paralysed — had 
begged in broken accents for forgiveness from her- 
seK and Letty ; and they had wept the forgiveness 
which at the moment neither of them had strength 
to speak. Again — ^that last day — the one hand 
which still had power to move, had put Letty's and 
Alethea's hands together; then it had taken Ale- 
thea*s hand and drawn her gently forward ; and the 
eyes had made a sign that she could imderstand; 
and once more their lips had met for a last kiss — 
the kiss of peace. The eyes were closed, the lips 
sealed in death, when Gracy and Alethea came the 
next day to look upon them. 
They laid Aubrey to his last sleep in Kensal 
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Green Cemetery. Mr. Fisher read the Burial Ser- 
vice over his remains. He uttered with peculiar 
emphasis these two words — our hope. Yes — ^they 
hoped. It had not been " all light/' but neither had 
it been " all darkness : " Mr. Fisher, Alfred, Alethea, 
felt that if there had not been gleams of brightness, 
there had at least been glimmerings. But they did 
not speak much about this one to another; they did 
not say much about it even to themselves : they 
left the matter with God. 

Perhaps hope was strongest in two younger hearts 
— ^younger in years, younger in Christian faith: 
Gracy's, in whom the new life was as yet rather a 
conscious than a plainly-manifested thing; Lett/s, 
who months ago in her desolation had first begun to 
call upon the Lord, who had sought sympathy of 
One Who has known — as no mere human sufferer 
ever can know it — ^in its infinite depth of agony, the 
full meaning of that word — '' forsaken," to Whose 
promise — ^* I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee," Letty was clinging now. How much or how 
little soever Aubrey on his dying bed might have 
felt of the words of comfort which Alethea had 
quoted to him from the Scriptures, upon Lett/s ear, 
at least, they had not fallen in vain, Letty had 

8 
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listened, .and she had believed. She had, by Grod's 
grace, received the truth in faith and love into her 
very heart — ^to be laid up and pondered there ; to 
be fed upon, for her own soul's life and nourish- 
ment ; to be brought out by and by, for the good 
and comfort of another — ^when again, some months 
later, she should be called in providence to minister 
by another bed of sickness — sickness that should 
again be " unto death." 

The day after the funeral, Mr. Fisher took Letty 
back to her orphan-home. He called at Great 
Ormond Street late in the evening — ^to Gracy's re- 
lief and delight, after she had returned fix)m her 
work. He sat a long while with Alethea and Gracy 
in the sitting-room on the ground floor, which they 
had again felt themselves rich enough to engage. 
He listened with deep interest while Alethea told 
him the whole story of her father's Commentary ; he 
said he would like to take the manuscript home 
with him, that he might read it at his leisure. So 
Alethea went slowly up-stairs to fetch it for hm ; 
and then Gracy, left alone with her father's friend, 
drew out, from within the cover of her Bible, the slip 
of yellow paper with the words in her father's hand- 
writing, and bade him read them for himsel£ It was 
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but a little comer of the veil of her own spiritual 
history that Gracy lifted up for him ; but he could 
see enough of what was passing in her heart to 
make his own heart very glad. 

"Dear child, keep fast hold of this grace and 
truth ; and may the' God of all grace and truth keep 
you to the end ! " was all he said to her, as he drew 
her hand within his own. 

Then he spoke of other things : the unusual earli- 
ness of the season ; the advance of vegetation ; the 
prospects of the farmers ; — of other people : Miss 
Shipton, the cords of whose tabernacle were being 
gently loosed; the bed-rid sufferer in Eockboume 
village, who had exchanged her earthly house for 
an house not made with hands ; his own wife and 
little Gerty, and his firstborn son — to be in time for 
whose christening he must return home by an early 
train to-morrow. His uncle Alfred was to be his 
godfather; and it was he who had chosen his name 
for him — "Ernest Leigh." 

Gracy wondered if Dr. Farrar could possibly know 
how dear this name was to her heart. 

Gracy had not seen him — Dr. Farrar — since that 
day in the street He had been up in Town once 
during the last fortnight of his brother's life, and 
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once again-^yesterday — to lay him in the grave. 
He had been obliged to return to Eockton by the 
veiy first train after the funeral : he could not stay 
away longer, Mr. Fisher had said, when young 
Egerton was in so very critical a stata 

Every evening for the next week, Grac/seyes 
devoured the bulletins which Dr. Markham kindly 
sent to Alethea daily. What alternations of hope 
and fear those short sentences excited ! If Gracy 
and Alethea — at a distance, unrelated to the sufferer 
except by the tie of friendship — endured such sus- 
pense during those trying days, what must it be to 
Edith and her father — ^watching every changing 
symptom, summoned more than once in the dead 
silence of the night to see Jim die! 

At length the reports became more favourable, — 
the doctors were more sanguine as to the issue of 
the disease. They fell back a little after the first 
indications of improvement, — ^there appeared for 
some days to be a slight relapse. But, after another 
week, they again grew more and more cheering ; 
then Dr. Markham sent a post-card only every 
second day. At last one evening — ^three weeks 
jafter Aubrey Farrar's funeral — Gracy arrived at 
home, to read the following letter : — 
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" Deabest Alethea, — He is better at last. He 
is, of course, very weak, but the doctors think him 
quite out of danger now. I could not write before. 
I got your many kind notes — ^yours and Grac/s, — 
I have kept them all for him to read after he gets 
welL It was such a comfort to know that you were 
thinking of us, praying for us. — Oh ! Alethea, it has 
been smk a dreadful time. But I hope it has been 
good for me. I have thought so much of what you 
said to me that day — about my wanting a better 
love than even Jim's to satisfy my heart. Dear 
Alethea, I did not like to hear about God's love 
then : I thought it would take all the little bright- 
ness that was left to me out of my life, if I were to 
become religious. But when the chill came, as well 
as the darkness, and the fire-flies no longer danced 
before my eyes, then I felt that I mttst have the 
sunshine. And I think it has come to me — through 
Him Who overcame the sharpness of death, and Who 
has opened the kingdom of heaven to aU believers. 
But I am such a child — so weak, so ignorant, 
naturally so unstable — ^I am afraid to trust in my 
own feelings. But I hope God will keep me trust- 
ing Himself. And I think it will help me a little, 
that I have written aU this down for you to read. 
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" I have begun to read the Psalms for the day 
aloud to Jim morning and evening ; and I think he 
likes to hear them, but he has asked me once or 
twice to read him a few verses of the Book of Pro- 
verbs as welL Dr. Farrar says I must not let him 
talk much yet — not until he gets stronger. Dr. 
Farrar has been so kind and so skilful. I believe 
that, under God, we owe Jim's life to him. If he 
had been his own brother, he could not have done 
more for him than he has done : visiting him twice 
or thrice every day ; sitting up three whole night-s 
with him, when he was at the worst. He has been 
so tender towards me too — speaking to me much as 
you would have done had you been here, — perhaps 
with even more sympathy; for his own poor 
brother^s case has made him feel all the more 
deeply for me. 

"Mamma and the girls are well Fanny has 
written twice to ask for Jim. Her last letter was 
nearly filled with an account of preparations for a 
garrison ball that was to take place last week. I 
think she was half afraid Jim might die, and that 
she would not get to it ! 

" Dear Mademoiselle has been invaluable. She 
has thought of so many little things — with the 
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delicate taste and tact of her nation. Miss Dorothy 
Shipton has come very often to see me: I have 
found out that she has a very hind heart, I hope I 
shall never laugh at her or her sisters again. 

"Give my kindest love to dear Gracy. Jim 
spoke her name very often in his delirium, but I 
could not find out what he meant to say. I will 
ask him by and by, but I daresay he will have for- 
gotten all about it. 

" Kindest love for yourself, dearest Alethea, from 
your very aflfectionate friend, 

" E. G. Egerton." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

" Will she come to me, little Effie, 
Will she come in my arms to rest, 
And nestle her head on my shoulder. 
While the sun goes down in the west f 



No one comforts me like my Effie, 
Just I think that she does not try, — 

Only looks with a wistful wonder 
Why grown people should ever cry." 

Adelaide Anne Pbocteb. , 

" Herb *s for you, Al ! — mck a budget— enough to 
keep you in reading till I come back ! I met the 
postman, as I was going out at the door; and he 
gave me all these. A note too for myself fix)m 
Edith — ^to say she is coming to see us this evening- 
It is too hot to drive so far during the day, and she 
will get Jim with her then. Now, good-bye again. 
I have not time to stay and hear all your newa I 
shall be too late, if I don't walk very fast." 

" Not too fast, dear. I wish — ** 

But Gracy was gone; so, whatever Alethea's 
wish might be, she had no opportunity to give 
expression to it. She stood at the window, and 
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watched Gracy, as far as she could see her, going 
along the street. There was a buoyancy in her 
movements, a lightness in her step, that told of a 
strong body, of a cheerful, hopeful spirit. Alethea 
could just see her, as she was in the act of disap- 
pearing round the comer, pat the little crossing- 
sweeper on the head and put something into his 
hand. It was a simple act; but the manner in 
which it was done recalled Gracy's mother. Alethea 
both smiled and sighed, as she turned away to take 
up her letters. 

A long letter, in a small, foreign-looking hand- 
writing, covering several sheets of "gossamery'* 
paper, from her friend Leonine — the Mend whom 
Gracy did not know, but who was as Alethea's own 
souL She had again sent a packet of copies of the 
Eeport of their Protestant Asylum — ^this year 
delayed a few months in transmission — ^with the 
request that Alethea should as usual distribute them 
among the English subscribers. Leonine was com- 
ing to England in the autumn with her husband, 
and hoped to see Alethea then. Alethea's heart 
leaped for joy at the prospect, — ^they had not met 
for upwards of four years ! This piece of news was 
in the first of the thin sheets of paper : the rest of 
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the long Frencli letter must be laid aside until the 
English ones were read. 

A letter from Mrs. Fisher, with all the Eockton 
and Rockbonme news. — Miss Truefitt's wedding 
had gone off with great eclat The bride had looked 
paler than usual — which was rather an improve- 
ment than otherwise; the bridal bonnet was most 
becoming to her, and had been very much admired. 
Farmer Truefitt had given a dinner on the occasion 
to his servants and labourers, and had generously 
sent portions to the poor of the parish : old Jones 
and Patience Willis had not been overlooked. — ^Miss 
Shipton had been well enough to drive over to the 
Rectory the other day — ^to make the acquaintance of 
Master Ernest, who, now short-coated, was bidding fidr 
to rival his sister in the general parochial spoiling. — 
Dr. Markham had again been ilL He was now pretty 
well recovered ; but this last attack had confirmed 
him in his resolution of retiring from general practice, 
which he had now handed over to Alfred Harrar. 
Alfred had taken a house on the south side of the 
Square on lease for five years, and was removed into 
it. There was a good garden stretching behind — 
with grass plots, flower borders, and wall and stan- 
dard fruit-trees ; a view, from the back-windows, of 
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the pier and lighthouse, the cliffs and downs, and 
— away across the bay on the other side — of the 
tower of the old church of Rockboume and the 
spire of the new one, — also, she believed, of The 
Cottage and Alethea's favourite seat in the porch. 
Dr. Markham had acted towards Al&ed as if he had 
been his own son, — ^had made him the most generous 
terms in regard to his practice, and had insisted 
upon furnishing his house for him. The choosing 
of some of the furniture was, however, Alfred said, 
a matter for which he would not only want leisure, 
but in which he would also require assistance. 
Meanwhile the front drawing-room, which looked 
out upon the street, had got — curtains ! 

A letter from Mr. Fisher — telling Alethea much 
about his pulpit and pastoral work: his morning 
lectures; his visits to his sick parishioners; his 
classes for candidates for the Confirmation that was 
to be held during the autumn visitation of his 
Diocesan. He had had time, in the midst of his 
proper duties, to read over the Commentary; and 
he was getting on with his own share in the work. 
He would have been glad, however, if he could have 
had Alethea beside him in his study, to act as his 
amanuensis. He had arranged with the bookseller 
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to whom Alethea had sent the manuscript — ^and 
whom he knew as publisher of a theological Quarterly 
to which he was himself a regular contributor — ^that 
the work should be brought out, if possible, before 
the middle of November. 

A third letter — ^unlike the others in appearance 
— enclosed in a large envelope, and addressed in an 
unknown hand. Alethea glanced at the words on 
the seal: "Parliament Street, Westminster;" at 
the signature : " James E. Egerton," before she read 
the contents. Then her heart throbbed, and her 
hand trembled. 

It was a short, business communication, expressed 
in terms as to the meaning of which there could be 
no mistake : Jim was happy to inform her that, by 
the will of the late Miss Symonds — a copy of which 
he enclosed — she had succeeded to a bequest of Ten 
Thousand Pounds Sterling, free of legacy-duty, and 
subject to no restriction or limitation of any kind. 
So soon as Miss Symonds's affairs could be wound up, 
her executors would have pleasure in handing over 
the above sum to Miss Leigh's bankers. 

Alethea shook so much that she was fain at last 
to lay down Jim's letter, lean her elbows on the 
table, and cover her face with her hands. She felt 
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glad that Giacy was not there to see her in her 
weakness ; she felt glad that One was there Who 
knew it all, to Whom her heart might turn for sym- 
pathy alike in joy and in sorrow. But as yet she 
hardly knew whether to be glad or to be sorry : she 
felt stimned. 

The entrance after a while of "Buttons/' to 
remove the breakfast things, roused her from her 
reverie. The boy was pushing aside the papers in 
a rough manner, when Alethea^ anxious to save 
L^onine's letter, caught sight for the first time of a 
deep-black-edged envelope, which had been acci- 
dentally hidden imdemeath the packet of Beports. 
She snatched it up, and tore it open. 

It was a letter from Letty Farrar, in answer to a 
note of sympathy which Alethea had written to her 
the week before, on reading her aunt's name in the 
obituary of the TiTnes, Tears stole down Alethea's 
pale cheeks, as she read the lines which poor Letty 
iad traced evidently with a trembling hand. There 
were touching allusions to the writer's former his- 
tory: to her early orphanhood; to the opening of 
her aunt's house to her — a little girl of six ; to the 
years which she had passed imder that roof, where 
everjrthing that she could desire had been hers. 
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save the one thing for which her young heart craved 
— sympathy ; to the time when this had seemed to 
come to her, and she had braved all opposition in 
order to secure it, as she fondly hoped, for her life- 
long portion; to the terrible eclipse which had so 
suddenly and so totally obscured the sunshine of 
her married lifa There was a brighter side to the 
picture : the light which had arisen to Letty herself 
out of the deep darkness; the hope that he who 
was gone had caught a ray of that light of life before 
he passed away ; the surer conviction that there had 
been light at evening-time to her whom Letty was 
now called to mourn. Alethea would understand 
why, in the midst of her deep sorrow, she should 
sign her Christian name in fuU — " Laetitia." 

Yes — ^Alethea did understand it. Her tears 
flowed faster, as she read on and on ; but they were 
now tears less of sorrow than of joy, of thank- 
fulness. 

It was the story of thirty years ago repeated : a 
second little Aubrey Farrar had won his way to a 
second great-aunt's heart Miss Symonds had 
not meant that it should be so, when she opened 
the door of her house to Letty and her child — 
deserted: she had merely meant that, since they 
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must live, they should live with her — ^be fed, 
clothed, housed ; but that was to be all. She could 
ojBfer them a place of shelter ; she could hardly, in 
the state of her own feelings, offer them a home. 

Alfred Farrar had sketched Miss Symonds to 
the life, when he had described her to Mr. Egerton 
as " a woman with a strong sense of justice : " she 
might have sat for the portrait of the righteous man 
for whom scarcely one would die. " Owe no man 
anything," had been her life-motto: she believed 
she fulfilled her duty when she paid her debts. 
She was wealthy, so it might have been supposed 
that she had little credit in this ; but, had she been 
poor, it would have been all the same, — she would 
have screwed and starved herself, rather than have 
owed the value of one farthing to a human being 
upon earth. Her mistake lay in this — that she 
left entirely out of her reckoning the latter half of 
the exhortation: "but to love one another." To 
her the words, " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive," were a positive enigma. 

Miss Symonds had suffered in her youth — 
suffered, like Alethea, in her affections. But when 
these were wounded, she had not known, as 
Alethea had, where to go for healing. She had 
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drawn the gaping lips of her deep wound together 
with her own hand, and it had closed up after a 
time ; but it had left a scar — a crust 

Miss Symonds had not been unkind to Letty. 
On the contrary, when she took her brother's 
orphan child to live with her, she resolved that she 
should do her duty by her. She thought she did 
it, when she spared neither pains nor money on her 
niece's education and accomplishments. What 
more could she have done for Letty than she had 
done ? She expected but one return for it all — a 
cheap return she called it to herself — gratitude. 
And here her niece had failed. Poor little Letty ! 
— ^her affections had been buried in her parents' 
grave; they would have sprung up again and 
blossomed and borne fruit, if there had only been 
the sunshine and the dew to call them fortL But 
Miss Symonds did not understand this : she over- 
looked the great general law of natural affection — 
that it descends. 

When Letty married Aubrey Farrar against her 
aunt's wishes. Miss Symonds had half made up her 
mind to cast her off. She was not blinded : she 
had seen through Aubrey's attentions to her niece 
— to herself, what his real intentions were. But 
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for once she had been not only ungenerous but 
unjust : Aubrey Farrar had not married his young, 
fresh, blooming wife for her "prospects," but for 
herself. There had been angry words, however, 
between him and his wife's aunt before the mar- 
riage ; mutual recriminations had followed upon it ; 
at length all intercourse had ceased. Then things 
had gone from bad to worse with Aubrey, until the 
fearful catastrophe arrived. 

Once more Miss Symonds had overstepped her 
duty: she had taken Letty back. Poor Letty! 
how hard was it for her in her misery to be ever 
and anon reminded that she had brought it all 
upon herself — ^upon her child ! For she could not 
say that this was not true. She could only weep, 
and turn to Him who has said: "Thou hast 
destroyed thyself; but in Me is thine help/* 

And help had come to her: God had brought 
good out of all this evil, — good to herself — good 
even to her aunt That great two-leaved gate of 
pride and selfishness within which Miss Symonds 
had so long shut up her better nature, gave way at 
last — ^unlocked by the feeble hand of a little child. 

Darling little Aubrey ! Who could listen un- 
moved to his sweet baby prattle? — who resist 

T 
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those thousand little winning ways of his? Not 
Miss Symonds — ^looking into his bright, laughing 
eyes, until the tears came at last into her own ; and 
he would stroke them, as they ran down her 
wrinkled cheeks, with his dimpled fingers, wonder- 
ing what it all could mean. Not Miss Symonds — 
holding him gently, but a little awkwardly, in her 
stiff, square arms; while he would clasp his own 
soft, round arms about her withered neck, and half- 
smother her with kisses. Not Miss Symonds — 
letting him crumple her collar, and tumble all the 
ribbons of her cap, and even pull her grey, screw 
curls until she gave a little cry of pedn ; if so be 
that by and by that little curly, auburn head might 
but drop upon her shoulder, and be nestled to sleep 
on her heaving bosom, where the motherly instinct 
— so strong in many a woman never destined in 
God's providence to be a wife and mother ! — ^long 
slumbering, had at last awoke. Miss Symonds had 
often read the words: "Whoso shall receive one 
such little child in My name receiveth Me ; " but 
it was only now that she began to imderstand 
their meaning. For although it was not in the 
Saviour^s name, but only in his own, that she had 
first of all received little Aubrey, the Saviour was 
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Himself using this little child as His own fore- 
runner — to prepare His own way to her poor, 
empty heart. 

For after Aubrey Farrar's death unseen things 
had become visible to Miss S}rmonds as they had 
never been before. She looked back upon her own 
life ; she looked in upon her own heart ; and then, 
— ^through the glass of her own strong sense of 
justice, — she looked up — ^for one terrible instant ! — 
to the strict rectitude of God. What comfort was 
there now for her in the thought that God was just, 
— ^that only even-handed justice should be dealt 
out to her by Him who "weigheth the spirits"? 
Ah ! how she blushed and shivered now in her own 
filthy rags ! — ^how thankful she felt at last to be 
stripped utterly naked ; and to owe it to God's free 
grace alone tiiat she should be covered all over 
with the fiedr, seamless robe of the Bedeemer's 
righteousness ! 

Aletiiea did not learn all this at the moment 
from Lett/s letter : she learned much of it after- 
wards from Letty herself when they met Mean- 
while from Jim — ^who brought Edith to see her and 
Gracy in the evening — she learned that Miss 
Symonds had sent for him to make her will for her, 
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the week before he had himself been taken ill. 
Even then her love for the child had combined 
with her strong sense of justice to induce her to 
take upon herself the responsibility of the father's 
debts. She had intended after Aubrey's death to 
alter her arrangements so far as that these should 
be discharged during her lifetime, instead of at 
her decease. But her own increasing weakness, 
together with Jim's fever, had interfered to prevent 
this resolution from being carried into effect To 
Alethea she had rendered more than double for all 
that she had lost 

It was not for her own altered circumstances 
solely, or even chiefly, that Alethea that night 
breathed forth her thankfulness to God. It was for 
those who were gone : for the dark stain on Aubrey 
Farrar^s memory wiped out — as &r as human hand 
could wipe it — ^by the dying hand of Letty's aimt ; — 
for those who were left : Letty, whose simple words 
told of simple, childlike trust in God ; Edith, who 
had whispered something in her ear at parting that 
had made her feel very glad ; Jim, who, though he 
had said little, had spoken in a serious, earnest 
manner that seemed to belong to a serious, earnest 
man; Gracy — ^her own Gracy — one now with herself 
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in bonds that never should be broken — ^to be 
cherished by Alethea now — to be taken back with 
her to The Cottage, Bockboume, so soon as ever 
Parker could get the house in order for them ; and 
Martha — ^whose old father was dead — and Hutchins 
— who had not remained more than one month in 
any other situation — could be ready to return to 
their service. 

But there was another will to be consulted : Gracy 
— thoughtful, dutiful Gracy — declared resolutely that 
she should not quit Mrs. Hodge's employment before 
the expiratioii of a whole month, unless Mrs. Hodge 
succeeded in the interval in finding another girl 
who would exactly suit her. Mrs. Hodge had been 
kind to her, — and she had been happy, — and — 
she should do as she thought right ! 

Was it then so easy to be always true ? Why 
did Gracy not tell Alethea the real reason of her 
willingness to remain a little longer where she was : 
the knowledge that, were she once more at Bock- 
bourne, a certain meeting must some time or other 
inevitably ensue — ^the dread prospect of which 
would, she felt, hang over her head like the sword 
of Damocles, marring all the enjoyment of her quiet 
home with Alethea in The Cottage by the sea ? 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

** So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone. 
And with the mom those angel-faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile." 

J. H. Newman. 

" 'Tis but thy name, that is my enemy;— 
Thou art thyself, though." 

Romeo atfd Juliet, 

"Are you not going to put away your books, 
dear?" 

" Yes — ^presently. Oh ! you are ready, Al ! Well, 
don't wait for me, — I will follow you by and by. — 
You see there are so many things to be learned." 

"Yes, — ^it is a great comfort to know that we 
shall never come to the end of our education." 

" Is it ? " said Gracy, suppressing the sigh that she 
had been about to fetch, " I know I did not think 
so once — ^when I was at school But now everything 
is different. If I could only know the things that 
you know, Al !— do the things that you can do ! — 
help somebody, for instance, as you have been helping 
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Mr. Fisher for the last month. But, then, I want 
to learn quite other things as well : for example — 
cookery." 

" A very useful art for a woman," said Alethea, 
who could appreciate what was not her own fortt, 
'' I have heard Dr. Markham say that there would 
be less work for doctors, if women of all classes only 
knew more about common things than they do : the 
value of fresh air, the use of pure water, the ad- 
vantage of warm clothing, the preparation of whole- 
some food — '' 

"Now, Al, pray don't read me such a terribly 
matter-of-fact lecture on the laws of health, when it 
is so bright and beautiful to-day !" exclaimed Gracy, 
starting up, and pushing away her books. " If you 
choose to walk on slowly, perhaps I shall overtake 
you before you reach the Eectory. I am going to 
give myself a holiday this afternoon, — I want to 
play with Gerty and the baby. Let me see — what 
time is it ?" 

" A quarter to two," said Alethea, glancing at the 
clock upon the chimney-piece that Edith had called 
" a little gem" 

She shut the piano, and put away Grac/s music ; 
then she altered the arrangement of one or two of 
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the Utile things in the room, before she stepped out 
through the open window. How calm the sea was, 
without so much as a ripple on its lake-like surface ! 
How pure the atmosphere ! How still the scene ! 
How soft the air of that balmy November day — a 
day in St. Msurtin's summer, when a little bird was 
singing to its mate in a tall, leafless tree behind The 
Cottage, as if it had mistaken the season for that of 
spring ! 

Was there danger of Alethea's making a like 
mistake? 

No — there was not much danger of that now. 
Alethea had not been a homeless wanderer for 
fourteen months, to return to The Cottage exactly 
the same as she had left it. Even in former days 
she had not set her heart upon her pretty house, as 
Miss Shipton might have feared she would ; now, 
although she felt more thankful than ever for 
all the things tiiat God had given her richly to 
enjoy, she had learned more thoroughly than before 
the relative value of different kinds of blessings. 
Yes, indeed ! it was a pleasant home — a pleasant 
neighbourhood, with its outward advantages, its 
social enjoyments, its spiritual privileges ; but, after 
all, it was not her rest. There was a better Home 
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awaiting her — a place preparing for her, in the 
Father's house on high ; and it was on things above 
that Alethea's affections were now more fully set than 
ever. If to-day, when Mr. Fisher led her into his 
study, and placed in her hand the printed copy of 
her father^s Commentary on the Oaspel according to St. 
John — that morning arrived from the London pub- 
lisher, — her heart beat very gladly as she turned to her 
favourite chapter, — the seventeenth, — ^it was not on 
one verse a little way past the middle, but on another 
very near the end, that she now lingered longest She 
still prayed that, if it were God's will, she might yet 
live a little longer ; but it was now more really than 
before — ^for Gracy's sake. But for the thought of 
leaving Gracy behind her homeless, improtected, 
Alethea felt that, glad as she should be to stay on 
earth, for life — doing or suffering God's will — was 
sweet, she should be even more glad to go to heaven, 
— ^where life is sweeter still, — where all is perfect 
peace, because all is perfect purity. 

The last quarter of a year at Bockboume had been 
a very happy season to Alethea, but it had not been 
altogether without its care. Gracy — her own Gracy 
— was again causing her not a little anxiety, — again 
taking her own way, — doing as she thought right ! It 
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was in some respects a new way, and there was much 
in it that was commendable : — 6m application to study, 
with a diligence which Alethea herself in her most 
studious days could hardly have surpassed ; a clock- 
work laying out of her time in good and useful pur- 
suits, with which Alethea, with all her innate love of 
work and punctuality, could not now pretend to vie ; 
a marked preference for a daily constitutional in 
the direction of Dipley to the old walks to Eockton, 
which Miss Shipton, at least, would in former days 
have highly approved. Perhaps poor Miss Shipton, 
now that her own walks were circumscribed within 
the limits of the gravel-strewn, box-bordered foot- 
paths of her small back-garden, would have been 
glad to see the feather of Grac/s little hat nodding 
oftener than it did below her bright brass knocker, 
— ^would have been glad if Gracy could have sat a 
Uttle longer now and then on the little, hard foot- 
stool beside her own stiff-backed chair, and chatted 
away upon all the Eockton news, and even recom- 
mended something light — flight to hold, lighter to 
digest — ^from Parker's library, to while away some 
of the tedium of her many weary hours. But Gracy 
always seemed to be in a hurry when she came to 
Eockton now, — always managed to do her business 
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within the limits of a certain single hour in the middle 
of the day, — ^was so hurried, in fact, that she never 
gave herself time to go round by the high-road, but 
chose instead the shorter footpath by the sea — where, 
in one place, Miss Dorothy knew, she and Fido 
must pass through a whole herd of cows browsing 
on the down herbage ; where, in another place, were 
the parapet to give way, and were she at the same 
moment to miss her footing, it would be — oh 
horror ! — ^but one step over the white chalk cliff into 
the beautiful blue sea beneath ! 

Not only the Miss Shiptons at the extreme west 
end of Eockton, but, in the opposite direction, the 
inmates of Eockboume Eectory itself, grumbled a 
little at this ultra-methodical turn of Grac/s: — 
Mr. Fisher, who, with all his peculiarly tender 
sjnnpathy for the grave and gentle Alethea, missed 
the relaxation, after his severe study, of a little 
innocent mirth with the gayer, more playful, Gracy ; 
Mrs. Fisher, who had long ago repented of the 
unkind words about Gracy Leigh, in which the 
bitterness of her heart had once felt a slight relief, 
and had turned her hard judgments in upon herself; 
G^rty, who had so completely forgotten any lesson 
which she might have learned from the quiet Amy 
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Vernon, as to greet Alethea's appearance on the 
lawn to-day, unaccompanied by " Gacie," with an 
indignant stamp of her little foot and a burst of 
petulant tears ; Nurse, who would have been glad 
even now to be relieved of the burthen of that great, 
heavy boy, — ^though he was such a darling, and had 
such a look of his uncle Alfred, as she couldn't help 
teUing the Doctor himself the other day, after he 
had cut his gums. Possibly the knowledge that 
this operation had been successfully accomplished 
— ^to allow of Master Ernest's naturally sweet 
temper again having fair play — had some share in 
determining Gracy in her resolution of not only 
indulging herself in a holiday, but of also spending 
it with Alethea at the Eectory. Mrs. Fisher, in 
her note of that morning to Alethea, had apologized 
for the shortness of the invitation, by stating that 
she and her husband had intended going to Bockton 
that afternoon, but had changed their plans, on 
hearing that Alfred had been called into the 
country, and would not return until late in the 
evening. 

Tt was a very enjoyable holiday to Gracy,— dip- 
ping into the Commentary, the pages of which 
Alethea had been cutting up with such delight, — 
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decking out Master Ernest in the pretty muslin 
pinafore which she had made for him» and tying up 
his sleeves in knots of blue ribbon made all the 
more neatly for her apprenticeship with Mrs. 
Hodge (that little chapter in Gracy's history, which 
she had meant to keep a dead secret at Bockboume, 
but which had oozed out through Farmer Truefitt's 
simple, too open lips, — ^though, indeed its escape 
had done no great harm — flowered her in no eyes 
except, perhaps, those of Hutchins, whom, when 
she had once broached the subject, Martha's in- 
dignation had awed for ever into profoundest 
silence !) — dandling the big boy so long that even 
her strong arms grew tired, and she was glad to 
give him back to Nurse, — chasing little Gerty up 
and down the lawn, and away through the wicket 
into the church groimds, and back again through 
the shrubbery, until it was a relief when Nurse 
appeared at last, to drag ofT the little pouter to her 
nursery tea. Baby was with his mamma, and Miss 
Leigh was gone with Mr. Fisher as far as the village, 
to visit blind Patience Willis who was ill, Nurse 
said. So Gracy wandered away alone through the 
Eectory grounds; and by and by arrived at the 
seat in the shadow of the rock ; and sat down on it; 
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and threw off her hat ; and, stretching up her hand, 
from a crevice in the stone plucked a little bit of 
moss, and began to pnll it all to pieces. The 
simple action recalled to her mind the incident of 
Mungo Park's finding the tuft of moss in the desert 
— ^the later incident of little Emjr's reciting of the 
weU-known poem on the subject, on the day of his 
school-examination. Again she seemed to see her 
little brother's eager face, to hear her little brother's 
earnest tones, as she repeated in her memory those 
verses which she, too, had learned in her childhood. 
Then she thought of the prayer — ^the Lord's Prayer 
— ^which they had so often said together by one 
parent knee; — of that night — eighteen months 
ago — ^when she had first tried to pray, and " De- 
liver us from evil " was all that she could find to 
say; of how God had heard and answered that 
vague, half-prayerless prayer of hers. Yes ! — God 
had cared for her in all her wanderings, as He had 
cared for the great African traveller in his, — as He 
had cared for the tiny tuft of moss. And was not 
this cool, pleasant shade in which she was rejoicing 
now — on this mild, St.-Martin's-sunmier day — 
symbolical? — did it not remind her of a better 
shadow in which, by God's grace, her soul was 
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resting now — even " the shadow of a Great Eock in 
a weary land " ? So, when her heart was at once 
so very tender and so very glad, what so natural 
as that here alone — with no human ear to hear her 
— she should sing softly to herself, to the sweetly 
plaintive tune of Presburg, the hymn she loved so 
weU — Rode of Ages f 

She had heard no sound, when Fido, lying at her 
feet, pricked up his ears ; but a little bird had flown 
swiftly by, and of course the dog had caught the 
passing sight, and started to his feet But next 
moment there was a joyous bark of welcome. She 
had barely time to look up and see Fido's tail 
wagging half-way round the comer, when a tall 
figure, with one great stride, suddenly filled up the 
vista. She could not see beyond that figure, and 
she did not look the other way. Her eyes feU, as 
the recollection of her last meeting in the street 
with Dr. Farrar flashed across her mind. But when 
he spoke in his old friendly tone, and put out his 
hand as if nothing had happened, she too put out 
her hand frankly, as she again looked up. 

He sat down beside her then, and there was a long, 
awkward pausa 

"You have forgiven us?" he said at length, — 
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" you have forgiven our famUy for all that we have 
done against the Leighs ? ** 

She started How did he know what she had felt 
— what she had said ? Had Alethea told him all ? 
Had Jim ? 

She looked up, with what was meant to be as 
penetrating a look as he was giving to herself just 
then. But she felt that she had failed. She could 
not read all that was passing in his mind. It was 
plain that he could keep his own counsel 

He did keep it. He did not tell her how much 
he had learned from Letty — from Mr. Fisher ; how 
much he had gathered from half-coherent utterances, 
during those three nights when a fever patient of his 
was at the worst ; how much he had discovered for 
himself, by observation, by intuition. He did not 
teU her how much those deep-set eyes of his were 
reading even now — ^in those eyes of hers that wotUd 
at times let out more than her lips cared to utter, — 
that would have told too much even at this moment, 
if she had not instantly lowered them again, and 
drawn down their lids and lashes. 

Perhaps they had already told more than she 
thought ; for, after another, shorter pause, he again 
spoke. 
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" Then, Gracy— can you trust a Farrar enough to 
trust him with yov/rBelfV* 

Her strong frame trembled for a moment — 
trembled very violently. But she grew calmer, as 
she once more looked up into his face, and saw 
there enough — of purpose, manly, straightforward, 
earnest ; of love, deep, tender, true — ^to satisfy her. 

"Yes— ^(/red." 

She spoke his Christian name for the first time — 
spoke it low, but not timidly. For she had put 
her hand into his — ^her own little hand, soft and 
dimpled like a child's, into his large muscular 
hand, that she had once called " clumsy." Now, as 
it clasped hers very firmly, it felt only strong — to 
hold her, to lead her, to protect her. 

She let him draw her very dose to himself : she 
had given him her heart too. Was not his heart, as 
well as his hand, larger than her own ? 



THE END. 
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The Word and the World. Price 2d. 

Leaves or Healino for the Siok and Sorrowful. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 2s. 

The Motherless Boy; with an Illustration by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. Cheap 
Edition, limp cloth, Is. 

"Alike in manner and matter calculated to attract youthful attention, and to 
attract it by the best of aU means-Hsympathy."— iScotomafk 

• Christopher North ;' 

A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his daughter, 
Mna GORDON. Third Thousand. 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 24s., with Portrait, 
and graphic Illustrations. 

•Mystifications.' 

By Miss STIRLING GRAHAM. Fourth Edition. Edited by John Brown, M.D. 
With Portrait of * Lady PitlyaL' Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

Happiness and Utility as promoted by the Higher Eduea^ 

tion of Women. By Sir ALEX. GRANT, Bart Price Is. 

Grandmamma's Lessons, or Little Trix. 

A Story for ChUdren. Square 18mo. In fKe press. 
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Ijife of Father Iiaoordaire. 

By DORA OREENWELL. Fcap. 8vo. Price 0s. 

" She has done a great service in bringing before the English public the career 
of a great man whose biography they might have refused to read if written by a 
Roman Catholic."— C^uttA Times. 

Scenes from the Iiife of Jesus. 

By SAMUEL GREG. Second Edition, enlarged. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

'*One of the few theological works which can be heartily commended to all 
classes."— JnvemeM Courier. 

Arboriculture; or, A Practical Treatise on Raising and 

Managing Forest Trees, and on the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests 
of Great Britain. By JOHN GRIGOR, The Nurseries, Forres. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

" He is a writer whose authorship has this weighty recommendation, that he can 
support his theories by facts, and can point to lands, worth less than a shilling an 
acre when he found them, now covered with ornamental plantations, and yielding 
through them a revenue equal to that of the finest corn-land in the country. . . . 
His book has interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor 
and him that has but a nook or comer to plant out.*'— Saturday Review. 

** Mr. Grigor's practical information oi} aUpoints on which an intending planter 
is interested is particularly good. ... we have placed it on our shelves as a 
first-class book of reference on all points relating to Arboriculture ; and we strongly 
recommend others to do the same."— J^'armer. 

An Ecclesiastical History of ScotlancU 

From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time. By GEORGE GRUB, 
A.M. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

Chronicle of Gudrun ; 

A Story of the North Sea. From the medieeval German, By EMMA LETHER- 
BROW. With fh)ntispiece by J. Nobl Patox, R.S.A. New Edition, price 5s. 

Notes on the Early History of the Boyal Scottish Academy. 

By Sir GEORGE HARVEY, Kt., P.RS.A. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

The Besurreetion of the Dead. 

By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., author of "The Last Day of our Lord's 
Passion," etc 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 88. Gd. 

The Wars of the Hugruenots. 

By Riv. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LLD. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

The Ijife of our Lord. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LLD. 6 vols., handsomely bound in 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price SOs. 

Separate vols., doth, extra gilt edges, price 5s. each. 

1. Thb Earubr Yjsabs or our Lord. 8th Thousand. 

2. The Ministry IN Galilee. Second Edition. 
8. The Close or the Ministry. 6th Thousand. 

4. The Passion Week. 5th Thousand. 

5. The Last Day or our Lord's Passion. 47th Thousand. 

0. The Forty Days after the Resurrection. 9th Thousand. 

The Gtddman of Inglismill, and The Fairy Bride. 

Legends of the North. With Glossary, etc. 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
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Heavenly Iiove and Earthly Echoes. 

By a Olugow Merchant. 4th Edition. 18mo, price la. 6d. 

** We hare read this rolnme with unmingled satisfaction. We yery cordially re- 
commend it, as one much fitted to commend religion to the yonng, to cheer and 
help the tempted and desponding, and indeed to have a wholesome influence on 
the minds and hearts of aXl.**— Original Seoecfion Magagine. 

" Fitted to be useftQ and heart-stirring to all who are in earnest in religion. We 
hope and believe it will reach many more editions."— CArMian Work. 

HerminiuB. 

A Romance. By I. E & Fcap. 8vo, price 0b. 

Historians of Scotland. 

Price to N(ni-Sub9criben, 16<. per ooZimm. An Annual Payment of £1 will entitle 
the Subscriber to Two annual volumes. 

Vols, for) Fordun's Sootiohbonicon. VoL I. 

1871-2. ) Wtntoun'b Chboniclb. VoL I. 
Vols, for ) Wyktoun's Chroniclb. Vol, XL 

1872-3. J Fobdun's Sootichbonioon. Vol. II. 

\* Detailed Lists Cif tJie forthcoming Vohmea on application. 



If the Qospel Narratives are Mythical, what then ? 

Grown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

*' This is a striking little essay . . . thoughtful and subtle. It is an attempt to 
show that something like the phUosophy of the Christian Gospel would be forced 
upon us by the facts of our spiritual nature."— £^)ectotor. 

Iiectures on Scotch Iiegal Antiquities. 

By COSMO IKNES, F.S. A., author of *' Scotland in the Middle Ages.'* 

ContcTUe:—!. Introductory. IL Charters. III. Parliament. IV. The Old 
Church. V. Old Forms of Law. VI. Rural Occupations. VIL Student's Guide 
Books. VIII. Appendix. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

Sketches of Early Scotch History. 

By COSMO INNES, F.a A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
1. The Church ; its Old Organisation, Parochial and Monastic 2. Universities. 
8. Family History. 8vo, price 16s. 

Concerning some Scotch Surnames. 

By COSMO INNES, F.S. A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Small 4to, cloth antique, 5s. 

Instractive Fiotxire-Books. 

Folio, 7s. 6d. each. 

" These Volumes are among the most instructive Picture-books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature."— Ttme«. 

I. 
The Instructive Picture Book. A few Attractive Lessons from the Natural 
History of Animals. By ADAM WHITE, late Assistant, Zoological Department, 
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British Museum. With 54 folio coloured Plates. Eighth Edition, containing many 
new Illustrations by Mrs. Blackburn, X Stewart, Gourlat Stxell, and others. 

■jJL . ■ . 
The Instructive JPicture Book. ^sso9s trom the Vegetable World. By the 
* Author of *The Heir of Eedclyffe,' *The Herb of the Field,' etc New Edition, 
with 64 Plates. 

III. 
Instructive Picture Book. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, in a 
Series of Pictures for the use of Schools and FamiUes. By the hite Dr. Obxvilub. 
With descriptive letterpress. New Edition, with 60 Plates. 

IV. 
Pictures of Animal and Vegetable life in all Lands. 48 Folio Plates. 

V. 

Recreative Instruction. Pictorial Lessons on Form, Comparison, and number, 
for Children under 7 years of age, with explanations. By Nicholas Bohny. Fifth 
edition. 26 Oblong folio Plates, price 78. 6d. 

The History of Scottish Poetry, 

From the Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By the late 
DAVID IRVING, LL.D. Edited by John Aitkkn Carlylb, M.D. With a Memoir 
and Glossary. Demy 8vo, 168. 

Johnny Gibb of Qushetneiik. 12mo. ornamental boards, price 28. 

Sermons by the Bev. John Ker, D J>^ Glasgow. 

Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 68. 

" This is a very remarkable volume of sermon& And it is no doubt a most 
favourable symptom of the healthiness of Christian thought among us, that we 
are so often able to begin a notice with these words. 

" We cannot help wishing that such notice more frequently introduced to our 
readers a volume of Church of England sermons. Still, looking beyond our pale, 
we rcijoice notwithstanding. 

" Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein which Robertson opened ; 
but the result, as compared with that of the first miner, is as the product of skilled 
machinery set against that of the vigorous unaided arm. There is no rou^ness, 
no sense of labour ; all comes smoothly and regularly on the page— one thought 
evoked out of another. As Robertson strikes the rock with his tool, unlooked- 
for sparkles tempt him on ; the workman exults in his discovery ; behind each 
beautiflil, strange thought, there is yet another more strange and beautiful stilL 
Whereas, in this work, every beautiAil thought has its way prepared, and every 
strange thought loses its power of starting by the exquisite harmony of its 
setting. Robertson's is the glitter of the ore on the bank ; Ker's is the uniform 
shining of the wrought metaL We have not seen a volume of sermons for many a 
day which will so thoroughly repay both purchase and perusal and re-perusol. 
And not the least merit of these sermona is, that they are eminently suggestive."— 
Cvnienvportury BevitVD. 

" The sermons before us are indeed of no common order;; among a host of com- 
petitorai they occupy a high class—we were about to «ay the highest class— 
whether viewed in point of composition, or thought, or treatment 
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" He has gone down in the diving-bell of a sound ChiiBtian philosophy, to the 
very depth of his theme, and has broogfat op tieasnxes of the richest and most 
reeiercM character, practically showing the truth of his own remarks in the preface, 
* that there is no department of thought or action which cannot be touched by that 
gospel which is the manifold wisdom of God.' These subjects he has exhibited in 
a style corresponding to their brilliancy and profoundness — terse and telling, 
elegant and captivating, yet totally unlike the tinsel ornaments laid upon the sub- 
ject by an elaborate process of manipulation— a style which is the outcome of the 
sentiment and feelings within, shaping itself in appropriate drapery."— British and 
F<yreign Evangdkal Beview. 

Studies fbr Sunday Evening; or, Beadings in Holy Writi 
By LoBD KINLOCH. New edition, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 9s. 

Al»o tepanuay. 

Headings in Holy Writ, and Studies for Sunday Evening. 

Price 4s. 6d. each. 

Faith's Jei^els. 

Presented in Verse, with other devout Verses. By Lord EINLOCH. Ex. fcap. 
8vo, price 68. 

The Girdle of Christian Doctrine ; 

A Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Layman's experience. By Lord EINLOCH. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Time's Treasure; 

Or, Devout Thoughts for every Day of the Tear. Expressed in verse. By Lord 
EINLOCH. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 88. 6d. 

Devout Moments. 

By Lord KINLOCH. Price 6d. 

Hymns to Christ. 

By Lord KINLOCH. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Ethics : 

An Analytical Essay. By SIMON 8. LAURIE, AM. Demy 8vo, price to. 

Notes, Expository and Critical, on certain British Theories 

of Morals. By SIMON 8. LAURIE. 8vo, price 6s. 

The Beform of the Church of Scotland 

In Worship, Government, and Doctrine. By ROBERT LEE, D.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, and Minister of Greyfriars. 
Part L Worship. Second Edition, fcap. Svo, price Ss. 

» 

Life in Kormandy ; 

Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, and Politics, 
drawn firom Nature. By an English Resident. Third Edition, crown 8vo,* 
cloth ex. gilt, price 4b, 6d. 
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A Memoir of Lady Anna Mackenzie, 

Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of Argyle, 1021-1706. By ALEXANDER 
LORD LINDSAY (Earl of Crawford). Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

'* All who loye the byways of history should read this life of a loyal Covenanter. " 

Lismore, Book of the Dean of. 

Specimens of Ancient (Gaelic Poetry, collected between the years 1512 and 1529 
by the Rev. JAMES M'OREGOR, Dean of Lismore— illustrative of the Langua«^ 
and Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior to the Sixteenth Century. Edited, 
with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan. The Introduc- 
tion and additional Notes by William F. Skenb. 8vo, price 12s. 

Literary Belies of the late A. S. Logan, Advocate, Sheriff 

of Foiflarshire. Extra fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

Little Ella and the Fire-King, 

And other Fairy Tales. By H. W., with Illustrations by Hekbt Wabben. Second 
Edition. 16mo, cloth, Ss. (kL Cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 

Little Tales for Tiny Tots. 

With 6 Illustrations by Warwick Bbookbs. Square 18mo, price Is. 
A Survey of Political Economy. 

By JAMES MACDONELL, M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

" The author has succeeded in producing a book which is almost as easy read- 
ing as a three-volume nGveV—Athenanim. 

" Of its class it is one of the best we have seen ; and had we to choose for a 
beginner among the crowd of manuals and introductions to the study, there is 
much which would induce us to recommend the present volume."— iSpectotor. 

" Mr Macdonell's book, entitled *A Survey of Political Economy,' establishes 
him as a writer of authority on economical subjects."— Mb. Neytmabch. 

Ten Tears IN'orth of the Orange River. 

A Story of Everyday Life and Work among the South African Tribes, from 1859 to 
1869. By JOHN MACKENZIE, of the London Missionary. Society. With Map 
and Illustrations. 1 voL crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

"Nuged CanorsB Medicsd. 

By DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh. A new edition, enlarged, with Illustrations by Thomas Faed, B.A. ; 
William Douglas, B.S.A. ; James AncfHEB, R.S.A. ; John Ballamtvne, B.S.A., 
etc. In 1 vol. 4to, price 7s. 6d. 

Select Writings: Political, Scientific, Topographical, and 

Miscellaneous, of the late CHARLES MACLABEN, F.B.S.E., F.G.S., Editor of 
the Scotsman. Edited by Robert Cox, F.S.A. Scot., and James Nicol, F.RS.E., 
F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. With a 
Memoir and Portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo, 15s. 
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Memorials of the Ijife and Ministry of Charles Calder 
ICackintoflh, D.D., of Taia and Dunoon. Edited, with a Sketch of the Religious 
History of the Northern Highlands of Scotland, by the Rer. Williax Tatlob, 
M.A. With Portrait Second Edition, extra fcap. 8yo, price 4b. 0d. 

Macviear's (J. G., D J>.) 

The PHiLoeoPHT of ths Bkautivul ; price 68. 6d. Fibst Links of Soikvox Bim- 
PUFiSD ; price 6s. Inquiry into Huican Nature ; price 7s. 0d. 

Mary Stuart and the Casket Iietters. 

By J. F. N., with an Introduction by Hbnrt Glabsford Bsll. Ex. fcap. 8to, 
price 48. 6d. 

Max Havalaar; 

Or, The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trading Company. By MULTATULI; 
translated firam the original MS. by Baron Nahuys. With Maps, price 14s. 

Why the Shoe Finches, 

A contribution to Applied Anatomy. By HERMANN METEB, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Zurich. Price 0d. 

The Sstuary of the Forth and adjoining Districts viewed 

Geologically. By DAVID MILNE HOME of Wedderbum. 8vo, cloth, with Map 
and Plans, price 5s. 

The Herring : 

Its Natural History and Nationsl Importance. By JOHN M. MITCHELL. With 
Six Illustrations, 8vo, price 128. 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. 

By ARTHUR MITCHELL, A.M., M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, 
etc 8vo, pfice 4s. 6d. 

Creeds and Churches. 

By the Rev. Sir HENRr WELLWOOD MONCREIFP, Bart, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. i 

Ancient Pillar-Stones of Scotland : 

Their Significance and Bearing on Ethnology. By GEORGE MOORE, M. D. 8vo, 
price 68. 6d. 

Heroes of Discovery. 

By SAMUEL MOSSMAN. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

Political Sketches of the State of Europe— firom 1814-1867. 

Containing Ernest Count Mtinster's Despatches to the Prince Regent fh)m the 
Congress of Vienna and of Paris. By GEORGE HERBERT, Count Miinster. 
Demy 8vo, price 9s. 

Biographical Annals of the Parish of Colinton. 

By THOMAS MURRAY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
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B^story BescuedU in Answer to ** History Vindicated,'' being 

a recapitulation of ** The Case for the Crown," and the Reviewers Reviewed, in re 
the Wigtown Martyrs. By MARK NAPIER 8vo, price 58. 

Nightcaps : 

A Series of Juvenile Books. By '< Axtnt Fanny." 6 vols, square 16mo, cloth. 
In case, price 12s., or separately, 2s. each volume. 

1. Baby Nightcaps. I S. Big Nightcaps. | 6. Old Nightcaps. 

2. Little Nightcaps. I 4. New Nightcaps. I 6. Fairy Nightcaps. 

" Neither a single story nor a batch of tales in a single volume, but a box of six 
pretty little books of choice fiction, is Aunt Fanny's contribution to the new supply 
of literary tojrs for the next children's season. Imagine the delight of a little girl 
who, through the munificence of mamma or godmamma, finds herself possessor of 
Aunt Fanny's tastefully-decorated box. Conceive the exultation with which, on 
raising the lid, she discovers that it contains six whole and separate volumes, and 
then say, you grown-up folk, whose pockets are bursting with florins, whether you 
do not think that a few of your pieces of white money would be well laid out in 
purchasing such pleasure for the tiny damsels of your acquaintance, who like to 
be sent to bed with the fancies of a pleasant story-teller clothing their sleepy 
heads with nightcaps of di-eamy contentment. The only objection we can make to 
the quality and fashion of Aunt Fanny's Nightcaps is, that some of their joyous 
notions are more calculated to keep infantile wearers awake all night than to dis- 
pose them to slumber. As nightcaps for the daytime, however, they are, one and 
all, excellent."— ^^7U6um. 

New Niohtoaps. New cheaper Edition, Fancy Cover, price Is. 



ODDS AND EU OS— Price 6d.I!<Kh. 

Vol. I., in Cloth, price 4s. 6d., containing Nos. 1-10. 
VoL II., Do. do. Nos. 11-19. 

1. Sketches of Highland Character. 2. Convicts. 3. Wayside Thoughts. 

4. The Enterkin. 5. Wayside Thoughts — Part 2. 

6. Penitentiaries and Reformatories. 7. Notes from Paris. 

8. Essays by an Old Man. 9. Wayside Thoughts — Part 3. 

10. The Influence of the Reformation. 11. The Cattle Plague. 

12. Rough Night's Quarters. 13. On the Education of Children. 

14. The Stormontfield Experiments, 15. A Tract for the Times. 

16. Spain in 1866. 17. The Highland Shepherd. 

18. Correlation of Forces. 19. * Bibliomania:* 

20. A Tract on Twigs. . 21. Notes on Old Edinburgh. 

22. Gold-Diggings in Sutherland. 23. Post-Office Telegraphs. 

The Bishop's Walk and The Bishop's Times. 

By ORWELL. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

Man : Where, Whence, and Whither P 

Being a glance at Man in his Natural-History Relations. By DAVID PAGE, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

** Cautiously and temperately written.*'— fifpectotor. 
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The Great Sulphur Cure. 

By ROBERT PAIBMAN, Surgeon. Thirteenth Edition, price Is. 

Kidnapping in the South Seas. 

Being a Narrative of a Three Months' Cruise of H. M. Ship Rosarlo. By Captain 
GEORGE PALMER, R.N., F.R.G.S. 8vo, iUustrated, lOs. 6d. 

France : Two Lectures. 

By M. PREVOST-PARADOL, of the French Academy. 8vo, price 2s. «d. 

" Should be carefully studied by every one Who wishes to know anything about 
contemporary French History."— DoWy Beview. 

Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 

With Special Reference to Oxford. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. Grown 8vo, price 7s. dd. 

Practical Water-Farming. 

By WM. FEARD, M.D., LL.D. 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 68. ^ 

On Teaching Universities and Examining Boards. 

By LYON PLATFAIR, C.B., M.P. Svo, price la. 

On Primary and Technical ISducation. 

By LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., M.P. 8vo, price Is. 

Popular Genealogists: 

Or, The Art of Pedigree-making. Crown 8vo; price 4s. 

The Pyramid and the Bible: 

The rectitude of the one in accordance with the truth of the other. By a CleboY- 
MAN. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Quixstar. 

■- By the Author of * Blindpits.' A Novel, In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, price 81s. 6d. 

Christ and his Seed : Central to all things ; being a Series of 

Expository Discourses on Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. By JOHN I^ULBFORD, 
Autlior of ' Quiet Hours.' Square 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 

and BeconcUiation. By ALBRECHT BITSCHL, Professor Ordinarius of Theology 
in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German^ with the Author's 
sanction, by John S. Black, M.A. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

" An exceedingly valuable contribution to theological literature. The history 
begins no earlier than the Middle Ages ; since he considers that in earlier times, 
while the theory of a price paid to Satan was current, there was no real theology 
on the subject. A more thorough historical study of tlie doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and a correct understanding and appreciation of the various forms it has 
assumed in different schools, are very much needed in this coxmtr} .**— British arid 
Foreign Evangelical Beview. 

Beminiscences of Scottish lofe and Character. 

By E. B. RAMSAY, M. A , LL. D. , F. R S. E. , Dean of Edinburgh, Library Edition, 
in demy 8vo, with Portrait by James Paed, price lOs. 6d. 

*«* The original Edition in 2 vols., with Introductions, price ISS. ; and the 
Popular Edition, price 2s., are still on sale. 
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** That venerable Dean, who is an absolute impersonation of the ' reminiscences ' 
of all the Scottish Chorches, who in his lai^eness of heart embraces them all, 
and in his steadfast friendship, his generous championship of forgotten truths and 
of unpopular causes, proves himself to be in every sense the inheritor of the noble 
Scottish name which he so worthily bears." — Dean Stanley's Lectures on the Chv/rch 
o/ScoUand. 

Dean Bamsay's BeminiBoences. 

Twenty-first Edition, in fcap. 8vo, boards, price 2s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

" The Dean of Edinburgh has here produced a book for railway reading of the 
very first class. The persons (and they are many) who can only under such circum- 
stances devote ten minutes of attention to any page, without the certainty of a 
diz27 or stupid headache, in every page of this volume will find some poignant 
anecdote or trait which will last them a good half-hour for after-Iau^ter : one of 
the pleasantest of human sensations."— ^t^nceum. 

BecesB Studies. 

Edited by Sib ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart, LL.D. 8vo, price 12s. 

Bights of ILabour, and the Nine Hours' Movement. 

Addressed to the Men of Newcastle. By a LADY. Price One Penny. 

Past and Present: or. Social and Beligious Infe in the ITorth. 

By H. G. REID. 1 voL, crown 8vo, illustrated, price 6s. 

** These papers show great good sense, a thorough appreciation of the import- 
ance of social questions, and a deep conviction of the influence of principle and 
truth in a nation's true progress."— Freeman. 

Art Bambles in Shetland. 

By JOHN T. REID. Handsome 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 25s. 

" This record of Art Rambles may be classed among the most choice and highly, 
finished of recent publications of this aorf'^SfUurday Review. 

The One Church on Sarth. How it is manifested, and what 

axe the Terms of Communion with it By Rev. JOHN ROBERTSON, AM., 
Arbroath. Extra fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

&8torical Essays in connection with the Ijand and the 

Church, etc. By E. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Author of * Scotland under her 
Early Kings.' In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

CONTKNTS. 
BTAin>ABDe OF THE PAST IK WCTOHT AND CURRENCT. 

Part I.— 1. The Roman and Byzantine Pounds. 2. Talents of the Classical 
Era. 3. The Roman Currency. 4. The Stipendium. 6. Early Byzantine Currency. 
Approximate Standards. 

Part II. — 1. Early Substitutes for a Coinage. 2. Currency of jbhe Early Franks 
and the House of Capet. 8. Early Germanic and Prison Currency. 4. Norwegian 
and Irish Currency. 6. Morabetin and Early Spanish Currency. 0. Early English 
Currency and Standards. Medieval Standards. 

The Tear and the Indiction. 

The Land.— 1. The Acre. 2. The Hide. 3. The Land-gaveL 4. The Shire. 
5. Scottish Measurements. 0. Irish Measurements. 7. Irish Land-tenure. 8. 
The Toshach and the Thane. 
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Chafteks of Enolish Hibtobt before the Conquest. — ^1. The King's Wife. 
2. Handfasting. S. The King's Kin. 4. Dunstui and his Policy. 6. The Corona- 
tion of Edgar. 

Rome. 
In 1 vol. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Scotland iinder her Early Kings. 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the ISth century. By E. WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON. In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, Sds. 

" Mr. Robertson, in the Appendix to his " Scotland under her Early Kings " on 
the English claims, appears to the Editor to have completely disposed of the claims 
founded on the passages in the Monkish Historians prior to the Norman Conquest. 
This paper is one of the acutest and most satisfactory of these very able essays."^ 
W. F. Skene in Prefoux to ' Chronicles cfthe Picts and Scots,' 

Doctor Antonio. 

A Tale. By JOHN RUFPINI. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 2s (Jd. 

Lorenzo Benoni ; 

Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. By JOHN RUFFINI. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Salmon ; 

Its History, Position, and Prospects. By ALEX. RUSSEL. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

Dniidism Exhumed. Proving that the Stone Circles of 

Britain were Druidical Temples. By Rev. JAMES RUST. Fcap. Svo, price 4s. (kl. 

Gk>wodean : 

A Pastoral, by JAMES SALMON. Svo, price 6«. 

IN'atural History and Sport in Moray. 

Collected from the Journals and Letters of the late CHARLES St. JOHN, Author 
of ' Wild Sports of the Highlands.' With a short Memoir of the Author. Crown 
Svo, price 8s. 6d. 

A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. 

By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER Fourth Edition. Translated and Annotated by 
J. Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., Author of the 'Secret of HegeL* down Svo, price 6s. 
" Schwegler's is the best possible handbook of the history of philosophy, and 
there could not possibly be a better translator of it than Dr. mrling.'*— Westminster 
Review. 

The Scottish Poor-Laws : Examination of their Policy, 

History, and Practical Action. By SCOTUS. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

" This book is a magazine of interesting facts and acute observations upon this 
vitally important subject."— iScofamcm. 

Gossip about Letters and Letter-Writers. 

By GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon., F.S. A. Scot. Fcap. Svo, price 2s. ed. 
"A very'agreeable little hroclmre, which anybody may dip into with satislbction 
to while away idle hours."— £cAo. 
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' Oakes, LeekB, FuddingB, and Potatoes.' 

A Lecture on the Nationalities of the United Kingdom. By GEORGE BBTON, 
Advocate, M.A Ozon., etc. Second Edition. Fcap. 870, sewed, price 0d. 

Culture and Beligion. 

By J. 0. SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St 
Leonards, St Andrews. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 3b. 6d. 

*' A wise book, and unlike a great many other wise books, has that careftilly- 
shaded thought and expression which fits Professor Shairp to speak for Culture no 
less than for Religion."— Spectator. 

John Eeble : 

An Essay on the Author of the * Christian Year.' By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal 
of the United College of St Salvator and St Leonards, St Andrews. Fcap. Svo, 
price 3s. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St . 
Leonard's, St Andrews. Second Edition, 1 yoL fcap. Svo, price 6b. 

The Shores of Fife ; or the Forth and Tay. 

Comprising Inland Scenery in Fife, Perth, Clackmannan, Kinross, and Stirling : 
with frontispiece^—" Queen Margaret expounding the Scriptures to Malcolm Can- 
more," preseuted by Sir Noel Paton, Knight, R.S.A, Her Mi^esty's Limner for 
Scotland; and original dmwings, by Waller H. Paton,.R.S.A, Samuel Bough, 
A.RS.A, JohnLawbon, W. F. Vallance, E. T. Crawford, RS. A, Clark Stantok 
AR.&A, J. H. Oswald, John T. Rbid, and other Artists. Engraved by William 
Ballikoall. 

oontainino— 

An Outunb of the Arohjeologt of Fif<, by A. Laino, F.S.A. Scot, New- 
burgh-on-Tay. 

Historical and Descriptive account of St. Andrews, by the Very Rev. 
Principal Tullooh, D.D. 

Historical and Descriptive Notes on Falkland Palace, Lochleven, Rumb- 
ling Bridge, Perth, Dundee, Newport, Brouohtv-Fbrrt, Bell Bock, etc, by the 
fiev. George Gilfillan. 

Stirling, Alloa, Clackmannan Tower, Casti.e Campbell, Dollar, Kincar- 
dine, etc., by the Rev. J. Mitchell Harvey, M.A 

The Shores from Leven to Torrvburn, including Dunfermline, etc., by 
the Rev. Jambs S. Mill. 

The Shorbs from Largo to St. Andrews, by the Author of ' The Hotel Du Petit 
St Jean.' 

The Eden, Cupar, Kennoway, Kettle, Leslie, Markinch, Thornton, Lbucbabb, 
Ladtbank, etc., by John T. Reid, Author of 'Art Rambles in Shetland.' 

An Outline of the Geology of Fife, by David Page, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology, College of Science, Newcastle. 

Sketch of the Mineralogy of Fife, by M. Forster Hsddlb, M.D., Professor 
of Chemistry, University of St Andrews. 

An Outline of the Botany of Fife, by Charles Howie, Secretary of the 
Largo Field Naturalists' Bodety. 

4to, Cloth, price 80s. 



A Memoir of the late Sir James T. Simpson Bart. M.D. 

By JOHN DUNS, D.D., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Sdinbuigh. 
Demy, 8vo. 

Arehadological Essays by the late Sir James T. Simpson, 

Bart, M.D., D.C.L., one of her Mi^esty's Physicians for Scotland, and Professor of 
Medicine and Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by JOHN 
STUART, LL.D., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Author of 
' The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,' etc. etc. 2 vols. sm. 4to, half Bozburghe, 
price £2 : 28. 

Proposal to Stamp out Small-pox and other Contagious 

Diseases. By Sir J. Y. SIMPSON, Bart, M.D., D.C.L. Price Is. 

The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 

Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By 
WILLIAM F. SKENE. With Maps and FacsimUes. 2 vols. 8to, price a6s. 

"Mr. Skene's book will, as a matter of course and necessity. And its place on 
the tables of all Celtic antiquarians and scholars."— ^rcAosoIoj/ia Cambrensis. 

The Coronation Stone. 

By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Small 4to. With Dlustrations in Photography and 
Zincography. Price 08. 

ITeamess of Kin : its Principle in Scripture and in N'ature. 
By Rev. J. M. SLOAN. 8vo, price 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

By the Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, Author of * The Bishop's Walk, and other 
Poems, by Orwell,* and 'Hymns of Christ and Christian Life.' Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

Disinfectants and Disinfection. 

By Dr. ROBERT ANGUS SMITH. 8vo, price 68. 

" By common consent Dr. Angus Smith has become the first authority in Europe 
on the subject of Disinfectants. To this subject he has devoted a large portion 
of his scientific life ; and now, in a compact volume of only 138 pages, lie has 
condensed the result of twenty years of patient study. To Sanitary officers, to 
municipal and parochial authorities, and, indeed, to all who are particularly con- 
cerned for the public health and life ; and who is not? we sincerely commend Dr. 
Angus Smith's treatise." — Chemioal News. 

Life and Work at the Gtreat Pyramid. 

With a Discussion of the Facts Ascertained. By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L, 
and E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 8 vols, demy 8vo, price 56s. 

An Equal-Surface Projection for Maps of the World, and 

its Application to certain Anthropological Questions. By C, PIAZZI SMYTH, 
F. R S8. L. ft E. , Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo, price 8s. 

Britain's Art Paradise ; or, 19'otes on some Pictures in the 

Royal Academy, 1871. By the EARL of SOUTHESK. 8vo, sewed, price Is. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Poet. 

By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d. 

Buined Castles, Monuments of Former Men, in the Vicinity 

of Banflf. By JAMES SPENCE. Crown 8vo, price 58. 
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Scottish Ijiturgies of the Beign of James VL, from MBS. in 

the British Musemn and Advocates' Library. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. GEO. W. SPROTT, B. A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

"The title of this book will be enough to' make many pass it by as of mere 
denominational interest. It is, on the contrary, one of national importance, and 
ought to be carefully studied by all who, through any line of descent, connect 
themselves with>early Scotch Protestantism."— Cottra^'t. 

The Dootrine of Christ Developed by the Apostles : a Treatise 

on the Offices of the Redeemer, and the Doxolc^y of the Redeemer. By Rev. 
EDWARD STEANE, D.D. 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. 

"I have now attentively, and with great pleasure, perused your volume, and I 
desire to express my sincere thankfulness to God'and to you for so timely a publi- 
cation."— J. H. HiMTON, M.A. 

" We have read this volume with more than ordinary pleasure. In the midst 
of so much in modem theolc^cal literature that is objectionable or doubtful, it is 
refreshing to meet with a clear, manly, outspoken exposition of those great evan- 
gelical doctrines which are in danger of being less ' commonly believed among us ' 
tiian they were among our fathers. The style of the whole book is clear, free, and 
vigorous ; it is characterised by a tone of sustained eloquence which reminds ujb 
more of the style of Dr. Chalmers than anything we have read for a long time." — 
WesUyam Methodist Magazine. 

"The style is graceful and flowing, tiie spirit devout and tender, and the 
theology of the Puntan type. " — General Baptist Magazine. 

'* Here there is no uncertain sound on the doctrine of substitution and of 
expiatory sacrifice, nor on that which Luther called ' Articulus stantis vel cadentis 
toazsvB* the great doctrine of justification by faith." — DaiXy Review. 

" In our judgment, a more valuable contribution in a single volume to the 
exposition, defence, and illustration of evangelical truth has not been often made. 
Thoughtful educated Christian laymen, students, and young ministers, will read it 
with equal pleasure and profit."- TAe Literary World. 

"A handsome welcome book, full of the old Gospel, and rich in tenderness and 
feeling, the ripe fruit of an honoured and green old age. The work is conscientiously 
and lovingly done, and the result is a treatise on the Prophetic, Priestly, and Kingly 
Offices of Our Lord such as will give to all readers much intelligent thought and 
much holy and suggestive sentiment. The text gives proof of careful study and 
ample scholarship, and it is further enriched with notes taken flrom recent Biblical 
criticism."— rA« Freeman. 

Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, First Visooimt Stair, 

President of the Court of Session in Scotland, and Author of ' The Institutions of 
the Law of Scotland.' A Study in the History of Scotland and Scotch Law during 
the Seventeenth Century. By iB. J. G. MACKAT, Advocate. 8vo, price 12s. 

History Vindioated in the Case of the Wigtown Martyrs. 

By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. Second Edition. 8vo, price 3s. 0d. 

Dugald Stewart's Ck>lleoted Works. 

Edited by Sir William Hakiltoit, Bart Vols. I. to X. 8vo, doth, each 12s. 
YoL L— Dissertation. Vols. IL III. and IV.— Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. VoL V.— Philosophical Essays. Vols. VI. and VII.— 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. Vols. VIII. and IX.— 
Lectures on Political Economy. VoL X.— Biographical Memoirs of Adam 
Smith, LLD., William Robertson, D.D., and Thomas Reid, D.D. ; to which 
is pr^ed a Memoir of Dugald Stewart, with Selections firom his Corre- 
spondence, by John Veitch, M. A. Supplementary VoL— Translations of the 
Passages in Foreign Languages contained in the Collected Works; with 
General Index. 
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Jerrold, TennyBon, Macaulay, and other Critioal Essays. 

By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Author of 'The Secret of HegeL' 
1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

"The author of 'The Secret of Hegel' here gives us his opinions of the lives 
and vorks of those three great representative Englishmen whose names appear on 
the title-jMige of the work before us. Dr. Stirling's opinions are entitled to oe heard, 
and carry great weight with them. He is a lucid and agreeable writer, a profound 
metaphysician, and by his able translations ftrom the German has proved his grasp 
of mind and wide acquaintance with philosophical speculation."— J^xominer. 

Songs of the Seasons. 

By THOMAS TOD STODDART, Author of *.The Angler's CJompanlon,' Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 

Christ the Consoler; 

Or, Scriptures, Hymns, and Prayers, for Times of Trouble and Sorrow. Selected and 
arranged by the Rbv. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Roseneath. Fcap. 
8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

BecoUeotions of Professor John Duncan. 

By the Rev. A. MOODY STUART. Uniform with 'Colloquia Feripatetica.' 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

Outlines of Scottish Archaeology. 

By Rev. G. SUTHERLAND. 12mo, sewed, proftisely Illustrated, price Is. 

Works by the late Professor Syme. 

Observations in Clinical Suboeby. Second Edition. 8vo, price 88. 6d. 
Strictube of the Ubbthba, and Fistula in Pkbiveo. 8yo, 4b. 6d. 
Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. 8vo, 5b. 
On Diseases of the Rectuic. 8vo, 4s. 6d. ^ • 

Excision of the Scapula. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Taine's History of English Iiiteratnre. 

A New and careftdly revised Library Edition. In 4 vols., small demy 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. each. [Vol. I. immediately. 

Taine's History of English Ijiteratnre. 

Translated ftrom the French by Henbi van Laun. Third edition. 2 Vols, demy 
8vo, price 21s. 

*«* Copies of VoL ii., Second Edition, may still be had to complete sets. 

'"Taine's History of English Literature' shows a sounder appreciation of the 
spirit of our literature, and is a better exponent of its growth from stage to stage, 
and of the minute characteristics of each stage, than any of the numerous sum- 
maries and outline histories that have been produced by Englishmen .... 
Of the general method pursued by M. Taine in this work we cannot speak too 
highly. . . . We are traund to bear testimony at once to the very great ability 
with which M. Van Laun has translated the work."— TAe Examiner. 

" Taine's short chapter on Chaucer is thoroughly well worth reading. . . . 
His chapter on our (wunatic literature is particularly noteworthy. ... A 
better exposition of the nature and ramifications of Shakspeare's genius could 
hardly be looked for within the limits of a moderately short chapter.*'— TAe 
Examiner. 

** M. van Laun has done a difBcult task admirably well, by translating into the 
English of a scholar one of the most brilliant books that France has produced for 

years The analysis of a consummate critic and a brilliant rhetorician 

. . . with as true a sympathy as if all his life he had breathed the intellectual 
air of England."— T^ SpeckUor. 
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Thermodynamios. 

By P. O. TAIT, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinlmxgh. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 68. 

Day-DreanxB of a Schoolmaster. 

By D'ARCY W. THOMPSON. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

Sales Attlei : 

Or, Hie Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. By D*ARCT WBNT- 
WOBTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Oalway. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 9b. 

Two Iiittle Babbits, or the Sad Story of WhitetaiL 

By G. A. DALBYMPLE. With 8 Illustrations. Square I8mo, price Is. 

Hand-Book of the Ednoation (Scotland) Aot» 1872. 

Containing— L A digest of the Act, with subjects grouped for the convenience of 
School Boards. IL Copy of the Act, with Explanatory Notes. III. The Incor- 
porated Acts, Industrial Schools' Act, etc., and Index. By JAMES TOD, Advo- 
cate. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 28. 6d. 

Twelve Tears in China : 

By a British Resident With coloured lUustrationa Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 

Travels by Umbra. 8vo, price los. od. 

Hotch-Fot. 

By UMBRA An Old Dish with New Materials. Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 0d. 

The Merchant's Sermon and other Stories. 

By L. B. WALFORD. 18mo, price Is. 6d. 

"A volume of very modest appearance which deserves more than the brief 
notice for which we can find space. The four tales it contains are all pleasant and 
spirited little stories. The last of these, 'Dolly Spanker's Oreen Feather,' is 
really admirable."— iSpectotor. 

A History of the Battle of Bannookbum, foug^ht AJ>. 1814. 

With Map and Armorial Bearings, and Notices of the principal Warriors who 
engaged in that Conflict. By ROBERT WHITE, Author of ' A History of the 
Battle of Otterbum.' 1 voL 8vo, price 12s. 

Dante's— The Inferno. 

Translated line for line by W. P. WILKIE, Advocate. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

Besearches on Colour-Blindness. 

With a Supplement on the danger attending the present system of Railway and 
Marine Coloured Signals. By the late GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 8vo, 58. 

An Historical Sketch of the French Bar» from its Origin to 

the Present Day. By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Advocate. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
^ " A useful contribution to our knowledge of the leading French politicians of 
the present daj.^'— Saturday Review. 



